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THE HATRED OF THE HOUSE OF ANNAS 
PAUL GAECHTER, S.J. 


MONG the many things which the writers of the New Testament 
A suppose to be known to their readers is the role which the high 
priest Annas played in the history of those days. But little is recorded 
about him. A study of Annas’ personality and influence is practically 
a study and interpretation of texts of Flavius Josephus. If we are 
not mistaken, Annas’ influence can be traced up to the Jewish war, 
for he seems to have served as a model and motive whenever one of 
his family became high priest. Thus Annas’ personality stands out 
more clearly by being reflected in their attitude. That is the reason 
why we have chosen the subject and title of this essay. 


THE HIGH PRIEST IN THE FIRST CENTURY A.D. 


In order to understand the politics of Annas and his House, it is 
indispensable to illustrate briefly the situation in which the high priests 
found themselves in the days of Jesus and the early Church, not so 
much in their relation to Rome, as in their position within the Jewish 
people; to this end we have to cast a glance at the history of high priest- 
hood. Since Sadoq had been made hereditary high priest by Solomon 
in 973 B.c., his family held that dignity in undisputed possession for 
centuries, even through the Babylonian Exile, and down to the days 
when Antiochus IV Epiphanes, the Seleucid king of Syria, began to 
persecute the Jews. In 175 B.c., he deposed the last high priest, 
Onias II, whose legality was founded on his inheritance, and replaced 
him by his brother Jesus-Jason. When in 172/1 B.c. Onias II 
was murdered by the king, his son Onias III fled to Egypt, where he 
succeeded in establishing a new temple, in which he acted as high priest. 
There, at On-Heliopolis, his descendants continued the Sadogite 
high priesthood till A.D. 73, apparently without ever being molested 
or challenged as to the legitimacy of their office. This was possible 
only because in Jerusalem there was no longer a Sadogite high priest.’ 

These events were the root of three evils of the greatest consequences. 
The first of them was that all those who were high priests in Jerusalem 

1 The details concerning this period are taken mainly from Joachim Jeremias, Jerusa- 
lem cur Zeit Jesu, 11, B, 1 Lfg. (Leipzig, 1929), pp. 40-59. 
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+ THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
after Onias, were illegitimate high priests. The brother of Onias IT, 
Jesus-Jason, was of the family of Sadoq, but without a claim to the 
dignity. When the king who had set him up deposed him again in 
172 B.c., he gave him as a successor a layman from the tribe of 
Benjamin, whose name was Menelaos.?. Ten years later this worthy 
was executed, and an ordinary priest, called Jakim-Alkimos, was 
put in his place. After Jakim’s death (160 B.c.), the see of the high 
priest remained vacant for seven years, until the Hasmonean 
(=Maccabean) prince Jonathan (160-143 B.c.), following an offer 
of the Syrian king Alexander Balas, made himself high priest, in 153 
B.c., although the Hasmonean family had no claims whatsoever to 
that position, being a family of only ordinary priests. The populace 
had given no assistance in taking this step; it was owing solely to the 
dynastic tendencies of the Hasmonean House.* The proper thing 
to do would have been to call back from Egypt the legitimate Sadogite 
high priest; instead, the Jewish rulers, by putting themselves in his 
place, sanctioned the illegitimate occupation of the highest religious 
dignity in Israel. However, the bad results of this sanction were 
delayed for the time being, when Simon, the brother of Jonathan, 
after the complete delivery of his nation, had the high priesthood 
declared hereditary in his House by a plebiscite. It was a doubtful 
measure, the legitimacy of which was never fully acknowledged 
by later generations. The high priests of Jerusalem remained ille- 
gitimate, usurpers of a dignity which belonged to other people; their 
office had been degraded to the level of a political position. 

That all was not in order was felt in the very days of Simon. We 
see this in the decree whereby he was declared hereditary high priest: 
for in it the clause was inserted: “... until a reliable prophet rises.” 
This was a clear sign that influential people among the Jews were not 
satisfied. This unrest came to the fore when the Pharisees demanded, 
first of Simon’s successor Joannes Hyrcanos (135-104 B.c.), and again 
of Alexander Jannaios (103-76 B.c.), that they give up the dignity of 
high priest and content themselves with the purely civil power of rulers 
of their nation.6 The motive of this demand was obvious: the 

 Tbid., p. 44. 

2 Flavius Josephus, Antiquitates judaicae, XX, 10, 3 (§238) (cited hereafter as Ant.). 

‘I Macc. 14:41. 5 Loc. cit. ® Ant., XIII, 10, 5 (§291); 13, 5 ($372). 
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THE HA®BRED OF THE HOUSE OF ANNAS 


Pharisees, and with them all those who took their religion seriously, 
wanted to have a legitimate high priest of the family of Sadoq. This 
same desire smouldered beneath the surface throughout the coming 
years, as long as the temple stood. Herod the Great knew about it. 
He tried to meet it by raising an otherwise absolutely insignificant 
man from Babylon, Ananelos, to the highest religious dignity. 
Ananelos in fact belonged to the clan of Sadoq, but not to the branch 
to whom the high priestly dignity belonged by right of inheritance. 
Herod had chosen him in order to avoid having an influential high priest 
from Egypt. Ananelos was twice high priest, in 37-36 B.c., after 
the murder of the last Hasmonean high priest Aristobulos, and again 
from 35 B.C. onward.’ 

Naturally, Herod’s action was far from satisfying the pious in 
Israel. But under him, and for a long time afterwards, they could 
do nothing, until in A.D. 67 the powerful Zealots excluded all the 
ordinary sacerdotal families from the high priesthood. ‘They had 
[the members of] a high priestly family come [to Jerusalem], Eniakim 
by name, and chose a high priest by casting lots.’’ 

That all the high priests of that period were illegitimate was known 
to everybody and to themselves. It was a thing hard to forget or 
to overlook. We should bear this fact in mind if we are to understand 
properly the fundamental tendencies of the high priests of those days. 
For by psychological necessity they felt urged to strengthen con- 
tinually those factors upon which their high position depended—the 
good will of those who happened to hold the supreme power in the 
country, and the means (usually money) of commanding their good 
will. At the same time, these high priests bore an unconditioned 
hatred against all those whom they considered to be opposed to their 
being high priests. These latter were, in the first instance, the 
Pharisees, whose power in the decennia that concern us most was evi- 
dently on the upgrade, and who were by their whole program and 
tradition the most resolute opponents of the Sadducean high priests. 
In the second place, and for entirely different reasons, the high priests 
considered Jesus and His Church as their enemies, as we shall see. 
This hatred of the high priests both against the Pharisees and against 

 Ibid., XV, 2, 4 ($22); 3, 3 ($56). 

® Bellum judaicum, IV, 3, 6 (§148); 8 (§155) 
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the Christian Church had the surprising consequence that the 
Pharisees, who were politically stronger than the Church, more than 
once sided with her in her conflicts with the high priests. More on 
that point will follow in these pages. 

By interfering with the succession of the high priests the Seleucid 
kings also gave rise to another evil. They simply overruled the heredi- 
tary character of the high priesthood. In this respect, the Hasmoneans 
restored the former state of things for a century. But what the 
Seleucids had done was promptly imitated by Herod’s despotism. 
He too began to interfere with the succession of the high priests, 
and from his time on—that is, after his murder of Aristobulos—there 
were no more high priests for life, nor any one who succeeded their 
predecessors by right of inheritance. Since that time, families of 
ordinary priests began to strive after the highest dignity. The 
frequent change of incumbency only multiplied their chances of putting 
one of their members upon the chair of the high priest, and increased 
their ambition enormously; for the pro fempore rulers in comparatively 
quick succession deposed the acting high priests, and replaced them 
by successors chosen at their whim. Naturally, the family which 
had succeeded in usurping the dignity did all in their power to keep 
it as long as possible, or else to undermine the position of their rivals, 
so as to get a chance for their own man. Ambition thus became the 
keynote in the struggle for the post of the high priest. 

Perhaps even more fatal than the two evils mentioned was a third 
evil, more degrading and more detrimental to the spiritual character 
of the dignity of the high priest: this dignity became a bargain; one 
could have it for money. Money, therefore, began to play a decisive 
part in the struggle for the post of the high priest. This feature 
became apparent for the first time during the reign of Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes; Jesus-Jason promised to pay the king a high sum if he would 
make him high priest.* And three years later, when the money 
was sent to the king, Menelaos, the messenger, outbid his master by 
300 talents, and was given the post. These remained isolated cases, 
as during the Hasmonean reign there was little room for such trans- 
actions. Herod the Great, and also his successor Archelaos, in 
choosing the high priests, seem to have been guided only by political 


°II Macc. 4:7-10. 
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principles. But under the rulership of the Roman procurators the 
suggestion of Lysias to Antiochus Eupator, whose tutor he was, was 
carried out, viz., the post of the high priest of the Jews was leased for 
an annual fee.’? The procurators, or at least several of them, were 
not slow to see their advantage, and sold the dignity yearly to the 
highest bidder, provided the legate of Syria did not decide who was 
to be the high priest. About that custom of the procurators there 
is a trustworthy notice in the Talmud, which probably goes back to 
the Mishnaic period; at the time of the second Temple, it says, they paid 
money to become high priests, each time a fee for twelve months." 
In this custom we have the best explanation of the word of St. John, 
that Caiaphas was “the high priest of that year’’;“ he had for that year 
won the competition among the bidders, as he had for many years 
before, and was to do for years thereafter. 

It would be interesting and helpful to know all the details about 
the financial position of the high priest. That to be high priest 
required wealth can hardly be denied.“ He had to live according to 
his social standing, and by it were also to be measured those expenses 
so typical of the Orient, ancient and modern, and of some other less 
civilized nations, without which no business of any importance could 
(and can) be done. Moreover, the high priest had to bear the expenses 
of certain daily offerings, and pay for the heifer on the Day of Atone- 
ment.'* Unfortunately nothing is known of his regular income. 
He had the first choice of all the priests with regard to certain offerings 
that fell to their share; particularly, the hides of the sacrifices were 
of no small importance to high priest and priest." 

In a more general way, history supplies some information. The 
family to which the actual high priest belonged invariably secured 
for its other members the second-best sacerdotal posts, particularly 

1° Tbid., 11:3. 

11 On this passage, see U. Holzmeister, S.J., “(Der Hohepriester jenes Jahres,” Z:Th, 
XLIV (1920), 306-10. For other Jewish texts concerning the buying of the high priest- 
hood, see Strack—Billerbeck, Kommentar aus Talmud und Midrasch, 1, 953; I, 569. 

22 John 11:49: “Caiaphas being high priest of that year.” 

18 Jo. Ieremias, op. cit., II, A, p. 13. 


4 [bid., 11, B, 1 Lfg., pp. 7-8. 
18 [bid., II, A, p. 13: “Uber de regelmiissigen Einkiinfte der Hohenpriester héren wir 


nie etwas.” 
6 Jbid., 11, B, 1 Lfg., p. 6. 
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those of the Temple treasurers. It is hard to avoid the impression 
that this was done because the enormous financial transactions of the 
Temple were turned to the personal benefit of this upper class of 
functionaries, and chiefly of the high priest himself.’ Jesus-Jason 
is a case in point. In 175 B.c., he promised Antiochus Epiphanes 
for the post of high priest ‘360 talents of silver [apparently from the 
Temple treasury], and 80 talents from other sources’’ (presumably 
from his private purse). These and other substantial sums of money 
Jason made in three years time,'* not to mention the money needed 
to carry on life and office. Later years must have yielded a multiple 
of the somewhat frugal days of Jason. 

Only families of wealth, then, were in a position to go out for the 
dignity of the high priest, and of such families there naturally were 
but few. At the time of our Lord it had already become an established 
custom that those few families held the post among themselves. 
Although they were fighting one another, they formed a compact group 
of upstarts, a new sacerdotal aristocracy. ‘‘These families,”’ writes 
Joachim Jeremias, ‘“‘which so suddenly had come to be nobles—partly 
they came from abroad (Boéthos), partly from the province 
(Caiaphas)—in a very short time formed a new and powerful, if ille- 
gitimate, hierarchy. There were practically four families, each of 
which endeavoured to keep the highest sacerdotal office as long as 
possible. Of the twenty-five illegitimate high priests of Herodian 
and Roman times no less than twenty-two belonged to these four 
families; to the House of Boéthos eight, of Hannas eight, of Phiabi 
three, and of Kamith three; and as to the remaining three high priests, 
it is likely that they also had some connexion with those families.’’” 
We may consider them as the wealthiest among the priests, and soon 
enough they must have become the wealthiest in all Jerusalem. ‘We 
can indeed prove of most of those families of the new hierarchy that 
they had great wealth at their disposal, so of the House of Boéthos, 
of Hannas, and of Phiabi.’’ 

This is the background against which we have to hold all the infor- 
mation that has been recorded of the high priests of the time of Jesus 
and the earliest Church. 

7 [bid., II, A, pp. 13 f. STI Macc., 4:3-9; 23. 


19 Jo. Jeremias, of. cit., II, B, 1 Lfg., pp. 54 f 
20 Tbid., p. 59. For details, see ibid., II, A, pp. 11-14. 
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ANNAS (A.D. 6-15) 


The first family that came to power after the extinction of the 
Hasmoneans was that of the priest Boéthos from Alexandria. Herod 
made Simon ben Boéthos the successor of Jesus ben Phiabi in order 
to marry that man’s daughter with a greater appearance of dignity. 
It was after he had murdered his wife Mariamne (I), after 29/28 
B.c., most likely in 22 B.c.** After Simon, three more members of 
his clan functioned as high priests, but all three within the last year 
of Herod’s lifetime.** Under Archelaos the same conditions prevailed 
(4 B.c.—a.D. 6); the family of Boéthos seems to have prospered 
throughout.” 

Things changed when, in A.D. 6, the legate of Syria, Quirinius, 
deposed Archelaos. With him he also dismissed his chief officials 
and transferred the highest sacerdotal dignity from Joazar ben Boéthos 
to Annas of the family of Sethi. If the deposition of Joazar is 
intelligible as a political measure, the choice of Annas was hardly 
made at haphazard. As we find the family of Boéthos in later years 
again successful in the struggle for the high priesthood, we may suppose 
it now made every possible effort to secure the dignity at least for 
another of its members, seeing that Joazar was no longer persona 
grata. The outcome of the struggle was unfavorable to Boéthos and 
meant nothing else than a first victory of Annas against other com- 
petitors. Other motives may have had weight with Quirinius, but, 
as far as Annas himself is concerned, he enters history as the successful 
competitor over his rivals. The task of retaining the coveted post 
now devolved upon Annas. The fact is that in the subsequent years 
Jerusalem saw Annas as high priest for a longer period (A.D. 6-15), 
and after him five of his sons, his son-in-law, and a grandson. It 
was the aim of his endeavours and those of his House to keep or 
to regain that dignity. Flavius Josephus, to whom we owe these facts 
says: ‘“They say that this Ananos senior has been the most fortunate 
of men; for he had five sons all of whom actually served the Lord 
as high priests after he himself had held that office during a long period; 
none other of our high priests has enjoyed similar good luck.’ 


*t Jo. Jeremias, Zischr. f. neulest. Wissenschaft, XX VII (1928), pp. 98 f. The change 
of the High Priest and the motive for it are narrated in Ant., XV, 9, 3, ($§319-22). 

22 Ant., XVII, 6, 4 (§§164-67). % Ibid., XVIII, 2, 1 (§26). 

% Ibid., 1 (§§339-41). % Tbid., XX, 9, 1 (§198). 
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During the 107 years from the beginning of the reign of Herod (37 B.c.) 
to the destruction of the Temple (a.p. 70), the House of Sethi, or as 
we here call it, the House of Annas, held the high priest’s position 
for thirty-seven years—a remarkable achievement seeing that the rulers 
often enough deposed and set up high priests at their whim, and that 
there always was sharp competition for that place among the wealthy 
sacerdotal families. 

We can explain the history of Annas and his family only on the sup- 
position that from the beginning he strove for the high priesthood 
with an energy that was characteristic of him, and that he also 
succeeded in communicating to his offspring. It was one spirit that 
moved them all, the absolute will for power and wealth. When 
Annas became high priest, he was undoubtedly already a rich man; 
as high priest his wealth must have increased by leaps and bounds. 
His sons were equally thrifty; for in the Talmud we still read complaints 
about “‘the shops of the sons of Hanan,” or, ‘‘ware-houses of Temple 
requisites of Annas and Sons.’ They sold the things which the 
pilgrims needed for the Temple cult, and did it on terms which at 
the time of Gamaliel’s son Simeon amounted to outright usury.” 
It seems that by then they had the monopoly on such objects. It 
is not unlikely that Annas had something to do with the things sold 
within the precinct of the Temple in the days of Jesus; if the vendors 
were not his hired agents, at least he received some emoluments from 
them; otherwise they would never have been permitted to enter the 
Temple for the sake of business. 

What the New Testament records of Annas is very little. John 
the Baptist made his appearance ‘“‘under the high priesthood of Annas 
and Caiaphas” (Luke 3:2). These personages were known to the 
readers from the passion of Christ, but that knowledge was not sufficient 
to give to the words quoted their full significance. Luke, if he himself 
knew more about the time indicated, unfortunately added nothing 
to the source whence he took this notice. Another passage of his, 
of a similar enigmatic nature, is in Acts (4, 6): There were assembled 
“their princes and ancients and scribes, ...in particular Annas the 
high priest, and Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, and as many 
as were of a high priest’s clan.” John is possibly identical with the 


% The texts are collected in Billerbeck, op. cit., 11, 569-71. 
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son of Annas called Jonathan of whom we shall hear more. The man 
whose notes St. Luke here reproduces knew more about the men in 
power than did Luke or his readers. We only learn that Annas, for 
a particular reason, had the title “high priest” and took part in the 
council of the mighty. He had this latter privilege in common with 
many other people, but the title must have meant a special honor. We 
also legitimately conclude that he was one of a group of men to whom 
the young Church of Christ was a continual irritation, and who, 
therefore, would have liked to do away with her. From Acts 5:17 
we gather that Annas was a Sadducee. St. John, in his Gospel, 
mentions Caiaphas as the son-in-law of Annas (John 18:13) and as 
the actual high priest; for John, otherwise than Luke, applies the title 
of high priest in its strict official sense. 

From the sacred text we do not know why special honor was given 
to Annas. It says that Jesus, after His arrest, was first brought before 
Annas because he was the father-in-law of Caiaphas, the acting high 
priest (John 18:13). But after a closer consideration we cannot recog- 
nize this as the real reason; here the Evangelist knew more, and actually 
thought of more things, than he said. That relationship was of 
account only insofar as Annas, in affairs common to him and Caiaphas, 
was the nobler of the two, to whom special honor had to be paid. 
Evidently, then, the matter concerning Jesus was such a common 
affair. This could not be by public right, as Annas no longer held 
any office. So it must have been his personality. Not only was he 
of one mind with Caiaphas, in all that concerned Jesus, but he was 
morally the leader and chief factor in the process against the hated 
Galilean. Once this is taken for granted, many details of the Gospels 
make sense; e.g., the fact that Annas was informed about every step 
that had been taken in the matter, the fact of his keen interest in the 
favorable outcome of the nocturnal! enterprise, his remaining awake 
in spite of the late hour and the uncertain duration of his vigil, and 
finally the satisfaction that Caiaphas gave to the old man by sending 
Jesus first to him. The general opinion on that point, then, is per- 
fectly correct; we catch a glimpse of the all-surpassing influence and 
authority of Annas, to whose will all the members of his family bowed. 
He was the head of his family, had built up its power, and had con- 
ceived and communicated to his own an implacable hatred against 
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Jesus, whom he was determined to ruin completely. This is the 
formula which comprises all that the New Testament and Flavius 
Josephus tell us about Annas. 

What were the reasons for his hatred against Jesus? The minds 
of Jesus and Annas were as opposite as possible, but that alone did 
not produce a deadly hatred. True, it sounded ill in the ears of a 
Sadducee when Jesus proclaimed: **Woe to you who are rich, for you 
have received your consolation” (Luke 6:24); and the ruling circles 
of Jerusalem may have looked with misgivings on Jesus gathering 
around Him the rifi-raff of the populace that was so prone to violence. 
However, such aspects of Jesus’ teaching and action were eclipsed 
by His claim to be the Messias. In his early days, when Herod had 
died (4 B.c.), and again in the very year when he was made high priest, 
Annas had witnessed the disaster to which such claims invariably 
led. Of course, there had been false Messias’ and Annas knew that 
the Pharisees and the whole people expected the true one. As a 
Sadducee, Annas, if not in theory, at least in practice, cared equally 
little for both; to him the pax romana meant everything, since by it 
he had gained power and riches. A messias, whether a false one 
(but successful), or a true one, meant the overthrow of the existing 
order. The religious liberalism of the Sadducees did not exclude a 
secret fear of the true Messias whose undertakings would not be 
thwarted like those of a would-be messias. And Jesus was so totally 
different from such pretenders. It was this secret fear that made 
Caiaphas and the Sanhedrists ask Him: ‘‘Are you the Christ? Tell 
us” (Luke 22:66). It is even recognizable in their sneers when He 
hung on the cross: “Others He could save, now let Him save Himself 
if He is indeed the Messias whom God has chosen’’ (Luke 23:35), 
that is, if He is the true Messias. 

If Jesus was the Messias, it meant that the end, or at least a drastic 
change, of Temple, cult, and hierarchy was at hand. Of this menace 
Annas was the more convinced, as Jesus in fact continually spoke of 
the new order of things, which He called the Kingdom of God. Some- 
times Jesus behaved as one who had more authority than the high 
priest, as for instance when He drove the merchants out of the Temple. 
There was also that enigmatic word about the destruction of the 
Temple (John 2:19). This word made a deep impression on the 
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chief priests; as the passion revealed, it was a source of deep concern. 
Whoever threatened the Temple was a menace to their resources. 
In particular, such a man meant the ruin of Annas’ wealth, position, 
and life’s work. To acknowledge Jesus as the Messias would have 
been for him nothing less than to give up all he had worshipped and 
striven for. And seeing his Sadducean irreligiousness—for that is 
what it practically came to—an allegiance to Jesus must have appeared 
to him like a step into the void. Annas, therefore, as was to be 
expected, chose the other alternative: he began to hate Jesus, not with 
a fanatical hatred, but with a deliberate, cold-blooded, and implacable 
hatred. If in the first instance it concerned more the true, or pre- 
tended, dignity of Jesus, it soon enough extended to His person, 
because Annas, like the rest of his contemporaries in Jerusalem, had 
inwardly to answer the question: Who is Jesus? Whatever answer he 
gave, it could only make Jesus hateful to him. 


JOSEPH CAIAPHAS (A.D. 18-36) 


Between Annas and Caiaphas, a son of Annas, presumably his 
eldest, held the post of high priest, but about him we need say nothing. 
More important for our purpose is Caiaphas, Annas’ son-in-law. 
The two worked in unison, Caiaphas being the faithful interpreter 
of Annas’ mind. His hatred against Jesus was equal to that of his 
father-in-law. All the messiases of those days wanted to break the 
Roman yoke and to deliver their nation. The Romans in turn treated 
all those people accordingly: whenever possible they were made to 
die the rebel’s death on the cross, for in matters concerning her domina- 
tion Rome knew no weakness. So, in 4/3 B.c., she sent Varus with an 
army against such rebels, to restore her power and the pax romana. 
Now, Jesus had a larger following among the people than any rebel- 
leader ever had had before Him, and the majority probably were 
warlike Galileans. That, as Caiaphas with Annas and all the chief 
priests viewed the situation, meant a danger to city and Temple, 
because all those who pretended to be the messias invariably sought 
to occupy the Temple. If Jesus once had come that far, only one 
thing was going to happen: “The Romans will come [with an army] 
and annihilate both our place [the Temple] and our nation” (John 
11:48). This general opinion of the Synedrium perfectly tallied with 
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Caiaphas’ mind, for he had already drawn a practical conclusion 
therefrom: “It is expedient for you that one man should die for the 
people, and not let the whole nation perish” (John 11:50). It sounded 
very patriotic, but was in reality a cloak to conceal his anxiety for the 
peaceful possession and exploitation of the sources of wealth. His 
hypocrisy soon came to light. If Jesus had been what Caiaphas 
supposed Him to be, why did Pilate, who by his secret service knew 
enough about our Lord, treat Him as a harmless man (to say nothing 
of the mysterious Something which he perceived in the prisoner)? 
This moral defeat, however, did not bother Caiaphas; after an obsti- 
nate struggle he forced Pilate to deal with Jesus as a rebel-leader 
against the pax romana and to condemn Him to the death of the cross. 
For the sake of power and wealth, Caiaphas, and through him Annas, 
in cold blood shouldered the responsibility of the murder of Jesus, 
the Messias of God. 

To Caiaphas’ chagrin, all was not over with the death of Jesus. 
The activity of the Apostles, in particular of Peter, the first Pope 
of Christ’s Church, soon aroused the chief priests, so that they made 
up their minds, at the first occasion to put a stop to the Christian 
movement. The chance came probably in the same year in which 
Jesus had died, the most probable date still being A.p. 33. When 
Simon Peter and John, after healing a man born blind, in the Temple, 
preached Jesus as the risen Messias to a large gathering, the prefect 
of the Temple had them arrested and brought before the Synedrium. 
This prefect, in all likelihood was Annas’ son Jonathan, whom we shall 
meet as high priest.2’ The situation was a new and delicate one, 
so that the Sadducean chief priests did not venture to call for drastic 
measures. “Having threatened them again, they discharged them, 
finding no way to bring them to punishment [scourging] on account 
of the people, because all were glorifying God for what had occurred” 
(Acts 4:21). Judging from subsequent events, we may suppose that 
the high priest and his group must have noticed that even the most 
influential and probably numerically strongest element of the Syne- 
drium, the Pharisean rabbis, in considerable part showed a certain 
leaning towards the Christians. 

The result of this first trial gave to Simon Peter and the Tweive 


37 Jo. Jeremias, op. cit., II, B, 1 Lfg., p. 58, refers to Joma 3, 41a, 5, as a proof. 
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another spell of time to propagate the doctrine of Jesus, which they 
did with a remarkable zeal and courage. Finally, it became too much 
for Caiaphas. Probably in the course of A.D. 34, “‘the high priest and 
all his supporters—that is, the sect of the Sadducees—were roused, 
and filled with indignation; and they arrested the Apostles and put 
them in the public jail’’ (Acts 5:17). This time it was not an im- 
promptu act, as in the previous year, but a deliberate step whose 
author was Caiaphas, the high priest. The Apostles were arrested 
in their dwellings, or wherever they happened to be—the chief priests 
kept themselves well informed about them—and imprisoned in order 
after a trial to be handed over to the hangman. The flogging to which 
they were finally condemned was not what Caiaphas had intended, but 
essentially less, a minimum concession which the opposition had to 
make to the high priest; what he had wanted from the beginning was 
their execution. But God’s angel, by setting the Apostles free and 
ordering them to preach in the Temple, that is, under the very noses 
of the Synedrium, created for Caiaphas a situation which was most 


{ 


| 


unpleasant and difficult. 

Gamaliel, seeing che difficulties of the high priest, most cleverly 
exploited the circumstances in favor of the prisoners and the Chris- 
tian movement. His proposal found approval among the Pharisees; 
and Caiaphas, who had intended to use the Synedrium as his instru- 
ment in destroying the Apostles—much as he had done in the trial 
against their Master—could do nothing in the face of the powerful 
opposition. His plan was thwarted; his instrument had turned against 
him. We do not know all the motives that caused Gamaliel to act 
as he did. From his words as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles 
it appears that he certainly had some sympathy with the Church, 
but it is more than doubtful whether he himself drew the conclusions 
from what he said in their favor. The chief reason, therefore, may 
be sought in another direction. Gamaliel realized the perplexity of 
the chief priests at the beginning of the session, caused by the mysteri- 
ous liberation of the Twelve, by their new preaching to the crowd, 
by their report about the angel, by the fact that now the crowd knew 
about their appearance before the Synedrium. Gamaliel alsomay have 
known something about the tendencies of Caiaphas in the matter; 
all the chief priests knew them; they were no secret. And he saw a 
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precious chance to counteract the high priest and the whole Sadducean 
party, and thus to diminish their prestige—a chance no Pharisee 
failed to exploit if he could. The case of Jesus had been a rare excep- 
tion; as a rule the two parties, the Sadducean and the Pharisean, were 
continually at loggerheads, and fighting a bitter struggle for the 
domination of the public religious life. From that moment on, when 
the Synedrium in a legal session, and in the course of a legal procedure, 
had sided against Caiaphas (Acts 5), it ceased to be useful against the 
Christians for quite a time; and so it happened that the Synedrium 
became a shield of the Church against her bitterest enemies, the high 
priests. This became manifest at the very next trial that befell the 
Church. 


JONATHAN (AUTUMN, A.D. 36-—SPRING, 37) 


The next storm hit St. Stephen and the Hellenists among the faith- 
ful. Unfortunately, Acts does not give precise chronological data 
for the events of the period in question. If we take as the year of 
our Lord’s death a.p. 33, Stephen’s death must have occurred after 
34. The persecution that followed ended with Saul’s conversion. 
Now, St. Paul gives some relative dates as to the time when he became 
a Christian, but we do not know whether the three and the fourteen 
years which he mentions** are successive, or whether the three are 
contained in the fourteen; and whether he counts after the Greek 
fashion (which is the same as our own), or in the Jewish fashion, 
counting the end of one year (the first of a series) and the beginning 
of another (the last of a series) as entire years. This leaves a margin 
of about five years, say from 32 to 37. But there is another way to 
determine the time of the persecution. The political situation must 
have been such as to enable its authors to imprison and kill several 
people at will. It is most unlikely that the strong-headed Pontius 
Pilate as procurator would have tolerated such an undertaking. The 
earliest possible time, and in fact the only possible one, was the period 
between Pilate’s removal from power, and the arrival of a new Procura- 
tor, or, as in our case, the intervention of the imperial legate of 
Syria; and this period was the time between the feast of Tabernacles, 


28 Gal. 1:18; 2:1. 
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36° and the feast of the Pasch, 37. What then happened was as 
follows. 

Before the first-mentioned feast, L. Vitellius, the legate of Syria, 
following accusations against Pilate on the part of the Samaritans 
whom he had handled roughly, came to Jerusalem and forced Pilate 
to cease functioning as procurator and to repair to Rome in order to 
give an account of his deeds. As the procurators were nominated by 
the Caesar himself, Vitellius could not simply depose Pilate. Con- 
sequently, he did not nominate a successor to Pilate with the full 
capacity of a procurator, but set up a mere manager, Marullus by 
name.*” This man had neither the necessary power, nor, as the events 
manifested, the knowledge or personal influence, to handle the difficult 
Jewish nation; probably he knew too little of the political conditions 
prevailing in Jerusalem to govern the Jews successfully. This was 
the kind of period adapted to a persecution, as described in the Acts 
of the Apostles; for such situations with great regularity gave rise to 
riots and other excesses. It is enough to mention the rebellions that 
broke out after the death of Herod the Great in 4 B.c., and at the 
deposition of Archelaos in A.D. 6. A parallel to our persecution we 
shall see in the last portion of our study, concerning the year A.D. 62. 
Whenever there was a break in the succession of strong rulers, the 
Jews seized the precious occasion to follow their own mind. 

Moreover, Josephus tells us that in A.D. 36 Vitellius deposed Cai- 
aphas.** Why this happened he does not say. Presumably Caiaphas 
was a victim of the same accusers who caused the downfall of Pilate; 
he may have contributed to the persecution of the Samaritans on whom 
the Jews of those days lost no love. But it is equally possible that 
the driving force against him was the Pharisees. Whatever the reason 
one thing was surprising—that Vitellius should have chosen in his 
stead Jonathan, a son of Annas.” It looks as though the legate had 
not been too well informed about the political tendencies and factors 
within Jerusalem Jewry. At any rate, Jonathan was the high priest 
under whom the persecution broke loose against St. Stephen and his 
Hellenist brethren. 

2? See U. Holzmeister, Chronologia Vitae Christi (Rome, 1933), pp. 52 ff. 


8° Ant., XVIII, 4, 2 (§89). Marullus was not fyeuwr, but only éxiueAnrhs. 
" Jbid., 3 (§95). 32 Loc. cit. 
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The question is, who led the persecution, and what was the part 
played in it by the high priest Jonathan. If we study Acts closely, 
we discover that the persecution was a premeditated thing, not an 
outburst of fanaticism, notwithstanding the impression to the contrary 
which the report of Acts makes at first sight. For if the Zealots 
(gana’in) had come upon Stephen, they would not have dragged him 
before the Synedrium, but would have killed him off-hand. Further, 
we read: “‘They incited the people, and the ancients and scribes as 
well” (Acts 6:12). This remark is of importance because of the series: 
people—ancients—scribes; it reflects the course which a premeditated 
affair would take. First the people were made restless. This could 
not for any length of time escape the ancients or elders of the city, 
that is, ‘‘the heads of the most influential lay-families,” or ‘‘the Jerusa- 
lem patricians.’** When they had become anxious lest the commotion 
of the people might take a dangerous turn, they themselves were ripe 
to be influenced against Stephen as the pretended cause of the trouble. 
These nobles, after the Sadducean chief priests, were the second group 
of the Synedrium, themselves partly Sadduceans, partly Pharisees 
Once the enemies of Stephen had come that far, they likewise en- 
deavored, not without success, to influence the third group, the Phari- 
sean rabbis. Judging by their names, as far as tradition has preserved 
them, they were one and all Aramean Jews. As such they had little 
commerce with their Hellenist brethren, and not much esteem for 
them. For that reason it must have taken some effort on the part 
of the Hellenist rabbis of the Synagogues of the Freedmen, of the 
Alexandrinian Jews, and of those from Asia Minor to inform and per- 
suade them of their own view. 

Nor can their success have been complete, as subsequent events 
proved. This same division among the Jewish population between 
the Aramean and the Hellenist group was also felt in the young Church; 
it had been the ultimate reason why Stephen and his six colleagues 
were chosen as helpers of the Apostles. It was also the cause of the 
restriction of the persecution to St. Stephen and the Hellenist Chris- 
tians, while the Twelve, and with them the Aramean part of the 
Church, remained unharmed. It is a fair guess that many of the 
Pharisean rabbis put up little resistance against a persecution of the 


* Jo. Jeremias, op. cit., II, B, 1 Lfg., pp. 89, 93. 
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former, but effectively shielded the latter. For the ideas preached 
by Stephen and held by the rest of the Hellenists were at the least 
“offensive to pious ears,” even outright heresy from the orthodox 
Jewish standpoint; whereas from Simon Peter and the Twelve and 
other Aramean Christians such utterances had not been heard. For 
them, therefore, the Pharisean rabbis retained a certain degree of 
sympathy, because they lived an exemplary life according to the tenets 
of the Pharisees. That is why we attribute to these rabbis the dis- 
tinction which was made in the persecution. We are even entitled to 
go further. Josephus describes the Pharisees as “circumspect” and 
“by nature mild when punishing.’*® They may, then, have agreed 
that something should be done in the matter of Stephen’s preaching, 
but in all likelihood did not think of acts of violence; they were taken 
by surprise when things actually happened. 

With the Pharisean rabbis two of the three sections of the Synedrium 
were won; what of the third section, that of the Sadducean chief 
priests? They had proved themselves the sworn enemies of Jesus 
and of the movement started by Him, and it was not to be expected 
that they would create any obstacle against doing away with Stephen; 
on the contrary, such a thing could only be welcomed by them. That 
Jonathan and the other chief priests had indeed a hand in the game is 
proved by the events; the enemies seized Stephen at exactly the right 
day and hour, namely, when the Synedrium was in session; for like 
all such bodies it must have had its appointed periods and hours to 
convene. So it was possible to bring the accused man at once before 
the Synedrium, which also acted as the supreme court. This again 
proves careful scheming and does not permit us to consider the pro- 
cedure against Stephen as an act of fanaticism. To bring Stephen to 
the Synedrium with the appearance of a tumult meant, of course, 
an interruption of the session. In spite of it, the order of business 
was at once changed in favor of the accusers; and here, if we are not 
mistaken, we see the hand of the high priest. If he had not been 
informed previously, he would not have entered upon the process 
against Stephen at once, as he actually did by putting to him the 
obligatory demand to answer the accusations. This is strongly sugges- 
tive of a previous arrangement and of the consent of the chief priests 


* Ant., XVII, 2, 4 (§41). % Tbid., XIII, 10, 6 ($294). 
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in general. The very promptness with which Jonathan acquiesced 
to the apparently turbulent demand to have Stephen judged betrayed 
that the high priest had a part in the conspiracy. 

The interruptions of Stephen’s speech (Acts 7:51, 54) and his being 
lead away were tumultuous, but not above suspicion. After Gamaliel 
had beaten Caiaphas so badly, one could not run the risk of suffering 
a similar defeat. When Jonathan agreed that Stephen be brought 
before the supreme court, he had to be certain that the Pharisees 
would not thwart the scheme this time. To this emergency the tumult 
answered suspiciously well; it simply ruled out a discussion and formal 
condemnation of the accused man. That all was not genuine was 
also demonstrated when at the execution the enemies fell back upon 
established rules; the first witnesses put their cloaks at the feet of 
Saul in their order as the first to throw stones at their victim, exactly 
as the Law prescribed. That was not the doing of religious fanatics 
who forgot themselves, but the action of people who acted with a set 
mind. The tumult against St. Stephen was to a great extent a fake. 
It showed a double face: it was too legal to be lynch-law, and too 
irregular to constitute a proper process. It was a concerted game, 
badly played, and very compromising for Jonathan. Considering 
all these incidents, we understand how Stephen could get a magnificent 
funeral with many orthodox Jews participating: “‘Pious men buried 
Stephen, and made a great mourning over him” (Acts 8:2). 

The murder of St. Stephen was followed by a bloody persecution 


against the Hellenist Christians, wherein Saul of Tarsus played a ' 


prominent part. This development was likewise unthinkable without 
the cooperation of the high priest. For this persecution likewise 
was not an outburst of religious fanaticism; it was carried out with 
deliberation and according to plan. As we have surmised, the Phari- 
sees had been taken by surprise when Stephen was dragged before the 
Synedrium and so abruptly executed; Jonathan now made his thrust 
against the Hellenist part of the Church before his formidable Phari- 
sean opponents could recover and rally. It was his good luck that 
the initiative of the persecution, in reality or in appearance, came from 
the fiery Saul of Tarsus; this meant quick and energetic action. As 
high priest, Jonathan had the authority and the means to stop Saul 
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and the others from persecuting Jewish people; that he did not inter- 
vene, but on the contrary promoted the persecution, as his letter to 
Damascus shows, made him the moral cause of the crime, and respon- 
sible for it. With the hatred typical of the House of Annas, Jonathan 
thus in some way made good what Caiaphas, his brother-in-law, had 
failed to do; if he could not annihilate the whole Church, he at least 
did his share in undoing her Hellenist wing. 

That by this persecution Jonathan as the responsible person en- 
croached on the rights of the Roman government is beyond doubt; 
the jus gladii which he usurped was the exclusive right of the para- 
mount power. That he ventured to do so not only was caused by the 
absence of a strong procurator, but also by the absence of the legate 
of Syria. After his visit to Jerusalem, the legate had been ordered 
by Tiberius to enter into negotiations with the Parthian king Arta- 
banes; for this purpose he went to the Euphrates.** This happened 
in the winter of A.p. 36-37; so he was far enough away for Jonathan 
to give rein to his hatred, without fear of being interfered with. 

New light on these events comes from the subsequent development. 
When back in Syria, Vitellius received orders to march against the 
Nabatean king Aretas IV, whose territories lay to the south and 
east of Palestine. Vitellius began his march from Akko-Ptolemais. 
When he was on the point of crossing Jewish territory, a deputation from 
Jerusalem met him and besought him to take his route along the coast, 
to avoid Jewish land and the defilement of its holiness by the images 
of the Emperors that were attached to the military signs. In all 
probability, this petition came from the Pharisean rabbis, who by 
their preponderance in the Synedrium caused the official deputation 
tobe sent. Vitellius not only yielded to this request, but, as Josephus 
tells us, “with the tetrarch Herod [Antipas, the chief enemy of Aretas], 
and with his friends [that is, his suite] took the road to Jerusalem in 
order to offer a sacrifice to God, because a feast of the Jews [the Pasch, 
A.D. 37] was at hand. At his entry into the city he received a magnifi- 
cent welcome from the population. He remained there for three days, 
during which he took away the high priesthood from Jonathan and 
transferred it to his brother Theophilos. On the fourth day, having 


% Jbid., XVIII, 4, 4-5 (§§96-105). 
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received a report of the death of Tiberius, he made the people take 
the oath of allegiance in favor of Caius [Caligula].’’ So far the report 
of Josephus.*’ 

He is more reticent than eloquent on this occasion. That Vitellius 
came to Jerusalem for the Pasch with the sole, or even with the main 
purpose of offering a sacrifice is obviously wrong; for all his under. 
standing and sympathy for the Jews, Vitellius was no Jew himself, 
nor had he leanings toward Judaism. If he made this hasty trip to 
Jerusalem, he had other and more urgent reasons. There must have 
been troubles which his agent Marullus had been unable to overcome, 
and their centre was none other than Jonathan. For it is absurd to 
think that the legate deposed the high priest, as it were, by the way, 
after the latter had been in office only half a year. Marullus must 
have sent him word about the situation. As an imperial legate, 
Vitellius naturally had his body-guard with him, and it, joined with 
the Roman garrison in Jerusalem, gave weight to his visit at the feast. 
His intention, then, was to restore the troubled peace, or to prevent 
further disturbances. It was a necessary step because Judea was 
to be the rear in his expedition against the Nabateans. That the 
Emperor’s death would be reported to him in Jerusalem was, of course, 
not known to him beforehand and therefore not a motive for going 
to Jerusalem. 

Moreover, it seems that the Jewish envoys had something to do 
with his visit to the Jewish capital, and with the deposition of Jonathan. 
Jonathan had acted with brutality: “Now on that day [of the death 
of St. Stephen] there broke out a violent persecution against the 
Church in Jerusalem; and, with the exception of the Apostles, they 
were all scattered throughout the districts of Judea and Samaria” 
(Acts 8:1). There were arrests, imprisonments, trials before the court 
of justice, floggings, efforts to extract denials of allegiance to Jesus 
as the Messias, and executions.** The wave of emigration started 
by that persecution reached even far-off Cyprus and Antioch in Syria 
(Acts 11:19) We do not know the exact number of the Hellenists 

who thus lost home and livelihood, but it cannot have been less than 
several thousand, maybe three to four thousand, because the Chris- 
tians seem to have formed from eight to ten per cent of the total 


37 Tbid., 5, 3 (§§120-124). Acts 22:4; 26:10-11. 
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population of Jerusalem in those days. Such a sudden change in 
the population as was caused by the emigration and flight of the 
Christian Hellenists, necessarily affected a great many other people, 
for it must have caused a considerable disarrangement of business 
in general throughout the city. This was the trouble that Jonathan 
had started and for which Vitellius came to Jerusalem. It was more 
than enough reason for the Pharisean rabbis, who were always antago- 
nists of the Sadducean high priests, on their part to invite Vitellius 
to depose Jonathan. Ruthless as he was, Jonathan may have shown 
this quality also in his dealings with them. Finally, the Pharisees 
of those days, being in sympathy with the Aramean Christians, and 
having been duped by Jonathan in the procedure against Stephen, 
could hardly have failed to put in a word against Jonathan when their 
envoys met the legate. Our repeated reference to their sympathy 
with the Christians is no exaggeration, seeing that by this time there 
were Pharisees who were members of the Church (Acts 15:5), and that 
St. Paul could easily call up the Pharisean faction of the Synedrium 
to his aid against the chief priests (Acts 23:6-7). Thus all that 
Josephus tells us about the visit of Vitellius to Jerusalem, and all 
that the Acts of the Apostles report about the persecution can be so 
dovetailed that one part explains the other. And above all, Jonathan 
proved a true son of Annas, the arch-enemy of Jesus; the hatred of 
Annas had been inherited by Jonathan. 

Vitellius replaced Jonathan by his brother Theophilos. This fact 
also fits perfectly into the history as drawn above. All the other 
sons of Annas are known only by their Semitic names— Eleazar, whom 
Valerius Gratus made high priest in A.D. 16, Jonathan, Matthias, 
Annas junior; we shall hear more of all of them. That Theophilos 
was called by his Greek name, and that his Semitic name is not known 
to us, is a sure sign that he was favorably disposed towards Hellenist 
Jews; this gave a certain guarantee that he would stop the persecution 
of the Hellenist Christians, who up to then were all Jews. 


MATTHIAS (A.D. 42-43/4) 


Of equally great interest to us is the persecution which felled the 
Apostle James, the brother of St. John the Evangelist, and nearly 
made the Pope himself, Simon Peter, a martyr (Acts 12). This time 
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it was a question of wiping out the remaining Aramean part of the 
Christian Church, and the idea was to strike the shepherds so as to 
scatter the sheep. It looked like a complement to the persecution 
of 36/37, in which the enemies of the Church, certainly much against 
their desires, had had to stop short of the Apostles and their Aramean 
following; now, some five years later, the half-done work was to be 
completed. 

This comprehensive view of the persecutions implies that they had 
the same origin, being parts of one great plan. Acts, however, does 
not seem to share this opinion, as it charges King Agrippa I alone 
with the responsibility for the persecution of the Apostles. Hence 
it is necessary to find out whether or not the persecution of the Apostles 
reported in the twelfth chapter of Acts had its origin exclusively in 
the wish and whim of Agrippa I. The answer, with great probability, 
is in the negative. Let us see what the facts tell us. 

Agrippa, before he became king, was the classical example of a 
loose liver and adventurer; one has only to read the story of his earlier 
years in the Antiquitates Judaicae of Flavius Josephus.** Given his 
character, Agrippa fitted admirably into the suite of Caius Caligula 
(A.D. 37-41), whose favor he enjoyed. Apart from a sojourn in Pales- 
tine of about a year, A.D. 38-39, he was always with Caligula, until 
this Emperor was murdered. When Claudius became Emperor, 
Agrippa by a clever turn exhibited himself as a friend of the new 
Caesar;‘® he was rewarded with considerable territories.“ But hence- 
forth he could no longer breathe freely in the Roman atmosphere; 
he had been an intimate of Caius, whose memory now was proscribed; 

he must have had enemies in plenty, and must have known what the 
consequences would be—before long he would be a dead man. That is 
why in A.D. 41, as soon as the sea was open to navigation, he left Rome 
for good and settled down in his new kingdom of Palestine. 

For the subsequent years (about three and a half) of Agrippa’s 
domination, Josephus is full of praise: ‘““He liked to dwell in Jerusalem, 
and that continuously; he observed the traditions of the forefathers 
without blemish; he adhered to all the rites of purification, and did 
not let a day pass without assisting at the sacrifice prescribed by the 

* Ant., XVIII, 6, 1-7 (§§143-204). * Ibid., XIX, 4, 1-2 (§§236-45). 

 Tbid., 5, 1 (§§274-75): Judea, Samaria, Abilene. 
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Law.’ Since Josephus was a Pharisee, and in favor with Agrippa’s 
son, Herod Agrippa II, we forgive him this adulation and follow 
common sense, which tells us that Agrippa had not turned into a 
saint. Nor does the text mean that he henceforth always lived in 
Jerusalem, but only that he lived there with preference, and that his 
sojourns in that city were, as a rule, of comparatively long duration. 
For Josephus himself mentions various events that found the king in 
Caesarea, Beyrouth, Tiberias. Nor could it be otherwise. A man of 
Agrippa’s past cannot suddenly have found pleasure in the fetters 
of narrow-minded Pharisaic regulations. He may have observed the 
part of them that concerned his exterior life, as long as he was in the 
City; but he must have felt a craving for “fresh air” and sated it in 
pagan surroundings. When outside of Judea, he dispensed himself 
from the Jewish law, as is proved by the edifices which he constructed 
abroad. In Beyrouth, he built a theater, public baths, porticoes, 
and an amphitheater, at the inauguration of which he was present, 
and had 1400 men fighting for their lives to the delight of the pagan 
onlookers. 

Agrippa’s zeal for Judaism, then, was far from being genuine; it 
was nothing else than a means for furthering his politics; and to these 
we have to turn now. E. Schiirer says that Agrippa’s Pharisaic and 
national attitude caused him even to loosen his bonds of submission 
to Rome.** But in reality things lay the other way. Because his 
relations with Rome, much against his desires, had become precayivus, 
Agrippa became national and Jewish in his behavior. He saw danger 
threatening from Rome, and therefore from the outset of his politics 
he prepared for the worst, which could only mean an attack on him 
from Rome, and this through Syria, when it came at all. The first 
thing to do was to make his domain a reliable stronghold by winning 
the sympathy and whole-hearted allegiance of its populace, particularly 
of the influential classes; the second thing was to make Jerusalem 
impregnable, and to find allies. The series of events as Josephus 
records them, fairly follows this line. 

Before going into details, we should mention a point which had 
nothing to do with this political scheme. When Agrippa visited Pales- 


* Tbid., 7, 3 (§331). 4 [bid., 7, 5 (§§335-37). 
“Emil Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, (4th ed.), I, 556. 
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tine in A.D. 38, he was not yet king of Judea and Jerusalem and could 
not interfere in the question, who was to be high priest. But when 
he arrived in A.D. 41 he had full royal power, and at once deposed 
Theophilos, the son of Annas, and made Simon Kantheras of the 
House of Boéthos high priest. The main reason may have been 
his need for money. It may be that he was not yet high up in inner 
Jewish political affairs. At any rate, as soon as his own political 
scheme began to take shape, he changed back to the most powerful 
among the highpriestly families, that of Annas, as we shall see. 

In order to win the favor of the Jewish people, and in particular 
of the Pharisees, Agrippa began to live like an orthodox Jew. How 
much he succeeded in making himself popular with them, can be seen 
by the very favorable opinion which Flavius Josephus, and in general 
also the Talmud, have of him.“ Thus the most powerful party of 
the Synedrium became his ally. The ancients or elders of the city 
were mostly people with landed property and houses in Jerusalem 
He won them over to himself by abolishing a house rent.‘’ Lastly 
he had also to make the powerful chief priests his friends, and here 
is the point where his persecution of the Church comes in. As far 
as we can judge, a man like Agrippa personally was completely in- 
different as to the existence and tenets of the Christian Church; at 
the most, he despised that sect. But in the course of the year 41, 
the first of his domination, he made himself acquainted with conditions 
in Jerusalem. He could not overlook the power of the House of 
Annas, or fail to consider what could be done in order to win favor 
with the chief priests and with the House of Annas in particular. 
He arranged his plans according to his information. Jonathan had 
only been able to bring to nought the Hellenist group of that sect; 
the Aramean part had been protected by the Pharisees who had 
also previously thwarted Caiaphas’ intentions. Now Agrippa, or his 
advisers, saw a chance to make up for this defeat of the Sadducees, 
and thereby to tie them to his chariot: he would re-install Jonathan, 
who was so well versed in ruthless persecution, whose prestige had 
been impaired by his premature dismissal and would be restored 
by his re-installation. This would be a good way to oblige the House 

© Ant., XIX, 6, 2 (§297) “Cf. Billerbeck, op. cit., II, 709-10. 

T Ant., XIX, 6, 3 (§299). 
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of Annas. Then with the assistance of Jonathan, Agrippa would 
crush the Church of Jesus, and thus not only mightily please the sons 
of Annas, but all the chief priests; he would make them his friends, 
and find their moral and financial support. 

‘Now Agrippa,” says Josephus, “took again the dignity of high priest 
from Simon Kantheras, and wanted to transfer it to Jonathan, the 
son of Annas, declaring that he was more worthy of it.’** This 
happened in the course of the year 42. Josephus says nothing of Simon 
Kantheras as having made a mistake. If the reason which he alleges 
for the change is not only of his own making, but a remark of the king, 
it is not to be taken seriously, because everybody must have seen 
the real purpose of the change. But Jonathan declined the new call 
to the dignity: ““God does not consider me at all worthy of the high 
priesthood. It is enough for me to have worn the sacred vestment 
once; for at the time when I put it on, I was more worthy than now 
where I am supposed again to dress in it.’“* An awfully pious answer 
from the lips of a Sadducee. Probably it is nothing else than an in- 
vention of Josephus, who likes to dress up ugly political things in a 
spiritual cloak. The reason for Jonathan’s refusal must be found 
elsewhere. It lay with the Pharisees whose opposition had accelerated 
his downfall; they would at once be on their guard as soon as he again 
became high priest, and would counteract any enterprise he might 
undertake in favor of the Sadducees. ‘To occupy the post of high priest 
under such auspices was not inviting. So he declined, but knowing 
about the plans of the king, and being a resourceful man, he recom- 
mended his brother as a suitable man for the post and the job. And 
so Agrippa set up Matthias, another son of Annas, as high priest. 

Now the time to launch the persecution had come. With Matthias 
as high priest the co-operation of the Jewish authorities was secured. 
This may have been regarded as necessary; without it an attack against 
the Church, on which the people looked with favor, might have alien- 
ated the crowd from the king, whereas if Agrippa worked through 
the high priest, this result could be avoided. Besides, quick and ener- 
getic action was not likely to be met by efficient opposition from the 
Pharisees; their admiration for the king would make them slow to 
resist in a matter which was not properly their own. Moreover, 


8 Tbid., 4 (§313).  Tbid., (§§314-16). 
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they would then not set up a reaction among the people, so that the 
crowd could easily be made interested in a bloody spectacle. To 
shield the high priest against the Pharisees, the action was to be carried 
out as a process of the crown. The persecution began, probably 
some days before the Passover, with the execution of James, which 
was like a rehearsal to see whether all factors functioned properly. 
When Agrippa “saw that this pleased the Jews, he proceeded to seize 
Peter also” (Acts 12:2). This was to be the main blow against the 
Church, for Peter was known to be her head. A miracle of God pre- 
vented the king from carrying out his plan, and Matthias from sating 
his inherited hatred against the Christians. Our answer, then, to 
the question concerning the responsibility for the persecution is this: 
Formally it was launched in the name and at the initiative of the king. 
But to Agrippa it was merely a means to a political end, quite in 
keeping with his irreligiousness. The responsibility and guilt also 
lay with those who had suggested that means to him, and with the 
high priest Matthias, the son of Annas, by whose co-operation the 
persecution was carried out. 

Its frustration was a blow to the king, but did not decisively influ- 
ence his politics. He had already secured for himself the allegiance 
of the people and of the ruling classes, and had, in the meantime, 
proceeded to make Jerusalem an impregnable fortress. The mighty 
foundations of the Third Wall, which he intended to build for this 
purpose, were never finished because of the speedy intervention of 
the legate of Syria,®® who also frustrated Agrippa’s attempt at a 
coalition with the princes to the north.“ All in all, then, Agrippa’s 
scheme failed, and he remained the vassal of Rome, whom only a 
premature death saved from the fate which he dreaded, and which 
probably would have been his lot. 

But we have to return to his last year. In his third year as king 
of Judea (a.p. 43-44), “Agrippa again took away the high priesthood 
from Matthias and made instead Eleonaios, the son of Kantheras 
(of the House of Boéthos) high priest.’"* Josephus, as often in similar 
matters, does not give the reasons. Matthias no doubt had done 
all in his power to repair the prestige of his family, and to make the 
persecution a success. But the disappearance of Peter had put him 


9 Ibid., 7, 2 (§§326-27).  Jbid., 8, 1 (§§338—41 ® Tbid., ($342). 
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in a delicate position. The king was greatly annoyed. He had 
“intended after the Passover to bring [Simon Peter] out to the people” 
(Acts 12:4), that is, to make the trial a show. It stands to reason 
that the spectacle had been duly announced throughout the city; 
Agrippa and Matthias had chosen the Passover in order to have as 
many spectators as possible present. As Matthias had become high 
priest in A.D. 42, this feast was the Passover of a.p. 43. All was so 
arranged as to flatter the vainglory of the king and serve his general 
politics. All the greater was his disappointment at being deprived 
so unexpectedly of what he had enjoyed in anticipation. ‘He 
examined the guards and ordered their execution’ (Acts 12:19); 
that was his first reaction. But the nameless soldiers could not pass 
as scapegoats; their death did not prevent the affair from becoming 
public knowledge. And so it was intelligible that he also deposed 
Matthias He only waited for some months to give him a chance to 
search for Peter up and down the country. Hence, Josephus, who 
seems to put the dismissal of Matthias at the end of the third year 
of Agrippa, probably is correct. 

The Acts, moreover, give the impression that with the disap- 
pearance of Simon Peter the persecution came to a sudden end. 
Agrippa, indeed, seems to have been so chagrined that he immediately 
turned his back on Jerusalem and went to Caesarea to restore his 
strained nerves in congenial pagan surroundings: “He went down from 
Judea to Caesarea where he made his abode,’’ says Acts (12:19). 
He apparently returned no more to Jerusalem.” He started living 
outside the pale of Jewish convention, for which he was publicly 
attacked in the city, but to no avail; he did not return to Jerusalem 
or to his hypocritical Jewish life. After the fall of Matthias, the chief 
rival of the House of Annas, the House of Boéthos, got the upper 


hand. 
ANNAS JUNIOR (A.D. 62) 


We are not here concerned with the high priest before whom St. Paul 
was brought, about a.p. 58 (Acts 22:30); for there was no persecution 
of the Church, nor had the initiative for St. Paul’s arrest and trial 
come from the high priest. For all we know, one Ananias, the son 


8 [bid., 7, 4—8, 2 (§§332-51), a passage not unfavorable to this conclusion. 
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of Nedebaios, was then high priest (from 47 to 59?). By giving 
order to the jailer to silence the prisoner by blows upon the mouth, 
he illustrated the statement of Flavius Josephus that the high priests 
of those days were of a rude disposition and uncouth even in dealing 
with their own kind.* 

We are more concerned with the events of the year 62. They 
are not reported by the Acts, but by Josephus, and this at some length. 
His description illustrates and confirms the main results of our study. 
He writes: “[Ananos, i.e., Annas] convoked the Synedrium for a 
judgment, and had a relative of Jesus who is called the Christ, whose 
name was James, with some other people, dragged in; he made the accu- 
sation against them of transgressions against the Law, and had them 
stoned to death.’ It was after the death of the procurator, Porcius 
Festus, in A.D. 62.% For some months there was no procurator; 
the news of the death of Festus had first to reach Rome; first, the 
chancery had to find a suitable successor whom the Emperor had to 
nominate, and this man then had to sail to Palestine. Consequently 
we have here another interruption in the series of the governors of 
the country. At the very beginning of this lordless period, King 
Herod Agrippa II deposed the high priest Josepos Kabi, Simon’s son, 
of the House of Kamith, whom he had made high priest a short time 
before, and set up as high priest Ananos junior, a son—presumably 
the youngest—of Ananos, or Annas, senior. Josephus’ report of this 
change suggests that the vacancy of the procuratorial see had some- 
thing to do with it. It seems unlikely that Herod Agrippa had any 
desire for a political stroke; he was too subservient towards the Roman 
overlords. He rather succumbed to intrigues on the part of the House 
of Annas, which saw a unique chance to settle certain affairs. Ananos 
is here described by the Jewish historian as ‘‘of a violent disposition 
and extremely ruthless’; he belonged to the sect of the Sadducees, 
who, as Josephus remarks elsewhere, “‘in judging are more cruel than 

4 Bell. jud., 11, 8, 14 (§166). 

55 In oriental sources the word “brother’’ always had, and still has, the meaning “rela 
tive,” unless the context makes clear that it means what our languages express by 
“brother.” 

% Ant., XX, 9, 1 ($200). 

8? Cf. U. Holzmeister, S.J., Historia Aetatis Novi Testamenti (ed. 2*, 1938), pp. 142-48; 
158 f. 
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all the other Jews.’ Of the achievements of Ananos he mentions 
none except the persecution of the Christians. Ananos considered 
it his foremost task to strike at the Church, employing the method 
which his brother Matthias had used against her—that of killing the 
shepherds. Considering the rising unrest in his country and the daily 
increasing enmity against Rome, one would have thought that other 
tasks were more urgent than to wipe out the Church. But political 
wisdom obviously was not the strong point of Ananos; the traditional 
hatred of his family against the Christians prevailed over everything 
else. ‘‘Being such a man, Ananos thought that by the death of Festus, 
[his successor] Albinus having not yet arrived, the conditions were 
favorable” for his enterprise.*® It was all according to the old formula: 
whenever for the moment Rome’s power was not efficient, violence 
at once became rampant. ; 

The main victim of the persecution was James, a relative of Jesus, 
probably not one of the Twelve,"° but the monarchic bishop of 
Jerusalem, to whom the Apostles had entrusted the mother-church 
even before A.D. 43. Besides, there were other people, presumably 
all prominent members of the Christian community, whom Ananos 
put to death. It was a disaster from which the Church of Jerusalem 
could not recover; she died practically with James. Looking on the 
whole period since the days of Annas senior, we may say that, in 
A.D. 62, the hatred of the House of Annas had reached its goal: no 
Messias Jesus and no Church of Jesus any longer threatened its wealth 
and social position. But it was a victory in appearance rather than 
in reality. True, the Church in Palestine was gone, but it flourished 
elsewhere, throughout the Roman Empire and far beyond its frontiers. 
Moreover, the House of Annas was not allowed to enjoy this victory 
for long. Jesus, whom they had brought to the cross, was already 
on the point of coming to give judgment on all His enemies. In 
A.D. 67, the Zealots, as mentioned above, excluded all the ordinary 
sacerdotal families, consequently also the House of Annas, from 
the high priesthood, and thus deprived Matthias, the son of Theophilos 
of that House, of his position and income. In the following year the 


58 Ant., loc. cit., (§199). 59 Tbid., (§200). 
* Cf. P. Gichter, S.J., Introductio in Novum Testamentum (Innsbruck, 1938), pp. 


228-31. 
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ferocious Idumeans slew Ananos junior with many other nobles, and 
for three days left their bodies “‘naked, meat for dogs and other beasts,” 
in a public square. Two more years, and the Temple was no more, 
nor did the world hear any more of the House of Annas or of any other 
highpriestly family. 

Josephus also mentions here the immediate consequences of the per- 
secution within the Jewish community. ‘Annas’ procedure] exasper- 
ated those very people who had the reputation of being the most 
decent and most observant of the Law in the whole population [i.e., 
the Pharisean rabbis]. And so they secretly sent a deputation to 
the king [Herod Agrippa II] with the request to order Ananos to 
desist from such actions, for [they said that] what he had done up 
to then had been wrong. A certain number of them even went out 
to meet Albinus [the new procurator] on his journey from Alexandria. 
They informed him how much against the law it had been that Ananos 
without his consent had convoked the supreme penal court.” Albinus 
agreed with them, and full of wrath wrote a menacing letter to Ananos, 
saying that he would bring him to book. At that, the king [Herod 
Agrippa] took the high priesthood away from him, after he had been 
in power only three months, and raised Jesus, the son of Damnaios, 
to that dignity.” Herod probably would not have done it on his 
own account, not because he had had anything to do with the perse- 
cution, for that would have been in contradiction with his mind 
as described in Acts (25:13-32), but because he felt obliged to Ananos 
for the sum for which he had purchased the dignity and hoped for 
more “gifts."” The sources say nothing about it, but for Orientals, 
ancient and modern, that is a matter of course. 

This intercession of the Pharisees on behalf of the Christians in an 
affair which did not concern them at all cannot be explained without 
supposing that they felt a remarkable sympathy for the Christian 
Church. This instance also confirms what we have said about similar 
steps of the Pharisees on former occasions. At the trial of Jesus 
they had sided with the high priest—not all of them, and certainly 

® Bell. jud., 1V, 5, 2 (§§316-17; 324). 

5? xaBioat ovvidpiov here cannot mean, “to convoke the Synedrium,” but requires the 
meaning, ‘‘to convoke a penal court, and this, effectu secuto: ie., its death sentence was 


carried out. Only thus could the deputation argue before Albinus 
® Ant., XX, 9, 1, (§§201-203). 
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not all to the same degree, many only halfheartedly. We also may 
take for granted that the death and resurrection of Jesus did not fail 
to make an impression upon the better ones among them. So their 
attitude on that occasion is not exclusive of a different attitude taken 
later towards the Church of Jesus, particularly as their sympathy 
with her went parallel to their opposition against the Sadducean 
chief priests. The struggle of the House of Annas against the Church 
and the sympathy of the Pharisees toward her and their intercession 
on her behalf are a striking proof of the great importance which the 
Church had in the public life of Jerusalem. 

In this connection a word must be added concerning the historian 
Flavius Joserhus. 

If we had only his writings to follow, little or nothing could be said 
about the Church. In fact, he mentions her only at the trial of 
James, whereas he simply ignores the events recorded in Acts. This 
is perfectly in keeping with his mentality. In his biography he 
boasts of being a descendant of Maccabean kings and high priests, 
and not only does he exhibit a high veneration for the institution 
of the high priesthood, but betrays himself time and again as a partisan 
of the illegitimate high priests. Hence he paints them with as beautiful 
colors as possible—see his report of the reinstallation of Jonathan; 
and where for all his good will such colors could not be put on, he 
passes in silence over their meanness often enough, particularly 
when the reader expects to learn something of the reasons why a 
high priest was dismissed. With this tendency Josephus combines 
another, which he has in common with the Pharisees after the 
destruction of the Temple, namely, a deep-rooted antipathy against 
the Christians. That is why he ignores them, and why he extols 
their persecutors, Jonathan, Annas senior, and even Annas junior. 
The blame which, as we have seen, Josephus heaps on Annas junior, 
is more than balanced by the high praise which he lavishes on him 
in other passages, calling him, among other things, “‘a venerable 
man of the greatest decency.’ 

We have finished our survey. The last high priest of the House of 
Annas was Matthias, the son of Theophilos (A.D. 65-67). As there 
were hardly any Christians left, he had no chance of doing them harm. 


“ Bell. jud., IV, 5, 2, ($319). 
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Apart from him and his father, Theophilos (A.p. 37-41), we have found 
that as often as a bloody persecution broke out against the Church 
of Jesus, a member of the House of Annas happened to be high priest; 
and, vice versa, as often as one of that House was high priest, a bloody 
persecution was set on foot against the Christians. Is this a mere 
coincidence? Certainly not. This parallelism requires a causal 
connection: the persecutions invariably had their chief reason in the 
enmity and hatred of the high priests of the House of Annas. 


Year High Priest Persecution 
4.D. 33 Annas senior Crucifixion of Jesus Christ 
33(34) Caiaphas, his son-in-law First trial of the Apostles 
34 Caiaphas Second trial of the Apostles 
(their murder thwarted 
36/37 Jonathan, son of Annas Murder of St. Stephen, et: 
43 Matthias, son of Annas Murder of St. James (Apostle) etc. 
62 Ananos junior, son of Annas Murder of St. James (Bishop) etc. 


Thus we are entitled to call the House of Annas with its chief the 


protagonists against Jesus and His Church 
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THE CONCEPT OF VERBUM IN THE WRITINGS OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


II 


BERNARD LONERGAN, S.J. 
L’Immaculée Conception 


| jen plan of our inquiry has been, first, to determine the introspective 

psychological data involved in the Thomist concept of a verbum 
mentis or inner word; secondly, to review the metaphysical categories 
and theorems in which these introspective data were expressed by 
Aquinas; thirdly, to follow the extrapolation from the analysis of the 
human mind to the account of the divine intellect as known naturally; 
fourthly, to study the theory of the procession of the divine Word. 
The first task of introspective psychology fell into two parts corres- 
ponding to the two different types of inner word, namely, the guod quid 
est or definition, and the compositio vel divisio or judgment. Both 
types proceed from an intelligere, but a difference of product postulates 
a difference of ground; in the preceding article of this series it was 
argued that the intelligere whence proceeds the definition is a direct act 
of understanding, an insight into phantasm; in the present article the 
contention will be that the intelligere from which the judgment pro- 
ceeds is a reflective and critical act of understanding not unlike the act 
of Newman’s illative sense. 

It may be helpful to indicate at once the parallel between the two 
types of procession of inner words. Both definition and judgment 
proceed from acts of understanding, but the former from direct, the 
latter from reflective understanding. Both acts of understanding have 
their principal cause in the agent intellect, but the direct act in the 
agent intellect as spirit of wonder and inquiry, the reflective act in the 
agent intellect as spirit of critical reflection, as virtus iudicativa.! Again, 
both acts of understanding have their instrumental or material causes, 
but the direct act has this cause in a schematic image or phantasm, 
while the reflective act reviews not only imagination but also sense ex- 
perience, and direct acts of understanding, and definitions, to find in 
all taken together the sufficient ground or evidence for a judgment. 


! De Spir. Creat., a. 10 ad 8m. 
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Hence, while the direct act of understanding generates in definition 
the expression of the intelligibility of a phantasm, the reflective act 
generates in judgment the expression of consciously possessed truth 
through which reality is both known and known to be known. 


COMPOSITION OR DIVISION 

Com posito vel divisio is the usual Thomist name for the second type 
of inner word. Its origin lies in the Aristotelian use of grammar for the 
specification of philosophic problems. In the Categories one is told to 
distinguish between simple and composite forms of speech: the latter 
are illustrated by ‘the man runs,” “the man wins”; the former by 
“man,” “runs,” “wins.” In the Perihermeneias there is set forth the 
concomitance of truth or falsity in the mind and, on the other hand, 
linguistic synthesis: one means the true or false not by any single word, 
not even by the copula, but only by a conjunction of words; apparent 
exceptions arise, not because any single word by itself really means the 
true or false, but only because one can at times enounce a single word 
and have others, as the grammarians say, understood.* This passage 
Aquinas discussed at length, drawing an illuminating distinction be- 
tween the primary and the consequent meanings of the verb “Est.” 
Primarily, ‘‘Est simpliciter dictum significat in actu esse’’; but conse- 
quently and implicitly, ‘‘Est’’ means the true or false. For the primary 
meaning of ‘‘Est”’ is the actuality of any form or act, substantial or 
accidental; but consequently, because actuality involves synthesis with 
the actuated, and implicitly because the actuated subject is understood 
when actuality is affirmed, there is the connotation of truth or falsity 
in this and other verbs.‘ 

This distinction may be paralleled by the standard Aristotelian and 
Thomist division of evs into ens that is equivalent to verum and, on the 
other hand, ens that is divided by the ten categories.’ But from the 
viewpoint of a genetic analysis of judgment a prior, though related, dis- 
tinction must claim our immediate attention. As the name, ‘‘com- 
positio,’’ suggests, there is to the judgment a purely synthetic element. 
It is on this ground that we are told that truth or falsity reside in the 

2 Categories 2,1a17. 3 Periherm., 1, 3; 16b 19-25, 


‘In I Periherm., lect. 5, ad fin 
In V Met., lect 9. $889 ff., $895 ff.; De Ente et Essentia, c. 1, init.; et passim, 
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conjunction as such and not in the terms that are conjoined. How- 
ever, besides this element of synthesis, there is to judgment a further 
element by which synthesis is posited. If one compares the terms of a 
judgment to matter and the synthesis of the terms to form, then this 
act of positing synthesis by affirmation or denial may be likened to 
existence, which actuates the conjunction of matter and form. With- 
out such positing there may be synthesis, as in a question or an hy- 
pothesis, but as yet there is no judgment. Again, synthesis, though 
not posited, may be true or false, but as yet it is not known to be true 
or false. Finally, as long as synthesis is not posited, the peculiar ob- 
jective reference of the judgment is lacking; as yet the primary mean- 
ing of “Est,” the affirmation (or negation) of an “‘in actu esse,”’ is not 
involved. In Aristotle, it is true, this distinction between the merely 
synthetic element in judgment and, on the other hand, the positing of 
synthesis is not drawn clearly. In Thomist writings, I believe, the use 
of Aristotelian terminology obscures to some extent a more nuanced 
analysis. In any case it was only by making this distinction that I 
was able to organize the materials I had collected, and so the rest of 
this section will be devoted to the synthetic element in judgment, while 
following sections will take up successively different aspects of the more 
important and more difficult element by which synthesis is posited. 
With regard to the synthetic element in judgment, certain prelim- 
inary distinctions must be drawn: there is the real composition in things 
themselves; there is the composition of inner words in the mind; there 
is the composition of outer words in speech and writing. The last of 
these three is obvious: spoken words are conjoined in a vocal and tem- 
poral cadence; written words are joined by using punctuation marks. 
Roughly parallel to the composition of outer words is the composition 
of inner words, so that at times, it may be difficult to say which com- 
position is in question, as in the second part of the statement, “‘esse . . . 
significat compositionem propositionis quam anima adinvenit coniun- 
gens praedicatum subiecto.’® However, there is no doubt about the 
existence of an inner composition: it arises from the discursive charac- 
ter of our intellects, which form separate concepts to know first the 
subject and then the accident, which move from knowledge of the one 
to knowledge of the other, which attain knowledge of the inherence of 


® Sum. Theol., I, q. 3, a. 4.ad 2m. 
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accidents in subjects by some sort of combination or union of species.’ 
Finally, the ground and cause of the composition that occurs in 
the mind and in speech is a real composition in the thing. Thus, the 
proposition, ‘Socrates is a man,” has its ground and cause in the com- 
position of a human form with the individual matter of Socrates; the 
proposition, “Socrates is white,” has its ground and cause in the com- 
position of a real accident, whiteness, with a real subject, Socrates.* 
The one point to be noted here is that truth is not merely the sub- 
jective, mental synthesis. It is the correspondence between mental 
and real synthesis. More accurately, in our knowledge of composite 
things, truth is the correspondence of mental composition with real 
composition or of mental division with real division; falsity is the non- 
correspondence of mental composition to real division or of mental 
division to real composition.’ But besides our knowledge of composite 
substances there are three other cases in which the foregoing account of 
truth suffers modal variations: in our knowledge of simple substances 
the incom plexa are known complexe; inversely, when simple substances 
know composite objects, the complexa are known incomplexe;" finally, 
in the self-knowledge of the absolutely simple substance, knowing and 
known are an identity and so truth can be named a correspondence in 
that case only by the artifice of a double negation; one cannot say that 
divine intellect is similar to divine being, for similarity supposes 
duality; one can say only that divine intellect is not dissimilar to divine 
being." However, for the present, the significance of these modal 
variations is merely that they serve to stress the fact that mental syn- 
thesis is one thing and that judgment involves another. Judgment 
includes knowledge of truth; but knowledge of truth is knowledge not 
merely of mental synthesis but essentially of the correspondence be- 


tween menta! synthesis and real synthesis. The immediate issue is 


the nature of the origin and genesis of the mental synthesis, of the con- 


] 


junction simply as conjunction in the mind and s 


as prior to knowledge 


of its correspondence to real conjunction. 


7 De Ver., q. 2, a. 7c. post med. ‘In IX Met., lect. 11, §1898. 
* [hid., §1896; In VI Met., lect. 4, §1225 
The basic discussion is Jn 1X Met., lect. 11, $1901 ff.; cf. De Ver.,q. 2, a. 7; q. 8, 
aa. 14-15; Sum. Theol., I, q. 14, a. 14, q. 58, aa. 2-4; q. 85, aa. 4-5; II-IT. q. 1, a. 2 ¢; 
et loc. par. 


u Sum. Theol., 1, q. 16, a. 5 ad 2m. 2 Ihid., a. 2 
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Mental synthesis is of concepts. As one defined term proceeds from 
one insight into phantasm, so two defined terms proceed from two in- 
sights. Such multiple insights and definitions may be separate, iso- 
lated, atomic. But it also happens that one insight combines with 
another, or that a first develops so as to include a second. Such a pro- 
cess of developing insight is the whole task of catching on to a science; 
and, perhaps, it was this very point that obscurely was uppermost in 
Aristotle’s mind when he drew his distinction between the two opera- 
tions of intellect, namely, knowledge of the indivisible and knowledge 
of the composite. For he appealed to the naive, evolutionary theory 
of Empedocles that fancied an initial state of nature in which heads 
existed apart from necks and trunks apart from limbs; later, concord 
brought such separate members together into the harmonious wholes of 
the animals that, by a well-known law, alone have survived. In like 
manner, Aristotle contended, intellect puts together what before were 
apart. It is one thing to understand that the diagonal stands to the 
side of a square as root two to unity; it is another to grasp that that 
proportion is an irrational; it is a third to see that an irrational cannot 
be a measure. One may understand in isolation both the nature of 
measurement and the ratio of the diagonal to the side. But if one also 
understands the nature of irrationals, one has the scientific middle term 
for grasping that the diagonal of a square is incommensurable with its 
side; and in this final state one deals with concepts not in isolation but 
in intelligible unity; one sees, as it were in a single view, the diagonal 
as an irrational, and the irrational as an incommensurable." 

Note the nature of the conjunction: it is not that two concepts merge 
into one concept; that would be mere confusion; concepts remain 
eternally and immutably distinct. But while two concepts remain 
distinct as concepts, they may cease to be two intelligibilities and merge 
intoone. ‘Symmetrum et diametrum aliquando separatim et seorsum 
intellectus intelligit, et tunc sunt duo intelligibilia; quando autem com- 
ponit, fit unum intelligibile et simul intelligitur ab inteliectu.”"* How 
do two concepts become one intelligibility? Not by a change in the 
concepts but by a coalescence or a development of insights: where be- 
fore there were two acts of understanding, expressed singly in two 

3 Jn II] de An., lect. 11, §747-49; on irrationals, Jn V Met., lect. 17, $1020 

“In ITI de An., lect. 11, §749. 
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concepts, now there is but one act of understanding, expressed in the 
combination of two concepts. This combination of two, as a combina- 
tion, forms but a single intelligible, a single though composite object 
of a single act of understanding. 

The psychological fact that insights are not unrelated atoms, that 
they develop, coalesce, form higher unities, was fully familiar to 
Aquinas. Repeatedly he spoke of an infelligere multa per unum: many 
acts of understanding cannot be simultaneous in one intellect; but one 
act of understanding can and does grasp many objects in a single 
view."* Understanding a house is not understanding severally the 
foundation, the walls, and the roof; it is understanding one whole.* 
The object of judgment is not the several terms but the one proposi- 
tion.” Knowledge of first principles is not exclusively a matter of 
comparing abstract terms or concepts; no less than the terms, the 
nexus between them may be directly abstracted from phantasm, so 
that, just as the concept, so also the principle may be the expression of 
an insight into phantasm.'* The synthetic character of understanding 
is illustrated not only in the concept of a whole, such as a house, and 
in the grasp of a principle, but also in the learning of a science; for the 
less intelligent type of mind has to have things explained in painful 
detail, while the more intelligent catches on from a few indications." 

Moreover, it is this synthetic character of understanding that is 
peculiarly evident in the theory of angelic and of divine knowledge. 
Angels need species to know things other than themselves; but the 
higher angels are higher because they grasp more by fewer species than 
do the lower with more numerous species; their acts of understanding 
are wider in sweep and more profound in penetration.”°. The summit 
of such sweep and penetration is the divine intellect; for the divine act 
of understanding is one, yet it embraces in a single view all possibles 

In IT Sent., d. 3, q. 3, a. 4; In IIT Sent., d. 14, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 4c. et 1m; Quod. VII, 
a. 2; De Ver., q. 8, a. 14; C. Gent., I, 55; De An., a. 18, ad 5m; Sum. Theol., I, q. 85, a. 4. 

In VI Met., lect. 4, $1229 

17 [bid.; In IIT Sent., d. 14, q. 1, a. 2, sol. 4; De Ver., q. 8, a. 14c. ad fin.; C. Gent. I, 55 
(ed. Leon., XIII, 157a 22 ff 

18 See P. Hoenen, “De Origine Primorum Principiorum Scientiae,” Gregoriznum, XIV 
(1933), 153-84; XIX (1938), 498-514; XX (1939), 19-54; 321-50. 

19 Sum. Theol., I, q. 35, a. 3 

20 [bid.; In II Sent., d. 3, q. 3, a. 2; De Ver., q. 8, a. 10; C. Gent., II, 98 
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and the prodigal multiplicity of actual beings.*! Finally, it is to such 
a view of all reality that human intellect naturally aspires. The 
specific drive of our nature is to understand,” and indeed to understand 
everything, neither confusing the trees with the forest nor content to 
contemplate the forest without seeing all the trees. For the spirit of 
inquiry within us never calls a halt, never can be satisfied, until our 
intellects, united to God as body to soul, ** know ipsum intelligere and 
through that vision, though then knowing aught else is a trifle,** con- 
template the universe as well.” 

If to thirst, however obscurely, for this consummation is natural, 
still to achieve it is supernatural.”* But besides supernatural, there is 
also natural achievement, progress in understanding within the natural 
ambit of our development. Such progress, as progressing, is reason; 
for reason is to understanding, as motion is to rest. Reason is not one 
potency, and understanding another potency; on the level of 
potency the two are identical; they differ only as process to a term dif- 
fers from achievement in the term.**7 This point merits illustration. 

It is objected, frequently enough, that syllogism does not represent 
the manner in which, as a matter of fact, we learn and think. This 
difficulty has its ground, partly in the identity of reason and under- 
standing, partly in the type of examples of syllogism commonly found 
in the text-books. Syllogism may represent either reasoning or under- 
standing. When we understand, we no longer are reasoning or learn- 
ing; we have reached the term and apprehend the many as one; but 
the stock examples of syllogism represent acts of understanding, mat- 
ters that may have puzzled us long ago, but now are taken for granted. 
It follows that such syllogisms do not illustrate learning or reasoning 

1 C. Gent., I, 46 ff.; In I Sent., d. 35-36; De Ver., qq. 2-3; Sum. Theol., I, q. 14, aa. 
5-6; q. 15, aa. 1-3 

2 De Ver., q. 14, a. 1 c.: “...intellectus...proprium terminum... qui est visio 
alicuius intelligibilis.” 

"0. Gent., IIT, 51. 

4 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 12, a. 8 ad 4m. 

% Thid., I-II, q. 3, a. 8. 

*C. Gent., IIT, 52; see Henri Rondet, ““Nature et surnaturel dans la théologie de s. 
Thomas d’Aquin,” Rech. sc. rel., XXXIIT (1946), 56-91. 

7 In II Sent., d. 9, q. 1, a. 8 ad 1m; De Ver., q. 15, a. 1; Sum. Theol., I, q. 79, a. 8 c.; 
cf. J. Peghaire, Intellectus et Ratio selon S. Thomas d’Aquin (Inst. méd. d’Ottawa, VI; 
Ottawa and Paris, 1936 
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acquired habit and from infused habit. The natural habit, though it 
has a determination from sense, results strictly from intellectual light 
alone; the acquired habit has in sense not only a determination but also 
a cause.“ Thus, the natural habit is more like the infused than the 
acquired: the infused virtue of faith is not caused but only receives a 
determination from the preaching of the gospel.* This is very subtle, 
introspective psychology. To grasp it one has to compare two types of 
first principle. Thus, there is at least a certain self-evidence to the 
principle of inverse squares; but it is not a self-evidence that can be 
apprehended without an image of spatial extension. On the other 
hand, the evidence of the principle of non-contradiction is of a different 
type; with regard to it, any sensible instance is equally relevant and 
none is more than an illustration; for this principle does not arise from 
an insight into sensible data but from the nature of intelligence as such; 
and so its field of application is not limited to the realm of possible 
human experience, as the principle of inverse squares is limited to the 
imaginable and as certain geometrical principles to the Euclidean 
imaginable. 

Nowhere, to my knowledge, did Aquinas offer to give a complete list 
of naturally known principles. His stock examples are the principle 
of non-contradiction and of the whole being greater than the part.” 
But it does not follow that the list of such principles is quite indeter- 
minate. As there are naturally known principles, so also there is an 
object which we know per se and naturally. That object is ens; and 
only principles founded upon our knowledge of ens are naturally 
known.” The nature of our natural knowledge of ens already has been 
touched upon in the previous article,** and to it we shall have to return 
later in this article. If we are correct in urging that intelligibility is 
the ground of possibility and that possibility is possibility of being, so 
that the concept of being is known naturally because it proceeds from 
any intelligibility in act ( = any intelligence in act), then it is equally 
clear that the principle of non-contradiction is known naturally; for 
that principle is the natural law of the procession of any concept from 

4 In IT Sent., d. 24, q. 2, a. 3 sol.; De Ver., q. 8, a. 15 c. fin. 

% In IIT Sent., d. 23, q. 3, a. 2 ad 1m. 

* In II Met., lect. 1, §277, IV, lect. 6, $605; Jn I] Sent., d. 24, q. 2, a. 3 sol.; et passim. 

7 C. Gent., II, 83 (ed. Leon., XTIT, 523a 26 fi 

* THEOL. Stup., VII (1946), p. 390 f. 
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intelligence in act, and so it is the first principle ruling all conceptualiza- 
tion, as Aquinas affirmed.*® 

The other stock example of a naturally known principle, namely, 
that the whole is greater than the part, must be interpreted correctly. 
It is not to be taken exclusively in terms of quantitative magnitudes; 
for as non-contradiction is the first principle of conceptualization, so 
the principle of whole and part is affirmed to be the first principle of all 
judgment.‘ Judgment is a compositio, and its standard of reference is 
the ens completum. As matter is to form, so sense knowledge is to 
intellectual insight ;*! conceptualization joins intelligible form with 
common matter, to give the res,* the combination of both matter and 
form in a single object. Hence the concept is called the primo et per se 
intellectum,** since prior to conceptualization one does not know the 
thing as thing but only its matter by sense and its form by insight. 
Still, the concept is always abstract, for it omits the individual matter. 
Only in the further reflection connected with judging does the intellect 
know the ens completum; yet it does so with such naturalness that the 
foregoing analysis may seem surprising. Hence, in this sense certainly, 
it is naturally known that the whole is greater than the part. 

This section on the synthetic element involved in judgment may be 
concluded with a resumé. Insight into phantasm expresses itself in a 
quod quid est. Such an expression per se is neither true nor false. 
Next, many insights into many phantasms express themselves severally 
in many simple quiddities; none of these singly is true or false; nor are 
all together true or false, for as yet they are not together. Thirdly, 
what brings simple quiddities together is not some change in the quid- 
dities; it is a change in the insights whence they proceed. Insights 
coalesce and develop; they grow into apprehensions of intelligibility on 
a deeper level and with a wider sweep; and these profounder insights are 
expressed, at times indeed by the invention of such baffling abstractions 
as classicism or romanticism, education, evolution, or the philosophia 
perennis, but more commonly and more satisfactorily by the combina- 
tion, as combination, of simple concepts. Fourthly, such synthetic 

*In IV Met., lect. 6, §605. “Loc. cit. De Ver.,q. 10, a. 8 ad 1m (2™ ser.). 

“In IV Met., lect. 2, §553: “Sciendum est enim quod hoc nomen Homo imponitur a 
quidditate sive a natura hominis; et hoc nomen Res imponitur a quidditate tantum; hoc 


vero nomen Ens imponitur ab actu essendi.”’ 
* De Pot., q. 9, a. 5c. 
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sweep and penetration comes at first blush to the angel, but man has to 
reason to it; his intellect is discursive. Still it is not pure discourse. 
Without initial and natural acts of understanding, reasoning would 
never begin; nor would there be profit or term to reasoning, did it not 
naturally end in an act of understanding in which the multiple elements 
of the reasoning process come into focus in a single view. _Fifthly, rea- 
soning in its essence is simply the development of insight; it is motion 
towards understanding. In the concrete such development is a dialec- 
tical interplay of sense, memory, imagination, insight, definition, criti- 
cal reflection, judgment; we bring to bear on the issue all the resources 
at our command. Still, the more intelligent we are, the more we are 
capable of knowing ex pede Herculem; then the more rapid is our pro- 
gress to the goal of understanding and the less is our appeal to the 
stylized reasoning of text-books on formal logic. Again, once we 
understand, we no longer bother to reason; we take in the whole at 
a glance. With remarkable penetration Aquinas refused to take as 
reason the formal affair that modern logicians invent machines to per- 
form. He defined reason as development in understanding; and to 


that, formal reasoning is but an aid. 


JUDGMENT 


The act of judgment is not merely synthesis but also positing of 
synthesis. The preceding section argued that the pure synthetic ele- 
ment in judgment arises on the level of direct understanding and con- 
sists in the development of insights into higher unities. The present 
section will study the more elementary aspects of the act of positing 
the synthesis. This act may be characterized by the fact that in it 
there emerges knowledge of truth. So far we have considered the men- 
tal compositio in its basic stage; we now have to consider knowledge of 
the correspondence between the mental and the real compositio. 

The issue, then, is not knowledge as true or false but knowledge as 
known to be true or false. Even sense knowledge may be true or false. 
Just as good and bad regard the perfection of the thing, so true and 
false regard the perfection of a knowing. True knowing is similar, 
false is dissimilar, to the known. But though sense knowledge must be 
either similar or dissimilar to its object, it neither does nor can include 
knowledge of its similarity or dissimilarity. Again, a concept must be 
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either similar or dissimilar to its object; but intellectual operation on 
the level of conceptualization does not include knowledge of such 
similarity or dissimilarity. It is only in the second type of intellectual 
operation, only in the production of the second type of inner word, that 
intellect not merely attains similitude to its object but also reflects 
upon and judges that similitude.“ 

Such reflection presents a familiar puzzle. To judge that my know- 
ing is similar to the known involves a comparison between the knowing 
and its standard; but either the standard is known or it is not known; 
if it is known, then really the comparison is between two items of knowl- 
edge, and one might better maintain that we know directly without 
any comparing; on the other hand, if the standard is not known, there 
cannot be a comparison. This dilemma of futility or impossibility 
frightens the naive realist, who consequently takes refuge in the flat 
affirmation that we know, and that is all there is about it. It perhaps 
will not be out of place to indicate at once that Aquinas met this issue 
in a different manner. 

He admitted the necessity of a standard in judgment: “nomen mentis 
a mensurando est sumptum’”’;* “iudicium autem de unoquoque habetur 
secundum illud quod est mensura eius.’’* Not only did he admit the 
necessity of a standard, but also he does not seem to have considered as 
standard either of the alternatives against which the above dilemma is 
operative; for his standard was neither the thing-in-itself as thing-in- 
itself and so as unknown, nor was it some second inner representation 
of the thing-in-itself coming to the aid of the first in a futile and super- 
fluous effort to be helpful. The Thomist standard lay in the principles 
of the intellect itself: ‘“‘nomen mentis dicitur in anima, sicut et nomen 
intellectus. Solum enim intellectus accipit cognitionem de rebus men- 
surando eas quasi ad sua principia.’’**7 Just what is meant by intellect 
measuring things by its own principles, can appear only in the sequel. 
Three points are to be considered, though only two of the three in the 
present section. First, something must be said on the effect of such 
measuring by a standard, namely, on assent and certitude. Secondly, 
something must be added with regard to such measurement on the com- 
mon criteriological level; namely, granted that some judgments 


“In VJ Met., lect. 4, §1232-36; Sum. Theol.,1,q.16,a.2c. 
* De Ver.,q. 10, a. 1c. * Tbid., a. 9c. @ Tbid., a. 1. 
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are true, how can we tell the true from the false? Or, in other words, 
even if no judgments really are true, still some are at least subjectively 
necessary; what then are the grounds and motives of such subjective 
necessity? Thirdly, there remains the critical issue; granted the sub- 
jective necessity of some judgments as knowable and known, how does 
the mind proceed from such immanent coercion to objective truth and, 
through truth, to knowledge of reality? In the investigation of 
Thomist thought on these questions we may hope to discover the 
nature of the procession of the second type of inner word from an 
intelligere. 

On assent we may be brief. 
It is, accordingly, contrasted with consent which is an act of the will. 
The good is in things, but the true is in the mind; consent is a motion of 
the will with respect to the thing, but assent is a motion of the intellect 
with respect to a conception.” Again, the object of an assent is either 
We do not assent to simple quiddities; again, 
We assent to first 


It is an act of the possible intellect." 


side of a contradiction. 
we do not assent when we doubt or merely opine. 
principles, to demonstrable conclusions, to the affirmations of reliable 
authority. Assent occurs when we judge a conception of the thing 
to be true. It must be motivated; thus intellectual light moves us to 
assent to first principles, and first principles in turn move us to assent 
to demonstrable conclusions * In a word, assent appears to be identi- 
cal with judgment but to emphasize its subjective and reflective 
aspects; it is the judgment as a personal act, committing the person, 
and a responsibility of the person; it is the judgment as based upon an 
apprehension of evidence, as including an awareness of its own validity, 
as a truth in the subject rather than as a truth absolutely and as a 
medium in quo reality is apprehended.* 

Assent or judgment, on the criteriological level, is reached by a 
resolutio in principia. Unfortunately, this expression is ambiguous. 
At times it is connected with the contrast between the via compositionis 
and the via resolutionis, that is, between the different orders in which a 


** Ibid., q. 14, a. 1¢ De Malo, q. 6, a. 1 ad 14m. 
5° De Ver., q. 14, a. 1¢ 8 De Malo, q. 6, a. 1 ad 14m. 
52 In Boet. de Trin., q a. 1 ad 4m 


53 See In IIT Sent., d. 23, q. 2, a. 2, sol. 3; De Ver., q. 14, a. 1; In Boet. de Trin., q. 3, 
a. 1; Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 2,a.1. On truth as a medium in quo, ci. Sum. Theol., I, q. 3, 


a. 4 ad 2m. 
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science might be studied. Thus one might study chemistry only in the 
laboratory in a series of experiments that followed the history of the 
development of the science; one would begin from common material 
objects, learn the arts of qualitative and quantitative analysis, and 
very gradually advance to the discovery of the periodic table and the 
sub-atomic structures. But one might begin at the other end with 
pure mathematics, then posit hypotheses regarding electrons and pro- 
tons and neutrons, work out possible atomic and then molecular struc- 
tures, develop a method of analysis, and finally turn for the first time to 
real material things. Both of these lines of approach are mere abstrac- 
tions, for actual thinking oscillates dialectically between the two 
methods. Still, even if they are abstractions, they merit names, and 
the former is the via resolutionis while the latter is the via com- 
positionis.“ It is this via resolutionis that is meant by the resolutio in 
principia, when we are told that the right way to know that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles is not to take the 
proposition on faith but to resolve it as a conclusion to its first prin- 
ciples.*® 

However, there is another meaning to the expression, resolulio in 
principia, and in this case it coincides with the via iudicii as opposed to 
the via inventionis vel inguisitionis. This is a distinct contrast, for the 
via inventionis may be the via compositionis® and it may be the via 
resolutionis.’”’ On the other hand, the via iudicii has to do with the 
reflective activity of mind assaying its knowledge. There are truths 
that naturally are known; they form the touch-stone of other truth; 
and judging is a matter of reducing other issues to the naturally known 
first principles.5* Thus, in demonstrations certitude is attained by a 


“In II Met., lect. 1, §278 % De Ver.,q. 12, a.1¢;q. 15, a. 3c. 

® Sum. Theol., I, q. 79, a. 8 c.: “Ratiocinatio humana secundum viam inquisitionis 
vel inventionis, procedit a quibusdam simpliciter intellectis, quae sunt prima principia.” 

7 [bid.,a.9c.: “Secundum viam inventionis, per res temporales in cognitionem deveni- 
mus aeternorum, secundum illud Apostoli, ‘invisibilia Dei per ea quae facta sunt, intellecta, 
conspiciuntur.’ ”’ 

8 Tbid., a. 8 c.: “Ratiocinatio humana . . . in via iudicii resolvendo redit ad prima prin- 
cipia, ad quae inventa examinat.” Jbid.,a.12¢.: “Ratiocinatio hominis, cum sit quidam 
motus, ab intellectu progreditur aliquorum, scilicet naturaliter notorum absque investiga- 
tione rationis, sicut a quodam principio immobili; et ad intellectum etiam terminatur, 
inquantum ‘udicamus per principia naturaliter nota de his quae ratiocinando inveniuntur.” 
Cf. note 28 supra. 
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resolution to first principles ;* such a resolution is the efficient cause of 
the certitude ;* until the resolution reaches the first principles, doubt 
is possible, but once it has reached them, doubt is excluded." For in 
the demonstrative sciences the conclusions are so related to the prin- 
ciples that, were the conclusions false, the principles would have to be 
false; hence the mind is coerced by its own natural acceptance of the 
principles to accept the conclusions as well.” With regard to the quod 
quid est and with regard to principles known immediately from such 
knowledge of quiddity, intellect is infallible; but with regard to further 
deductions intellect may err; still, such error is excluded absolutely, 
whenever a correct resolulio in principia is performed. 

This reflective activity of judging has its psychological conditions. 
People who syllogize in their sleep regularly find on awakening that 
they have been guilty of some fallacy.“ Though dreamers may be 
aware that they are dreaming,® still their self-possession is never more 
than partial.“ It is because the ligature of the senses in sleep prevents 
proper judging that moral fault in that state is not imputed. The 
existence of such a psychological condition points to the conclusion 
that judging is an activity involving the whole man. Knowledge of 
the quod quid est takes us outside time and space; but the act of com- 
positio vel divisio involves a return to the concrete. In particular, 
whatever may be hymned about eternal truths, human judgments al- 
ways involve a specification of time.® Indeed, since truth existsonly 
in a mind, and since only the mind of God is eternal, there can be but 
one eternal truth.’ In our minds truth ordinarily consists in the ap- 
plication of abstract universals to sensible things, and such an applica- 
tion involves a temporal qualification.*° Even when thought rises to 
the third degree of abstraction, our expressions retain a temporal con- 
notation; and this is only natural, for the proper and proportionate ob- 
ject of our intellects is the nature of sensible things, and it is by an 
extrapolation from sensible natures that we conceive any other.” 


89 In IT Sent., d. 9, q. 1, a. 8 ad Im. 60 Jn IIT Sent., d. 23, q. 2, a. 2, sol. 1. 
6! Jn I] Sent.,d.7,q.1,a.1¢. © De Ver., q. 22, a. 6ad 4m; q. 24, a. 1 ad 18m. 
$3 Tbid., q. 1, a. 12 c. * Sum. Theol., 1, q. 84, a. 8 ad 2m. 
% De Ver., q.12,a.3ad 2m. ® Sum. Theol., I, q. 84, a. 8 ad 2m. 


87 Jbid., “‘Sed contra.” 

68 Jn III de An., lect. 11, §749-51; In IX Met., lect. 11, §1899 f. 
69 In I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 3; Sum. Theol., I, q. 16, a. 7 

70 C. Gent., II, 96, ad fin., (ed. Leon., XIII, 572b 18-38 

1 Sum. Theol., I, q. 84, a. 8c. 
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A free and full control of our senses as well as of our intellects is, 
then, a necessary condition of judgment.’* But sense is relevant to 
judgment in another fashion, for sense is the beginning of our knowl- 
edge; what we know by sense determines judgment, though it does so 
decreasingly as we ascend the degrees of abstraction. Automatically, 
the natural scientist who neglects sense falls into error; his work is to 
judge things as they are presented to the senses. On the other hand, 
the mathematician is not to be criticized because no real plane surface 
touches no real sphere at just one point; the criterion of mathematical 
judgment is not sense but imagination. Similarly, metaphysical en- 
tities are not to be called into question because they cannot be 
imagined; for metaphysics transcends not only sense but imagination as 
well.” 

Judgment, then, may be described as resulting, remotely and as it 
were materially, from developing insight which unites distinct 
quiddities into single intelligibilities, but proximately and as it were 
formally, from a reflective activity of reason. This reflective activity 
involves the whole man, and so it is conditioned psychologically by a 
necessity of being wide awake. Again, human knowledge has a two- 
fold origin—an extrinsic origin in sensitive impressions, and an intrinsic 
origin in intellectual light in which virtually the whole of science is pre- 
contained.** Hence the reflective activity whence judgment results 
is a return from the syntheses effected by developing insight to their 
sources in sense and in intellectual light. The latter element of the 
return is mentioned more frequently; it is described as an instance of 
“ratio terminatur ad intellectum”’; and as the context makes clear, the 
intellectus in question is the habitus principiorum,” the naturally known 
first principles that peculiarly are an effect of intellectual light. 

However, as we have seen, the phrase, “ratio terminatur ad intellec- 
tum,”’ has another and distinct meaning. It also refers to the fact that 
reason is understanding in process, that reasoning ends up as an act of 
understanding.”* This definition of reasoning holds no less of reflective 

” Discussion of this issue had its origin in the skeptical problem, How do we know we 
are not asleep? See Jn IV Met., lect. 14, §698; lect. 15, §708 f. It was extended by a 
consideration of the resultant theological problem, How can we trust prophetic judgment 
performed in ecstatic trance? See Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 173, a. 3 c. et ad 3m; q. 172, 
a. 1 ad 2m; De Ver., q. 12, a. 3. ad 2m. 

3 In Boet. de Trin., q. 6, a. 2c. (ed. Mand., IIT, 132, f.). 


™ De Ver., q. 10, a. 6c., ad fin. 
7° See J. Peghaire, op. cit., pp. 269-72. % Jbid., p. 261 ff. Cf. note 28 supra. 
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than of direct thought; and we may infer that the reflective activity 
of reason returning from the synthesis of quiddities to its origin in 
sense and in naturally known principles terminates in a reflective act of 
understanding, in a single synthetic apprehension of all the motives for 
judgment, whether intellectual or sensitive, in a grasp of their suff- 
ciency as motives and so of the necessity of passing judgment or assent- 
ing. Forno less than the first type of inner word, the second also pro- 
ceeds from an intelligere.*7, No less than the procession of the first 
type, the procession of the second is an emanatio intelligibilis.** In- 
deed, much more palpably in the latter than in the former is there the 
determination of reasonableness by sufficient reason, for clearly judg- 
ment arises only from at least supposed sufficient ground. We assent 
to first principles because of intellectual light, to conclusions because 
of their necessary connection with principles; but because of probabili- 
ties we no more than opine; for however strong probabilities may be, 
they are not a sufficient determinant of reason, do not coerce assent, 
do not yield a perfect judgment.” 

The general outline of Thomist analysis of human intellect is now, 
perhaps, discernible. There are two levels of activity, the direct and 
the reflective. On the direct level there occur two types of events: 
there are insights into phantasm which express themselves in defini- 
tions; there is the coalescence or development of insights which provide 
the hypothetical syntheses of simple quiddities. On the reflective 
level these hypothetical syntheses are known as hypothetical; they 
become questions which are answered by the resolutio in principia. 
This return to sources terminates in a reflective act of understanding, 
which is a grasp of necessary connection between the sources and the 
hypothetical synthesis; from this grasp there proceeds its self-expres- 
sion which is the compositio vel divisio, the judgment, the assent. 


WISDOM 


We have now to penetrate more deeply into our subject. The 
finer points of Thomist Trinitarian theory cannot be grasped from 
the analogy of the mere mechanism of human intellect. Again, 


7 De Ver., q. 3, a. 2c; q. 4, a. 2c; De Pot., q. 8, a. 1c; q. 9, a. 5c; Quodl. V, a. 9c; 
In Toan., cap. 1, lect. 1. 
78 See the preceding article of this series, THEOL. Stup., VII (1946), p. 380 ff 


79 In Boet. de Trin., q. 3, a. 1 ad 4m (ed. Mand., III, 64 
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without a consideration of profounder issues connected with the nature 
of judgment, it is impossible to assemble and present all the evidence 
to be found in Thomist writings for the interpretation of his thought 
that we are offering. Accordingly, an attempt is to be made to 
integrate with the foregoing what Aquinas has to say of the habit and 
virtue of wisdom. For wisdom is the virtue of right judgment.*° 
Wisdom has to do with knowledge of the real as real,*! while it is in 
judgment that we know reality.” Indeed, I should say that wisdom, 
the act of reflective understanding, and the act of judgment are related 
as habit, second act, and the act that proceeds from act. 

There are, then, three habits of speculative intellect.** Most 
easily recognized of the three is the habit of science, which has to do 
with the demonstration of conclusions. However, demonstration 
does not admit indefinite regress, and so there must be some prior 


8° Sum. Theol., I, q. 1, a. 6 c.: “Sapientis est ordinare et iudicare.” Cf. idid., q. 79, 
a. 10 ad 2m; II-HI, q. 45, a. 1c; aa. 2 et S. 

"In IV Met., lect. 5, §593. Remember that first philosophy is really wisdom (/n J 
Met., lect. 3, §56). 

@Jn I Sent., d. 19. q. 5,a.1ad7m. “...cum sit duplex operatio intellectus: una 
quarum dicitur a quibusdam imaginatio intellectus, quam Philosophus (In III de An., 
lect. 11) nominat intelligentiam indivisibilium, quae consistit in apprehensione quidditatis 
simplicis, quae alio etiam nomine formatio dicitur; alia est quam dicunt fidem, quae con- 
sistit in compositione vel divisione propositionis: prima operatio respicit quidditatem rei; 
secunda respicit esse ipsius.” Cf. Jn Boet de Trin., q. 5,a.3. The duplex operatio corre- 
sponds to the twofold inner word; on the former, see also 7” 11] Sent., d. 23, q. 2, a. 2, 
sol. 1; De Ver., q. 14, a. 1; De Spir. Creat., a. 9 ad 6m; In I Periherm., lect. 1 et 5; In I 
Post. Anal., lect. 1; In IV Met., lect. 6, §605; VI, lect. 4, §1232. M. Gaston Rabeau in 
his erudite and very stimulating work, Species: Verbum (Bibl. thomiste, XXII [Paris: 
Vrin, 1938] p. 159, note 5), would urge that there must be a species intelligibilis of existence 
prior to its affirmation in judgment. His argument is that to affirm existence of essence 
one must first have the species of existence. It overlooks the fact that existence is the act, 
the exercise, of essence; that to know essence is to know its order to its act of existence; 
but, though potential knowledge of existence is contained in the grounds of existential 
judgment and so is prior to judgment, actual knowledge of the act of existence of any 
given essence cannot be had prior to the judgment; and there is no existence that is not 
the act of some essence. To put the point differently, M. Rabeau might argue that 
without a prior species of existence one would not know what one was affirming when one 
affirmed it; but this is to overlock the essentially reflective character of the act of judg- 
ment, which proceeds from a grasp of sufficient grounds for itself. A third line of con- 
sideration is the following dilemma: Is the species of existence one or is it many? If one 
what happens to the analogy of ens? If many, how do the many differ from the content 
“act of essence’ where act is an analogous concept and essence is any or all essences 
we know? 

* The following is based mainly on Jn VJ Eth., lect. 5. 
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habit that regards first principles. In fact, two such prior habits 
are affirmed, intellect and wisdom; and these two seem related much 
as are the two types of act already described, namely, the act of direct 
understanding and the act of reflective understanding. For the 
habit of intellect regards the first principles of demonstrations, while 
the habit of wisdom regards the first principles of reality. The habit 
of intellect is comparatively simple: grasp of first principles of demon- 
strations results from knowledge of their component terms; if one 
knows what a whole is and what a part is, one cannot but see that the 
whole must be greater than its part; the habit of such seeing is the 
habit of intellect. On the other hand, the habit of wisdom has a dual 
role. Principally, it regards the objective order of reality; but in 
some fashion it also has to do with the transition from the order of 
thought to the order of reality. Principally, it regards the objective 
order of reality; for the wise man contemplates the universal scheme 
of things and sees each in the perspective of its causes right up to the 
ultimate cause. While art orders human products, and prudence 
orders human conduct, science discovers the order which art prudently 
exploits; but there is a highest, architectonic science, a science of 
sciences—and that is wisdom. 

Still, wisdom is not merely an ontology or natural theology; it 
also has some of the characteristics of an epistemology. The habit 
of intellect is the habit of knowing the first principles of demonstra- 
tions; but knowledge of first principles is just a function of knowledge 
of their component terms. If the simple apprehension of these terms 
is a matter of direct understanding, still it is wisdom that passes 
judgment on the validity of such apprehensions and so by validating 
the component terms validates even first principles themselves.™ 
Again, science depends upon the habit of intellect for the theorematic 
web of interconnections linking conclusions with principles; but 
wisdom passes judgment upon that connection. Hence both intellect 
and science depend upon the judgment of wisdom. Intellect depends 
upon wisdom for the validity of the component terms of principles; 
science depends upon wisdom for the validity of its consequence from 
intellect ;*5 so that wisdom, besides being in its own right the science 


of the real as real, also is “virtus quaedam omnium scientiarum.”* 


* [bid.; Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 66, a. 5 ad 4m 
® Sum. Theol., 1-II, q. 57, a. 2 ad 2m % In VI Eth., lect. 5. 
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It would seem fair to conclude that, with regard to speculative 
intellectual habits, Aquinas drew the same distinctions that, in the 
preceding section, we were led to draw with regard to speculative 
intellectual acts. Where Aquinas spoke of the habits of intellect, 
science, and wisdom, we were led to distinguish between direct under- 
standing, the development of direct understanding, and reflective 
understanding. For the characteristics ascribed by Aquinas to the 
habits of intellect, science, and wisdom, may be ascribed also to acts 
of direct understanding that grasp the intelligibility of data represented 
schematically in the imagination, to acts of developing understanding 
that spin the logical network of science, and to acts of reflective 
understanding in which judgment is passed upon the validity of direct 
understanding and of its development, and thereby the transition is 
efiected from a mental construction on an imagined basis to knowledge 
through truth of reality. 

Acknowledgement of an epistemological element in the habit of 
wisdom goes back to its classical exposition in the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle. First philosophy really is wisdom; only the pretensions 
of the sophists led the wise to name their pursuit not wisdom itself 
but love of wisdom.*’? The comparison of lower and higher animals, 
of animals and men, of men of experience with men of science, brings 
one to the conclusion that wisdom is a matter of knowing causes.** 
Again, the six characteristics which common consent would attribute 
to the wise man may all be deduced from the assumption that wisdom 
is a speculative science concerned with ultimate causes and principles.** 
Further, it is the desire to know causes that moves men, as of old, so 
also today to the search and study of philosophy ;” and it is the achieve- 
ment of knowledge of causes that is meant by science.*' Hence, the 
remainder of the first book of the Metaphysics is devoted to an exami- 
nation of the four causes. But for a resumption of the objective 
view-point so established, one must leap to book six (E). There one 
finds an account of the real, followed by accounts of substance or 
essence," of potency and act, of unity and opposition,” and of the 
separate substances. But the intervening books two to five are 
gnoseological, methodological, almost epistemological. Knowledge of 

In I Met., lect. 3, §56. 88 Thid., lect. 1. *9 Tbid., lect. 2. 


% Ibid., lect. 3. % Tbid., lect. 4, §70. 2In Vile VIII Mel. 
8In IX Met. “In X Met. *In XII Met. 
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causes has to be true. But truth is peculiar; no one is totally without 
it, but no one possesses it in full. Again, no one can make any great 
contribution to it; but many in collaboration, especially in the col- 
laboration that extends over time and operates through the accumula- 
tions of a stable culture, can assemble a rather notable achievement.” 
One may say that philosophers are in the position of people walking 
the streets; to know the facades of houses is easy, but to know their 
interiors difficult. So, too, there are palpable truths and hidden 
truths.** In particular, knowledge of the separate substances is 
hard to come by, for in their regard we are just owls in daylight” 
for the separate substances are pure intelligibilities, but our intellects 
are built to know intelligibility, not in its pure form, but only as 
informing sensible matter. 

Still, the problem is not desperate; just as there exist dialectical 
techniques, unknown even at the time of Socrates, by which we can 
determine the methodology of the study of contraries without previous 
knowledge of their essences,'®’ so, too, may we approach the larger 
issue of universal reality even though much of it is hidden from us. 
Thus, truth and reality are parallel: what has a cause of its reality, 
also has a cause of its truth;'" again, as the reality that grounds other 
reality is the more real, so the truth that grounds other truth is the 
more true;'® as an infinite regress in the demonstration of truths is 
untenable, so also is an infinite regress in the grounding of one reality 
by another.'* There is, then, something of which the reality is most 
real and the truth most true, and it is the object of wisdom.'™ 

There follow methodological considerations. Different sciences 
have to be tackled in different manners.'® The approach to meta- 
physics lies in collecting and completing the list of metaphysical 
problems.'® Such a list leads one to the definition of first philosophy: 
it is concerned with ultimate reality. But the science dealing with 
ultimate reality also will deal with any instance of the real as real,'” 
so that first philosophy is the science of being, substance and accident, 


*% In IT Met., lect. 1, §275. ™ Ibid.,. §276  Ibid., §277.  Ibid., §285 


100 Met, M, 4 (1078b 25 ff.). 10 Jy TT Met., lect. 2, $298. 
1% Jbid., §292 ff. 1983 Thid., lect. 3 et 4. 

1% Tbhid., lect. 2, §292 ff. 1% Jbid., lect. 5. 

1% In IT] Met., lect. 1-15 107 Jn JV Met., lect. 5, §593 
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unity, multiplicity, and opposition.'°* Nor is this the whole story. 
The first philosopher has to treat, not only of the real as real, but also 
of the first principles of demonstrations.’*° He is not to skimp this 
task. He must be satistied with the validity of the principles of non- 
contradiction and excluded middle.“° He must envisage the problem 
of appearance and reality." Above all, he must scrutinize each of 
the terms entering into the first principles which intellect grasps and 
on which his science rests,"* for ‘“‘cognitio et veritas principiorum 
indemonstrabilium dependet ex ratione terminorum. . . . Cognoscere 
autem rationem entis et non entis, et totius et partis, et aliorum quae 
consequuntur ad ens, ex quibus sicut ex terminis constituuntur 
principia indemonstrabilia, pertinet ad sapientiam.”""* 

It is to be observed that the Aristotelian concept of wisdom, or 
first philosophy, while it does contain an epistemological element, 
still can hardly be said to raise the critical problem. Aristotle was 
content with a generalization of the criteriological issue. For him it 
was enough that one cannot but think according to the principle of 
non-contradiction, and that that impossibility was only part of the 
more general impossibility that is known through knowing the principle 
itself.* Again, the wise man knows the difference between appearance 
and reality. He is ready to refute the sophistries that would confound 
the two, but he is not prepared to discuss how our immanent activities 
also contain a transcendence. Aristotelian gnoseology is brilliant 
but it is not complete: knowledge is by identity; the act of the thing 
as sensible is the act of sensation; the act of the thing as intelligible 
is the act of understanding; but the act of the thing as real is the esse 
naturale of the thing and, except in divine self-knowledge, that esse is 
not identical with knowing it. 

But, while it should be granted that Aristotle was content with 
criteriology, it remains that he opened a door to further speculation 

108 Thid., lect. 1-4. 109 Thid., lect. 5, §595. N° Tbid., lect. 5-10, 16, 17. 

1 Tbid., lect. 11-15. u2 In V Met., lect. 1-22. 

43 Sum. Theol., I-11, q. 66, a. 5 ad 4m. 

4 In JV Met., lect. 6, §606: “Ex hoc enim quod impossibile est esse et non esse, sequitur 
quod impossibile sit contraria simul inesse eidem, ut infra dicetur. Et ex hoc quod 
contraria non possunt simul inesse, sequitur quod homo non potest habere contrarias 
opiniones, et per consequens quod non possit opinari contradictoria esse vera, ut osten 


sum est.” 
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along the same line. Such speculation may appear to modern School- 
men a very alien thing, a fascinating but perilous distraction born of 
Cartesian doubt and Kantian criticism. But Aquinas could have 
had no such prejudice; his predecessors were neither Descartes nor 
Kant but Aristotle and Augustine. If the very logic of the Aristo- 
telian position makes it clear that our knowledge of forms, whether 
sensible or intelligible, can be accounted for by identity, still the 
same logic forces the conclusion that our knowledge of essence and 
of existence has to be differently grounded. “Sensibile in actu est 
sensus in actu, et intelligibile in actu est intellectus in actu. Ex hoc 
enim aliquid sentimus vel intelligimus, quod intellectus noster vel 
sensus informatur in actu per speciem sensibilis vel intelligibilis. 
Et secundum hoc tantum sensus vel intellectus aliud est a sensibili vel 
intelligibili, quia utrumque est in potentia.’* But the problem 
of knowledge, once it is granted that knowledge is by identity, is 
knowledge of the other. As long as faculty and object are in potency 
to knowing and being known, there is as yet no knowledge. Inasmuch 
as faculty and object are in act identically, there is knowledge indeed 
as perfection but not yet knowledge of the other. Reflection is 
required, first, to combine sensible data with intellectual insight in 
the expression of a quod quid est, of an essence that prescinds from its 
being known, and then, on a deeper level, to affirm the existence of 
that essence. Only by reflection on the identity of act can one arrive 
at the difference of potency. And since reflection is not an identity, 
the Aristotelian theory of knowledge by identity is incomplete.'® 
But it is well to grasp just where the strength of the Aristotelian 
position lies. One might side with Plato and say knowing of its 


nature is knowing the other. But this brings up insoluble difficulties 


forced to admit, in virtue of his assumptions, that absolute being, 
I 


if it knows, must undergo motion.! That difficulty does not exist 


ute Sum. Theol., 1, q. 14, a. 2 


5 Hence to the Aristotelian theorem of kr edge by immateriality Aquinas had to 
add a further theorem of knowledge by intentionalit rhe difference between the two 
appears clearly in the case of one immaterial angel knowing another immaterial angel 
without the former’s knowledge being the latter’s realit See Sum. Theol., I, q. 56, 
a. 2 ad 3m 


‘Plato, Sof histes, 248 
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for the Aristotelian. Maintain that knowing is identity, and it 
follows that “in his quae sunt sine materia idem est intelligens et 
intellectum.’""? The unmoved mover may remain unmoved and 
yet know, because, with knowing an identity, the being and knowing 
of the absolute coincide. 

Aquinas was quite aware of this profound cleavage between Platonist 
and Aristotelian gnoseology: “Et hoc quidem oportet verum esse 
secundum sententiam Aristotelis, qui ponit quod intelligere contingit 
per hoc quod intellectum in actu sit unum cum intellectu in actu... . 
Secundum autem positionem Platonis, intelligere fit per contactum 
intellectus ad rem intelligibilem....’"* Quite clearly, Aquinas 
opted systematically for the Aristotelian position. It was a problem 
for him that God should know anything distinct from the divine 
essence,"® and that problem he solved by appealing to the analogy of 
the human inner word.” Rational reflection has to bear the weight 
of the transition from knowledge as a perfection to knowledge as of 
the other. 

The Thomist validation of rational reflection is connected with the 
Augustinian vision of eternal truth. Augustine had argued that we 
know truth not by looking without but by looking within ourselves. 
Still, we all may know the same truths, and you do not know them by 
looking within me, nor I by looking within you, so that knowledge of 
truth is not merely a matter of looking cach within himself. Our 
inward glance really is directly upward to what is above us, and it is in 
a vision of one eternal truth that all can find the same truth. Now 
the Platonism of this position is palpable, for its ultimate answer is 
not something that we are but something that we see; it supposes 
that knowledge essentially is not identity with the known but some 
spiritual contact or confrontation with the known. Such a view 
Aquinas could not accept. One knows by what one is. Our knowl- 
edge of truth is not to be accounted for by any vision or contact or 
confrontation with the other, however lofty and sublime. The ulti- 
mate ground of our knowing is indeed God, the eternal Light; but 

17 De Anima, III, 4 (430a 3 f.). Cf. Sum. Theol., 1, q. 87, a. 1 ad 3m. 


°C. Gent., 11, 98, ad fin. (ed. Leon., XIII, 582b 13, 22). 
In I Sent., d. 35, q. 1, a. 2ad 1m; De Ver., q. 2, a. 3.ad 1m; C. Gent., I, 51, “Adhuc”; 


Sum. Theol., 1, q. 14, a. 5 ad 2m. 


20 De Ver., q. 3, a. 2; C. Gent., I, 53; Sum. Theol., 1, q. 15, a. 2 ¢. 
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the reason why we know is within us. It is the light of our own 
intellects; and by it we can know because “ipsum enim lumen intel- 
lectuale quod est in nobis, nihil est aliud quam quaedam participata 
similitudo luminis aeterni.’’!*" 

The act of the thing as sensible is the act of sensation; the act of 
the thing as intelligible is the act of understanding; but we can pro- 
ceed from these identities to valid concepts of essence and true affirma- 
tions of existence, because such procession is in virtue of our intellectual 
light, which is a participation of eternal Light. Such is the Thomist 
ontology of knowledge. But is there also a Thomist epistemology? 
It is all very well to validate rational reflection by attributing the 
light of our intellects to the eternal Light that is God. But such a 
procedure presupposes that already we know validly both ourselves 
and God. As an ontology of knowing it is satisfactory; as an epis- 
temology, it is null and void. Is one to say that Aquinas was innocent 
of modern, critical complications? Or is one to say that, since we 
know by what we are, so also we know that we know by knowing 
what we are? While we cannot here discuss that issue to the satis- 
faction of epistemologists, neither can we omit it entirely; for it is the 
highest point in rational reflection, and it was in rational reflection 
that Aquinas found the created analogy to the eternal procession of 
the divine Word.'™ 

Now there happens to be a text in which Aquinas did maintain 
that our knowledge of truth is derived from our knowledge of our- 
selves. Sense knowledge, because unreflective, is irrelevant to the 
procession of the Word." For exactly the same reason, namely, 
because it is not reflective, sense does not include knowledge of truth. 
On the other hand, intellect does include knowledge of truth because 
it does reflect upon itself: ‘secundum hoc cognoscit veritatem intel- 
lectus quod supra se ipsum reflectitur.’""* Sense knowledge is true; 
sense is aware of its own acts of sensation. But sense, though true 
and though conscious, none the less is not conscious of its own truth; 
for sense does not know its own nature, nor the nature of its acts, 
nor their proportion to their objects. On the other hand, intel- 
lectual knowledge is not merely true but also aware of its own truth. 


1 Sum. Theol., I, q. 84, a. 5 13 C. Gent., IV, 11 
13 Loc. cit m ie Ver., g. 1, a. 9 
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It is not merely aware empirically of its acts but also reflects upon 
their nature; to know the nature of its acts, it has to know the nature 
of their active principle, which it itself is; and if it knows its own 
nature, intellect also knows its own proportion to knowledge of reality. 
Further, this difference between sense and intellect is a difference in 
reflective capacity. In knowing, we go outside ourselves; in reflecting, 
we return in upon ourselves. But the inward return of sense is 
incomplete, stopping short at a merely empirical awareness of the 
fact of sensation. But the intellectual substance returns in upon 
itself completely. It is not content with mere empirical awareness; 
it penetrates to its own essence.’ 

I cannot take this passage as solely an affirmation of the reflective 
character found in every judgment."* Not in every judgment do we 
reflect to the point of knowing our own essence and from that con- 
clude our capacity to know truth. Rather, in this passage Aquinas 
subscribed, not obscurely, to the program of critical thought: to 
know truth we have to know ourselves and the nature of our knowledge, 
and the method to be employed is reflection. Still, it is one thing 
to subscribe to the critical program and quite another to execute it; 
to what extent such execution is to be found in the writings of Aquinas, 
is the issue next before us. In tackling it, we shall have in view another 
end as well, namely, a justification of the procedure followed in these 
articles, a presentation of the evidence for our belief that the Thomist 
theory of intellect had an empirical and introspective basis. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE OF SOUL 


From Aristotle Aquinas derived a method of empirical introspection. 
In the second book of the De Anima, after defining soul in general, 
there arose the problem of distinguishing different kinds of soul. 
But souls differ by difference in their potencies. Since potency is 
knowable only inasmuch as it is in act, to know the different potencies 
it is necessary to know their acts. Again, since one act is distinguished 
from another by the difference of their respective objects, to know 
different kinds of acts it is necessary to discriminate between different 
kinds of objects. Knowledge of soul, then, begins from a distinction 


% Loc. cit 
1 Cf. Sum. Theol., 1, q. 16, a. 2, or Jn VI Met., lect. 4, §1236 
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of objects; specifying objects leads to a discrimination between differ- 
ent kinds of act; different kinds of act reveal difference of potency; 
and the different combinations of potencies lead to knowledge of the 
different essences that satisfy the generic definition of soul.!*? 

Thus the human soul does not know itself by a direct grasp of its 
own essence; that is the prerogative of God and of the angels." 
Did man know his own soul in such immediate fashion, the round- 
about process through objects, acts, and potencies would be super- 
fluous.”* The fact is that human intellect is in genere intelligibilium 
just a potency; unless its potency is reduced to act, it neither under- 
stands nor is understood.'*° On the other hand, the acquisition of an 
understanding of anything, of any habitual scientific knowledge, 
makes our intellects habitually capable not only of understanding the 
scientific object in question but also of understanding itself." We 
can know what understanding is by understanding anything and 
reflecting on the nature of our understanding; for the species of the 
object understood also is the species of the understanding intellect. 
It was by scrutinizing both the object understood and the under- 
standing intellect that Aristotle investigated the nature of possible 
intellect. And, indeed, we can have no knowledge of our intellects 
except by reflecting on our own acts of understanding.” Evidently, 
the Aristotelian and Thomist program is not a matter of considering 
ocular vision and then conceiving an analogous spiritual vision that 
is attributed to a spiritual faculty named iritellect. On the contrary, 
it is a process of introspection that discovers the act of insight into 
phantasm and the quod quid est as an expression of the insight, that 
almost catches intellect in its forward movement towards the quiddity 
and in its backward reference to sense for the concrete realization 
of the quiddity."™ 

If the Commentary on the De Anima adds to the Aristotelian text 
the enrichment due to a fully developed metaphysical system, there 
is to be found in the independent Thomist writings not a few additional 
points of introspective psychology. Of these the most fundamental 
is the distinction between what we should call an empirical awareness 

127 In I] de An., lect. 6, §304-308 28 In ITI de An., lect. 11, §726 

29 In II de An., lect. 6, §308 In IIT] de An., lect. 11, $725 
13 Tbid., lect. 8, $704. 1% [hid., lect. 11, §724 * Thid., lect. 8, §713 
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of our inner acts and a scientific grasp of their nature. The scientific 
grasp is in terms of objects, acts, potencies, essence of soul. It is 
reached only by study; it is a matter of which many are ignorant, on 
which many have erred; it is universal knowledge; it is knowledge 
that we attain only discursively, but angels and devils intuitivély, 
so that even the devils know the essence of our souls better than we 
do ourselves.'* This scientific knowledge is what philosophers acquire 
by arguing from the universality of concepts to the immateriality 
and other properties of the soul;! it is the knowledge that Aquinas 
himself set forth in masterly fashion in the long argument that begins 
in chapter forty-six of the second book of the Contra Gentiles to end 
only in chapter ninety. On the other hand, empirical knowledge of 
our own souls is knowledge of the existence of their acts,'* knowledge 
of what is proper to the individual,'*’ knowledge of the inner move- 
ments of the heart which are hidden from the intuitive, but exclusively 
essential, knowledge of the devils.“* Of this self-knowledge Aristotle 
spoke in the £thics when he remarked that one perceives one’s own 
seeing and hearing and moving and understanding.'** When such 
knowledge is in act, it is a matter of our knowing ourselves as in act 
by our acts;'*° for it is not the eye that sees nor the intellect that 
understands, but the man by means of his eyes sees and by means of 
his intellect understands. On the other hand, empirical self- 
knowledge may be considered not as act but as habit. Now, just as 
we habitually know we possess a habit of science not by a further 
habit but simply by our ability to produce the acts of the habit, 
similarly for the habitual possession of empirical self-knowledge we 
need nothing more than the soul itself, which is present to itself and 
capable of eliciting conscious acts.'” 

The relation of empirical to scientific self-knowledge is marked 
clearly enough; the former is the basis of the latter. The appeal to 

4 In I Sent., d. 3, q. 4, a. 5 sol.; In III Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 2 ad 3m; De Ver., q. 10, 
a. 8c; C. Gent., II, 75 (ed. Leon., XIII, 475a 45 ff.); C. Gent., III, 46; Sum. Theol., I, 


}. 87, aa. 1-4; and for the devils’ knowledge of us, De Malo, q. 16, a. 8 ad 7m. 
De Ver., q. 10, a. 8c. 138 In IIT Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 2 ad 3m 
7 De Ver., q. 10, a. 8. 138 De Malo, q. 16, a. 8 ad 7m. 
89 Ethics, IX, 9 (1170a 29-3-4). 140 De Ver., q. 10, a. 8. 
De S pir. Creat., a. 10 ad 15m; cf. In I de An., lect. 10, §152; De Ver., q. 2, a. 6 ad 
Sum. Theol., 1, q. 75, a. 2 ad 2m. 


"2 De Ver., q. 10, a. 8, cf. Sum. Theol., 1, q. 87 a. 1. 
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experience in Thomist psychological theory, though without the benefit 
of a parade of modern methodology, none the less is frequent and even 
not inconspicuous. The standard argument against the Averroists 
was the affirmation, “hic homo intelligit’’: deny such a proposition 
and, since you too are an instance of hic homo, you put yourself out 
of court as one who understands nothing; but admit it and you must 
also admit that each individual has his own private iniellectus pos- 
sibilis by which he understands.’ Equally in affirming the im- 
manence of an agent intellect in each of us, the appeal to experience 
is employed: if we had no experience of abstracting intelligibilities 
and receiving them in act, then it never would occur to us to talk and 
argue about them.“ Again, with regard to our knowledge of separate 
substances, the issue is settled “secundum Aristotelis sententiam 
quam magis experimur,”’ and “secundum modum cognitionis nobis 
expertum.’5 Finally, the introspective method employed in this 
and the preceding article may be said to rest upon an explicit state- 
ment: “‘anima humana intelligit se ipsum per suum intelligere, quod 
est actus proprius eius, perfecte demonstrans virtutem eius et 
naturam’”’;'* grasp the nature of your acts of understanding and you 
have the key to the whole of Thomist psychology. Indeed, you also 
have what Aquinas considered the key to Aristotelian psychology: 
“unde et supra Philosophus per ipsum intelligere et per illud quod 
intelligitur, scrutatus est naturam intellectus possibilis.”'’ 

But, I think, one can go further than this. For Aquinas the term 
“intellectual light’’ is not simply a synonym for the Aristotelian 
term “agent intellect.’"’ He debated with the Avicennists whether 
agent intellect was immanent or transcendent. But he never thought 

43 Jy III de An., lect. 7, §690: ““Manifestum est enim quod hic homo intelligit. Si 
enim hoc negetur, tunc dicens hanc opinionem non intelligit aliquid, et ideo non est audien- 
dus: si autem intelligit, oportet quod aliquo formaliter irftelligat. Hic autem est intellectus 
possibilis, de quo Philosophus dicit: ‘Dico autem intellectum quo intelligit et opinatur 
anima.’” Cf. Jn II Sent., d. 17, q. 2, a. 1; De Unit. Intellectus, §71-79; De Anima, a. 2; 
De S pir. Creat., a. 2; Comp. Theol., c. 85; Sum. Theol., 1, q. 76, a. 1 « 

44 C. Gent., II, 76 (ed. Leon., XIII, 482a 35 ff.); De Spir. Creat., a. 10 c; De Anima, 
a. 5c; Sum. Theol., 1, q. 79, a. 4¢., ad fin. 

1% Sum. Theol., 1, q. 88, a. 1c. 

1 Ibid.,a.2ad3m. Note that intelligere is the proprius actus not only of the human 
soul but of the separate substances as well (C. Gent., I], 97). Also, that repeatedly God 


is ipsum intelligere. 
47 Jn II] de An., lect. 9, §724. 
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enefit of debating whether intellectual light is immanent or transcendent. 
l even Indeed, when he argued that agent intellect was immanent, he was 
“Toists arguing for an identification of agent intellect with the ground of 
sition intellectual light. Hence he could frame his conclusion in this signifi- 
lf out cant fashion: “unde nihil prohibet ipsi lumini animae nostrae at- 
must tribuere actionem intellectus agentis; et praecipue cum Aristoteles 
5 pos- intellectum agentem comparet lumini.’’** Both the nature of agent 
e im- intellect and, in particular, Aristotle’s comparison of agent intellect 
rience with light, lead one to identify agent intellect with the immanent 
ilities cause of what we call the flash of understanding, the light of reason. 
k and What is, then, this lumen animae nostrae? 
arate First, the mere fact that one is understanding something, does not 
ntiam make it inevitable that one reflexly directs one’s attention to the 
nobis intellectual light involved in the act.* Secondly, whenever an 
1 this object is understood, it is understood only as illustrated by the light 
state- of agent intellect and received in possible intellect. Just as corporal 
quod light is seen in seeing any color, so also intelligibie light is seen in 
set apprehending any intelligibility. Again, just as corporal light is 
1 you seen, not as an object, but in knowing an object, so also intelligible 
1 also light is seen, not as an object, but “in ratione medii cognoscendi.’’*° 
logy: Thirdly, intellectual light is a medium not in the sense that it is a 
quod known object by means of which another object is known; it is a 

medium in the sense that it makes other objects knowable. Just as 
term the eye need not see light except in so far as colors are illuminated, so a 
telian medium in the given sense need not be known in itself but only in 
ether other known objects." Fourthly, with these restrictions we may 
yught say that the light of agent intellect is known per se ipsum. The soul 
it. Si does not know its own essence by its own essence; but in some fashion 
udien- it does know its own intellectual light by its own intellectual light, 
lectus not indeed to the extent that that light is an object, but inasmuch as 
ee" that light is the element making species intelligible in act.'™ 
There is, then, a manner in which the light of our souls enters 
{ nima, within the range of introspective observation. The most conspicuous 
instance seems to be our grasp of first principles. Scientific con- 
human “8 C. Gent., II, 77; ad fin. 49 Quodl. X, a. 7 ad 2m. 
ly God 80 Jn I Sent., d.3,q. 4, a. Ssol. 
8 In Boet. de Trin., q. I, a. 3 ad 1m (ed. Mand., III, 37). 
2 De Ver., q. 10, a. 8 ad 10m (2* ser.). 
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clusions are accepted because they are implied by first principles; 
but the assent to first principles has to have its motive too, for assent 
is rational; and that motive is the light that naturally is within us.™ 
Again, the light of agent intellect is said to manifest first principles, 
to make them evident.'* In that light the whole of science virtually 
is ours from the very start.‘ Just as conclusions are convincing 
because principles are convincing, so our intellectual light derives 
its efficacy from the prima lux which is God."® Hence the divine and 
the human teachers may collaborate without any confusion of role. 
(he human teacher teaches inasmuch as he reduces conclusions to 
principles; but all the certitude we possess, whether of conclusions or 
of principles, comes from the intellectual light within us by which 
God speaks to us.'* 

However, the experienced effects of intellectual light as the evidence 
of principles, the motive of assent, the immanent ground of certitude, 
are not the only instances in which intellectual light, in its indirect 
fashion, enters into the range of consciousness. It is constitutive of 
our very power of understanding."* It is the principle of inquiry and 
of discourse; man reasons discoursing and inquiring by his intellectual 
light, which is clouded with temporal continuity because man obtains 
his knowledge from sense and imagination."** As the principle of 
inquiry, intellectual light is the source of that search for causes which 
reveals the natural desire of man for the beatific vision.’ Our 
knowledge has a twofold source—an extrinsic origin on the level of 
sense, but an intrinsic origin in the light of our intellects." Sense is 
only the materia causae of our knowledge.'"* The object of under- 
standing is supplied and offered to us, as it were materially, by the 
imagination; formally, as object of understanding, it is completed 
by intellectual light." Perhaps, agent intellect is to be given the 

3 In Boet. de Trin., q. 3, a. 1 ad 4m (ed. Mand., III, 64 


4 Jn IIT Sent., d. 23, q. 2, a. 1 ad 4m; cf. C. Gent., III, 46, “Amplius 
18 De Ver., q. 10, a. 6¢., ad fin.: “In lumine intellectus agentis nobis est quodammodo 


” 


omnis scientia originaliter indita.” 
1% In Boet. de Trin., q. 1, a. 3 ad 1m (ed. Mand., III, 37 
87 De Ver.., q li,a.1 ad 13m 


8 Im Boet. de Trin., q. 1, a. 3c (ed. Mand., III, 35): “... lux naturalis, per quam 
constituitur vis intellectiva, : 

4% Jn J] Sent., d. 3, q. 3, a. 4ad 4m 169 Sum. Theol., I1-II, q. 3, a. 8c. 

" De Ver.,q. 10, a. 6c. ad fin 162 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 84, a. 6c. ad fin. 


3 Im I] Sent., d. 20, q.2,a.2ad2m. One might suggest that sense data as not illu- 
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function of the subconscious effect of ordering the phantasm to bring 
about the right schematic image that releases the flash of understand- 
ing; for agent intellect is to phantasm, as art is to artificial products. 
When the soul is separated from the body, there are neither senses 
nor imagination; then species, bestowed by the separate substances, 
are received directly in the possible intellect; but the power of under- 
standing is had by the agent intellect.’® 
With regard to the act of understanding itself, at all times a distinc- 
tion is drawn between possible intellect, habit of science, and the 
actuation of this habit; but in earlier writings there is a further distinc- 
tion introduced within the habit of science between an element of 
light and, on the other hand, species as element of determination.’ 
Though this distinction does not recur in the same form in later 
writings, equivalent affirmations are to be found. Both agent intel- 
lect and phantasm concur in producing the act of understanding, but 
in their codperation each has its respective role. Just as corporal 
light, it was supposed, did not include in itself the various colors of 
the spectrum but only reduced to act either the colors themselves or 
the diaphanum through which the colors were perceived, similarly 
agent intellect did not include the specific determinations of the various 
natures of material things but only was capable of making any such 
nature intelligibile in act." Hence, while phantasm caused in possible 
intellect the determination of the act of understanding, agent intel- 
lect caused the element of immaterialization, of intelligibility in 
—<™ 
This distinction seems relevant to the distinction between the 
minated by agent intellect are the mere data of the positivist, whereas sense data as 
luminated are partial knowledge of hylemorphically conceived reality. For the positivist, 
any knowledge apart from sense data is merely subjective; for the Aristotelian, intellectual 
knowledge is as objective as sensitive; and the illumination of phantasm is the assumption 
that there is an intelligibility to be known. 
% De Anima,a.5c. It would seem that this influence of agent intellect on phantasm 
is mediated by the sensitive potency named the cogitativa. See Sum. Theol., I, q. 78, 
a.4ob. 5a et ad 5m. 
1 De Anima, a. 15 ad 9m. 
1% In I Sent., d. 3, q. 5, a. 1 ad 1m; Im III Sent., d. 14, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 2; idid., sol. 3; 
Quod]. VII, a. 1; De Ver., q. 10, a. 6; q. 18, a. 8ad 3m. 
7 In ITI de An., lect. 10, $739; De Malo, q. 16, a. 12 ad 1m et ad 2m. 
‘In III de An., lect. 10, §737 ff.; C. Gent., II, 77; Sum. Theol., I, q. 79, a. 4 ad 4m; 
De Spir. Creat., a. 10 ad 4m; De An., a. 5c. 
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twofold inner word, between concept in the narrower modern sense 
and, on the other hand, judgment. For we read that human intel- 
lectual operation is perfected in two manners, by intelligible species 
and by intellectual light; in virtue of the former we have our apprehen- 
sions of things; but in virtue of the latter we pass judgment upon 
our apprehensions.'** Now we have seen that the inner word, whether 
definition or judgment, is the self-expression of the self-possessed act 
of understanding: the definition is the expression both of and by an 
insight into phantasm; the judgment is the expression both of and 
by a reflective act of understanding. On the division enounced 
above, these two types of expression have their grounds respectively 
in the two elements of determination and light found in the act of 
understanding. Inasmuch as the act of understanding grasps its 
own conditions as the understanding of this sort of thing, it abstracts 
from the irrelevant and expresses itself in a definition of essence. 
But inasmuch as the act of understanding grasps its own transcendence- 
in-immanence, its quality of intellectual light as a participation of 
the divine and uncreated Light, it expresses itself in judgment, in a 
positing of truth, in the affirmation or negation of reality. 

Now this relation of intellectual light to judgment goes beyond the 
Aristotelian theory of agent intellect. Aristotle had argued that, 
since we understand now in potency and now in act, there must be 
in us both an active and a passive principle of understanding.” 
This active principle is like a habit, but as Aquinas noted, it is not to 
be confused with the habitus principiorum. Unlike Plato, Aristotle 
did not consider that the essences of material things existed separately, 
and were of themselves intelligible in act; hence he had to have a 
cause to effect their immaterialization, to reduce them from potential 
to actual intelligibility." Like the possible intellect, the agent 
intellect is separable, impassible, unconfused with matter; but as 
well it is of its nature ever in act.' Though it is a participation of 
the intellectual light of the separate substances, still it is an immanent 

169 De Malo, q. 16, a. 12 « 170 Im J]I de An., lect. 10, $728. 

171 [hid., $729; cf. In IIT Sent., d. 17, q. 2, a. 1 sol.; De An., a. 5 

172 Jn III de An., lect. 10, §730 f 

173 Thid., §732 f. Cf. In II Sent., d. 3, q. 3, a. 4.ad 4m; In IIT Sent., d. 14, q. 1, a.1, 


sol. 2 ad 2m; De Ver., q. 10, a. 8 ad 11m; Sum. Theol., I, q. 54, a. 1 ad im 
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and private possession of each of us.'* In a word, Aquinas had no 
scruples about fitting the Aristotelian text into a context of contem- 
porary medieval speculation; but even so he did not manage in his 
Commentary to relate agent intellect to judgment. 

That relation is affirmed clearly and repeatedly in his independent 
writings. For it is the light of intellect that replaces the Augustinian 
vision of eternal truth; and regularly one reads that we know, we 
understand, we judge all things by a created light within us which 
is a participation, a resultant, a similitude, an impression of the first 
and eternal light and truth.' Nor is the relation of intellectual 
light to judgment confined to such general affirmations. The range 
of a cognitional potency is fixed by the light under which it operates: 
ocular vision extends to all colors; the human soul can know all that 
falls under the light of agent intellect; the prophet knows by the divine 
light that manifests anything, corporal or spiritual, human or divine.'”* 
Knowing truth is a use or act of intellectual light,'”’ and so judgment 
occurs according to the force of that light.'"* Hence the prophet 
judges according to an infused light, and the essence of prophecy lies 
insuch judgment; for a prophet need not be the recipient of a revelation 
but only pass judgment on data revealed to another; such was the 
case of Joseph, who judged Pharaoh’s dreams;'’* such also perhaps 
was the case of Solomon, who judged with greater certitude and from 
a divine instinct what naturally is known about nature and human 
morals.'*° 

In particular, there is a relevance of intellectual light to the critical 
problem, for it is by intellectual light that we can get beyond mere 
relativity to immutable truth and that we can discern appearance 
from reality.‘ As already has been seen, it is by reflection on the 
nature of intellect and especially on the nature of the active principle 

1% In IIT de An., lect. 10, §734-39. 17% Jn IV Sent., d. 49, q. 2, a. 7 ad 9m; 
Quodl. X, a. 7 c.; Im Boet. de Trin., q. 1, a. 3.ad 1m; De Ver., q. 1, a. 4 ad 5m; q. 10, a. 
8c. ad fin; q. 11, a. 1 c. ad fin; Sum. Theol., I, q. 12, a. 11 ad 3m; q. 16, a. 6 ad 1m; 
q. 84, a. 5; q. 88, a. 3.ad Im; De Spir. Creat., a. 10 c. et ad 8m. 

%8 Sum. Theol., I1-II, q. 171, a. 3 c; cf. I-II, q. 109, a. 1 c. 

"7 Tbid., I-11, q. 109, a. 1 c. init. 178 Tbid., II-II, q. 173, a. 2 c. 

ie Ver. a. 32,6. 7 <. 189 Tbid., a. 12 c. 

1S! Sum. Theol., 1, q. 84, a. 6 ad 1m: “Requiritur enim lumen intellectus agentis per 
quod immutabiliter veritatem in rebus mutabilibus cognoscamus, et discernamus ipsas 
res a similitudinibus rerum.” 
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of intellectual light that we come to know truth.'* But it is some- | * 
what hazardous to attempt to specify the exact course of such reflec- D 
tion. Aquinas himself did not offer an account of the procedure he u 
would follow; so it is only by piecing together scattered materials t 
that one can arrive at an epistemological position that may be termed il 
Thomistic but hardly Thomist. However, two basic points may be e 
thought to be sufficiently clear. Epistemological reflection will 8 
involve a sort of reasoning, but that reasoning is not a deduction, P 
since no premises may be assumed, but rather a development of under- P 

s( 


standing by which we come to grasp just how it is that our minds are 
proportionate to knowledge of reality. This point follows from the G 


analysis of judgment already given; it squares with the nature of the = 
problem; it need not be enlarged. The other point has to do with al 
the precise content of the act of reflective and critical understanding. G 
It should seem that this act consists in a grasp of the native infinity ac 
of intellect; for on the one hand, Thomist thought does stress that cd 
native infinity, and, on the other hand, from such infinity one can co 
grasp the capacity of the mind to know reality. th 
Thomist thought stresses the native infinity of intellect; for the fa 
nature of intellect as active is polens omnia facere; as passive, it is at 
potens omnia fieri. This is not merely an Aristotelian commonplace ” 
which Aquinas endlessly repeated; he also knew how to transpose ™ 
and apply it in rather startling fashion. Any finite act of under- in 
standing has to be a pati, because intellect as intellect is infinite!™ | It 
Because of its infinite range, the object of intellect must be ens;™ = 
this object cannot be unknown;'* it is known per se and naturally.!* ve 
As there are different types of intellect, so there are different modes th 
of knowing ews. Since understanding is by identity and evs includes 
all reality, only infinite understanding can be the direct and immediate 
apprehension of the proper object of intellect, ens intelligibile.™ in : 
Man’s intellect is potency. But as the hand is the instrument capable tot 
of using any instrument, so the human soul is the form capable of cate 
18% De Ver.,q. 1, a. 9c. i 
183 Jn JIT Sent., d. 14, q. 1, a. 1, qe. 2c; C. Gent., I, 98; Sum. Theol., I, q. 79, a. 2 ¢. i 
184 De Ver., q. 1, a. 3 ad 4m; Sum. Theol., I, q. 79, a. 7 | rei: 
185 De Ver., q. 11, a. 1 ad 3m. the 
186 C. Gent., II, 83 (ed. Leon., XIII, 523a 26 ff | esse 


18? Jhid., 98. 
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receiving any form.'** While God is totum ens without qualification,'*® 
man is totum ens only quodammodo.'*® Hence in his direct acts of 
understanding man enters into identity with the intelligibility of only 
this or that material nature; it is in an act of reflective understanding 
in which the nature of understanding is itself understood as potens 
omnia facere et fieri, that man becomes capable of grasping the analo- 
gous concept of ens. For to know being and not-being, whole and 
part, and the other concepts that flow from the concept of being, 
pertains not to the direct habit of intellect nor the derived habit of 
science but to the reflective and critical habit of wisdom.'” For the 
concept of ens is not just another concept, another quod quid est, 
another but most general essence; the concept of evs is any concept, 
any quod quid est, any essence, when considered not as some highest 
common factor nor again simply in itself but in its relation to its own 
actus essendi,’* which is known in the act of judgment.’ Only on 
condition that human intellect is polens omnia facere et fieri is the 
concept of all concepts really commensurate with reality—treally 
the concept of ens. On the other hand, if intellect is potens omnia 
facere et fieri, then since we know by what we are, per se and naturally 
we do know ens, further, since we know we know by knowing what 
we are, it is by reflection on the nature of intellect that we know our 
capacity for truth and for knowledge of reality.'* But the native 
infinity of intellect as intellect is a datum of rational consciousness. 
It appears in that restless spirit of inquiry, that endless search for 
causes which, Aquinas argued, can rest and end only in a supernatural 
vision of God.’ It appears in the absolute exigence of reflective 
thought which will assent only if the possibility of the contradictory 

188 Jn JI] de An., lect. 13, $790. 189 C. Gent., IT, 98. 

19 Jn 1] de An., lect. 13, §790. 11 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 66, a. 5 ad 4m. 

198 De Ente et Essentia, cap. 1 (ed. Roland-Gosselin, p. 4). This is the account of ens 
in the principal meaning of the term: not as ens per accidens, nor as ens that is equivalent 
to the truth of a proposition (est in the sense of yes), but as ens that is divided by the ten 
categories. In this meaning ens is equivalent to real essence, and so there is the definition 
of essence: “‘Essentia dicitur secundum quod per eam et in ea ens habet esse.” Cf. Jn 
V Met., lect. 9, for the classical account. 


18 In J Sent., d. 19, q.5,a.1ad 7m: “Prima operatio (intellectus) respicit quidditatem 
The esse known in the second operation, judgment, is 


rei; secunda respicit esse ipsius.” 


the real; there is an esse pertaining to the quiddity as such, but (loc. cit.) “quidditatis 
esse est quoddam esse rationis.” 
‘4 Hence De Ver.,q. 1, a.9c. 1% Sum. Theol., I-11, q. 3, a. 8c. 
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4s 


proposition is excluded.’ Just as Thomist thought is an ontology 


of knowledge inasmuch as intellectual light is referred to its origin 
in uncreated Light, so too it is more than an embryonic epistemology 
inasmuch as intellectual light reflectively grasps its own nature and 
the commensuration of that nature to the universe of reality.'” 

A comment may be permitted; for in the measure one grasps the 
character and implication of the act by which intellectual light reflects 
by intellectual light upon intellectual light to understand itself and 
pronounce its universal validity, in that measure one grasps one of the 
two outstanding analogies to the procession of an infinite Word from 
an infinite Understanding. On the other hand, the foregoing argu- 
ment, precisely because it clung closely to Thomist texts to avoid all 
unnecessary appearance of airy speculation, is apt to find little echo 
in a modern mind. Two remarks may increase the resonance. First, 
our knowledge of the real is not knowledge of some note or aspect or 
quality of things. The whole of each thing is real; and by reality 
we mean nothing less than the universe in the multiplicity of its 
members, in the totality and individuality of each, in the inter- 
relations of all. To know the real is to know the universe. As our 
intellects are potential, so our knowledge of the real is a development. 
The child has to learn to distinguish sharply between fact and fiction; 
the young man has not yet acquired a sufficiently nuanced grasp of 
human living for the study of ethics to be profitable; each of us, 
confronted with something outside the beaten track of our experience, 
turns to the expert to be taught just what it is. Still, in all this 
progress we are but discriminating, differentiating, categorizing the 
details of a scheme that somehow we possessed from the start. To 
say that any X is real is just to assign it a place in that scheme; to 
deny the reality of any Y is to deny it a place in the universal scheme. 

But how do we grasp the scheme itself? At its root it is just the 
principle of excluded middle: X either is or else is not. And in its 
details the scheme is just the actuation of our capacity to conceive 
any essence and rationally affirm its existence and its relations. Since 
within that scheme both we ourselves and all our acts of conceiving 
and of judging are no more than particular and not too important 


1% Im Boet. de Trin., q. 3, a. 1 ad 4m. 17 De Ver., q. 1, a.9c. 
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items, the critical problem—and this is our second remark—is not a 
problem of moving from within outwards, of moving from a subject 
to an object outside the subject. It is a problem of moving from 
above downwards, of moving from an infinite potentiality commen- 
surate with the universe towards a rational apprehension that seizes 
the difference of subject and object in essentially the same way that 
it seizes any other real distinction. Thus realism is immediate, not 
ecause it is naive and unreasoned and blindly affirmed, but because 
we know the real before we know such a difference within the real as 
the difference between subject and object. Again, the critical problem 
has the appearance of insolubility only because the true concept of the 
real is hidden or obscured, and in its place there comes the false sub- 
stitute that by the real we mean only another essence, or else that by 
the real we mean the object of modern existentialist experience—the 
mere givenness of inner or outer actuality, which truly is no more 
than the condition for the rational transition from the affirmation of 
possible to the affirmation of actual contingent being. 


THE UNITY OF WISDOM 


Wisdom, as first philosophy, deals at once with the real as real and 
with the first principles of demonstrations.’** It is, in the very 
definition of its object, a duality. So far from mitigating that violent 
contrast of object and subject, the current pedagogical convenience 
of separate books and courses on metaphysics and on epistemology 
rather tends to make it appear ultimate and irreducible. But being 
is not just one thing, with knowing quite another. We know by what 
we are; we know we know by knowing what we are; and since even 
the knowing in “knowing what we are” is by what we are, rational 
reflection on ourselves is a duplication of ourselves. In us the principle 
and term of that doubling are not identical. In the procession of 
the divine Word the principle and the term of the doubling are identi- 
cal, but the relations of principle to term and of term to principle 
remain real, opposed, subsistent, eternal, equal personalities—Father 
and Son in the consubstantiality of intellectual generation.'*® Even 
in the Godhead the duality of wisdom is not overcome utterly; even 


18 In JV Met., lect. 5, §595. 19 C. Gent., IV, 11. 
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there in some sense one may speak of a sapientia genita.’ But 
though the duality of wisdom never disappears totally, yet it tends 
towards that limit. Some remarks on the approach towards the 
limit are our concluding concern. 

There is a common element to all our acts of understanding. It is 
a pure quality, coming to be when we inquire guid sit and an sit, 
partially realized when we directly understand some essence and 
again when we reflectively understand the necessity of affirming its 
existence. This pure quality is intellectual light. But in its pure 
form we have no experience of it. It never is just inquiry but always 
inquiry about something. It never is pure understanding but always 
understanding this or understanding that. 
it introspectively, just as externally we discern light in seeing color. 


Even so, we may discern 


But while the external and corporal light that strikes and stimulates 
our eyes could not be produced, even in fanciful thought, to an infinity, 
there is to intellectual light an inner nisus towards the infinite. Aris- 
totle opened his Metaphysics with the remark that naturally all men 
desire to know. But Aquinas measured that desire to find in the 
undying restlessness and absolute exigence of the human mind that 
intellect as intellect is infinite, that ipsum esse is ipsum intelligere and 
uncreated, unlimited Light, that though our intellects because poten- 
tial cannot attain naturally to the vision of God, still our intellects 
as intellects have a dynamic orientation, a natural desire, that nothing 
short of that unknown vision can satisfy utterly. For Augustine 
our hearts are restless until they rest in God; for Aquinas, not our 
hearts, but first and most our minds are restless until they rest in 
seeing Him. 

The basic duality of our wisdom is between our immanent intellectual 
light and the uncreated Light that is the object of its groping and 
its straining. The same duality is also the basic instance of the op- 
position and distinction between what is first guoad nos and what is 
first guoad se: ontologically the uncreated Light is first; epistemologi- 


cally our own immanent light is first, for it is known not by some 


species but per se ipsum as the actuating element in all intelligible 

20° The difficulty with this expression is that sapientia is identical with the divine essence, 
and the divine essence is neither generating nor generated. See Jn J Sent., d. 10, q. 1, 
a. 1 ad 4m; d. 32, q. 2, aa. 1 & 2; De Ver., q. 4, a. 2 ad 2m; a. 4 ad 4m; 


a. 5c. med.; ( 
34, a. 1 ad 2m et ad 4m 


Gent., IV, 12; Jn I Cor., cap. 1, lect. 5, ad fin.; Sum. Theol., I 
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species. Known with this qualified immediacy, it justifies itself as 
the potentially boundless base whence we can posit and through our 
positing know the universe; and as the principle of our knowledge of 
reality, it also is the most convincing sample in us of the stuff of which 
the Author of the universe and of our minds consists. Between these 
poles, the highest in us and in God the most like us, our wisdom moves 
to knowledge of itself and of its source. Were our wisdom substantial, 
it would not be subject to that type of duality. But in fact it is 
accidental, a perfection that relates us to Perfection. Not only is it 
accidental, but also it is acquired gradually. Towards it we are 
moved in a dialectical oscillation, envisaging more clearly now one 
pole and now another, with each addition to either at once throwing 
more light on the other and raising further questions with regard 
to it. 

Perhaps in this connection we may note most conveniently a particu- 
lar aspect of the soul’s self-knowledge. The most nuanced account 
of this is to be found in the De Veritate,?"' where three types of self- 
knowledge are distinguished. There is the empirical self-knowledge, 
actual or habitual, based upon the soul’s presence to itself; there is 
the scientific and analytic self-knowledge that proceeds from objects 
to acts, from acts to potencies, from potencies to essence; but besides 
this pair with which we are already familiar, there is also a third. 
It lies in the act of judgment which passes from the conception of 
essence to the affirmation of reality. Still, it is concerned not with 
this or that soul, but with what any soul ought to be according to the 
eternal reasons; and so the reality of soul that is envisaged is not 
sorry achievement but dynamic norm. Now knowledge of the norm, 
of the ought-to-be, cannot be had from what merely happens to be 
and, too often, falls far short of the norm. Normative knowledge 
has to rest upon the eternal reasons. But this resting, Aquinas 
explained, is not a vision of God but a participation and similitude of 
Him by which we grasp first principles and judge all things by ex- 
amining them in the light of principles.” 

Wisdom through self-knowledge is not limited to the progress from 
empirical through scientific to normative knowledge. Beyond the 
wisdom we may attain by the natural light of our intellects, there is a 


21 De Ver., q. 10, a. 8c. 202 Tid, 
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further wisdom attained through the supernatural light of faith, when 
the humble surrender of our own light to the self-revealing uncreated 
Light makes the latter the loved law of all our assents. Rooted in 
this faith, supernatural wisdom has a twofold expansion. In its 
contact with human reason, it is the science of theology which orders 
the data of revelation and passes judgment on all other science.*” 
But faith, besides involving a contact with reason, also involves a 
contact with God. On that side wisdom is a gift of the Holy Spirit, 
making us docile to His movements in which, even perceptibly, one 
may be ‘‘non solum discens sed et patiens divina.’’?°* 

Our account of the introspective data underlying an interpretation 
of Thomist trinitarian theory would be incomplete if it contained 
no mention of the possible relevance of mystical experience. Early 
in the Sentences," in discussing the imago Dei in the human soul, it is 
asked whether knowledge and love of God and of self are constantly 
in act. In the Summa this question is answered negatively for the 
peremptory reason that everyone now and then goes to sleep. 
But in the early work the answer is affirmative, and it is given in two 
forms—tirst in a context of Augustinian terms, secondly in a context 
of Aristotelian terms. It would seem that the difference between 
the two is not merely terminological; for the second account is in- 
troduced by the statement: “Alio tamen modo secundum Philosophos 
intelligitur quod anima semper se intelligit.”*’ Not only does this 
not sound like the preface to a repetition of the same doctrine in 
different terms, but also the view of the philosophers, which follows, 
seems to move on a different plane. It is no more than the view, 
outlined above, of our perception of intellectual light not as an object 
but as a medium in our acts of understanding. It amounts to saying 
that the soul is present to itself in rational consciousness. But from 
that presence to oneself it is not too easy a step to the presence of 
God to oneself. Philosophic thought can achieve it through the 
theorem, mentioned in the preceding article,?°* of divine ubiquity. 
But it takes a rather marvellous grasp of that metaphysical theorem 

203 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 1,a.6c. et ad 2m; cf. a. 8c. 

204 J III Sent., d. 15, a. 2, a. 1, qc. 2; d. 35, q. 2, a. 1; De Ver., q. 26, a. 3 ad 18m; 
De Div. Nom., 1V, 2; Sum. Theol., U-I1, q. 45, a. 2 « 

26 Jn J Sent., d. 3, q. 4, a. 5c. 3% Sum. Theol., 1, q. 93, a. 7 ad 4m 

207 In I Sent., d. 3, q. 4, a. 5c. 208 Thid., a. 4 
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for constant actual knowledge and love of God to result. In fact, 
it is rather in the preceding, Augustinian statement that such knowl- 
edge and love receive attention. The knowledge in question is not a 
discernere which distinguishes one object from another, nor a cogitare 
which relates the parts of one object to the whole, nor any intelligere 
that fixes attention in a determinate fashion; what is affirmed is some 
simple and continuous intuition in virtue of presence by which the 
soul knows and loves both itself and God in some indeterminate 
manner. Now it is true that, apart from prying introspection, self- 
knowledge within rational consciousness is neither a discernere, nor a 
cogitare, nor an intelligere with a fixed object. But must one not 
enter into the domain of religious experience to find this awareness 
of one’s spiritual self prolonged into an awareness of God? That 
prolongation does not seem to be a datum within the range of ordinary 
introspection; on the other hand, one can give Aquinas’ words a very 
satisfactory meaning if one reads the descriptions of mystical writers 
on the habitual felt presence of God.™ 

A similar, if less acute, question arises in the De Veritate, where one 
reads that the presence of God in the mind is the memory of God in 
the mind.**° Such a statement has a mystical ring inasmuch as a 
presence that is a memory seems to be a known presence. However, 
the same passage concludes with a remark that confines the inter- 
preter within the range of ordinary experience. A necessary condition 
of understanding is within nature, and we are told that from the divine 
presence in the soul intellect receives the light necessary for under- 
standing.“ Further, if one goes back to Aquinas’ explicit accounts 
of the term, memoria, one finds that it is habitual knowledge,” and 
even that the mind is present to itself and God present to the mind 
before any species are received from sense, so that the human imago 
Dei has its constitutive memoria before any conscious intellectual 
act is elicited.** To the casual reader it may seem that a presence 
of God which is a memory must be a known presence; but Aquinas’ 
own explanation of his terms does not substantiate that conclusion. 

Perhaps the following series of propositions will do justice to the 
question: To what extent is mystical experience relevant to the 

29 E.g., A. Poulain, Des grdces d’oraison (éd. 10*™*, Paris, 1922), chaps. V et VI. 


20 De Ver., q. 10, a. 7 ad 2m. 2 Joc. cit. 
2 Tbid., a. 3 c. 23 Tbid., a. 2 ob. 5a et ad 5m. 
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Thomist concept of the imago Dei? First, the Thomist description 
of that experience, in its general form, does supply in an extremely 
simple fashion the required triad of the imago. “‘Taste and see how 
the Lord is sweet.”’ ‘Taste’ refers to inner experience, to an exper- 
ientia consortii divini; it supplies the memoria in act. ‘‘See”’ refers toa 
consequent judgment, to a certitudo intellectus; it supplies the inner 
word. ‘How the Lord is sweet’’ refers to the second effect of the 
experience, the ineffable act of love, the securitas affectus; it gives the 
third element of the triad.** Secondly, while one should admit the 
possible relevance of mystical experience to an interpretation of the 
imago and even the deep influence of mysticism upon Aquinas and 
his thought, one is not to leap from possibility to atfirmation of fact. 
Whatever is true, Aquinas certainly was not exclusively a theologian 
of the mystical. He was deeply interested in nature; his merit lay 
in embracing all and in drawing all distinctions; and indubitable 
references to mystical experience in his discussions of the imago at 
best are few and, at least by later Theresan standards, anything but 
explicit. Finally, on Aquinas’ own testimony, the image of God is 
found in men universally. It is found in those without the actual 
use of reason; it is found in sinners; it is found, clear and fair, in those 
in the state of grace.** It should seem that essentially Thomist 
theory of the trinitarian processions is in its basic analogy not mystical 
but psychological. Though the created image becomes clearer as 
the use of reason develops, though it becomes fairer as grace is added 
to reason, though it becomes manifest as special graces reveal the 
potentialities of our consortium divinum, still these differences strictly 
are accidental; they have to do with the development of wisdom and 
of love in man and not with the essence of what develops. 


CONCLUSION 

This second article in the series completes the first part of our 
inquiry into the concept of verbum in the writings of St. Thomas. 
In this first part the principal aim has been to build a bridge from 
the mind of the twentieth-century reader to the mind of the thirteenth- 
century writer. Both possess psychological experience; in both that 

24 Jn Ps. 33,v.9. Cf. F. D. Joret, La contemplation mystique d’aprés s. Thomas d’ Aquin 
(Bruxelles, 1923), pp. 117, 12¢ 

25 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 93,a.8 ad 3m. 
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experience is essentially the same; both can by introspection observe 
and analyse such experience. At once the assumption of the method 
employed and the contention derived from the data assembled in 
these two articles have been that Aquinas did practice psychological 
introspection and through that experimental knowledge of his own 
soul arrived at his highly nuanced, deeply penetrating, firmly outlined 
theory of the nature of human intellect. Hence the light of intellect, 
insight into phantasm, acts of defining thought, reflective reasoning 
and understanding, acts of judgment, are above all psychological 
facts. The inner word of definition is the expression of an insight 
into phantasm, and the insight is the goal towards which the wonder 
of inquiry tends. The inner word of judgment is the expression of a 
reflective act of understanding, and that reflective act is the goal 
towards which critical wonder tends. The former answers the ques- 
tion, guid sit? The latter answers the question, an sil? No doubt, 
as expressed by Aquinas, these psychological facts are embedded in 
metaphysical categories and theorems. But without first grasping 
in some detail the empirical content so embedded, one risks, if not 
emptying the categories and theorems of all content, at least inter- 
preting them with an impoverished generality that cannot bear the 
weight of the mighty superstructure of trinitarian theory. Con- 
versely, it will be found, I believe, that our preliminary concern with 
psychological fact will lend a sureness, otherwise unattainable, to the 
interpretation of the metaphysical categories; for the Thomist applica- 
tion of metaphysics to the tasks of psychological analysis cannot be 
studied in some preliminary vacuum. That application exists only 
in psychological contexts; and it is easier to interpret metaphysics as 
applied to psychology when one is aware of the psychological facts 
involved. Without such awareness interpretation has to limp along 
on more or less remote and certainly non-psychological analogies. 
Firally, we beg to observe, the point at which conclusions can be 
drawn has not yet been reached. If the interpretation of the applied 
metaphysics depends upon the psychology, so too the interpretation 
of the psychology depends upon the applied metaphysics. There 
remains, then, a whole series of questions to be considered before we 
may claim to have satisfied the data on verbum found in Thomist 
writings. 








PRO PERFIDIS JUDAEIS 


JOHN M. OESTERREICHER 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 


O* coop Friday, the Church solemnly intercedes for all within and 
without her fold. Among her petitions is one for the Jewish 


people. 


Oremus et pro perfidis Judaeis: ut Deus et Dominus noster auferat velamen 
de cordibus eorum; ut et ipsi agnoscant Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum. 


Non respondetur Amen, nec dicitur Oremus, au 
Flectamus genua, aut Levate, sed statim dicitur: 
Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui etiam Judaicam perfidiam a tua misericordia 


non repellis: exaudi preces nostras, quas pro illius populi obcaecatione deferimus; 
ut, agnita veritatis tuae luce, quae Christus est, a suis tenebris eruantur. Per 


eumdem Dominum. Amen. 

This is the text given in the Roman Missal. Two problems arise in 
regard to this prayer: the meaning of perfidia and perfidus, and the 
significance of the rubric directing certain omissions. 


THE MEANING OF “‘PERFIDIA”’ 


The St. Andrew Missal in its 1927 edition reads: “Let us pray for 
the perfidious Jews”; in the edition of 1943, this is changed to: “Let 
us pray for the faithless Jews.’ Father Lasance’s Missal of 1935 
speaks of the “unfaithful Jews” and of “Jewish faithlessness.” The 
Missal of Fathers Callan and McHugh gives in all editions the render- 
ing “perfidious Jews.”’ Father Stedman’s Lenten Missal (1941) 
translates: ‘‘Let us pray for the unbelieving Jews.”’ 

It is our contention that perfidus denotes neither “perfidious” nor 
“faithless” nor “unfaithful” in their present connotations, but “un- 
believing” or ‘“‘disbelieving.’’ The liturgy does not pass moral judg- 
ments, nor would it label the Jews “treacherous” or ‘‘wicked.”’ In 
saying perfidia judaica, the Church mourns Israel’s disbelief in Christ, 
holding that from Abraham’s children, least of all, would one expect 
such refusai of faith. 

Considerable authority is lent this thesis by the opinion of Ildefonso 
Cardinal Schuster; in his Liber Sacramentorum, he translates the 
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Church’s intercession: “Preghiamo pure per gl’infedeli Giudei.’”* 
The English translation unfortunately misses this point; it uses the 
term “perfidious.”? Another scholar, A. Lukyn Williams, in Adversus 
Judaeos, sees perfidia as a kind of active unbelief. Pierre de Labriolle, 
in a note on the following passage from St. Cyprian’s De catholicae 
ecclesiae unitate: 


It is the adversary who flatters and dupes . . . [the false Christians], who, according 
to the words of the Apostle, transfigures himself, as it were, into an angel of light, 
who adorns his ministers as ministers of justice, who presents night as day, death 
as salvation, despair under the cover of hope, unbelief under the colors of faith 
perfidiam sub praetextu fidei), and the antichrist under the name of Christ, *. 


writes: ‘‘Perfidia, c’est exactement le contraire de fides.’”® 

Félix Vernet says that in ancient texts perfidus apparently signifies 
“incrédule, incrédule qui s’obstine,”’ “‘qui s’aveugle volontairement,”’ 
or “infidéle.”’ Perfidi Judaei would thus be similar to the words of 
our Lord, yeved Gmruoros xal dreorpaupérn, “unbelieving and perverse 
generation.’® Having cited examples from St. Ambrose, St. Gregory 
the Great, the Decretum Gratiani, and others, Vernet arrives at the 
following conclusion: “Toutefois, sauf exception, dans le langage 


1 Ildefonso Cardinal Schuster, Liber Sacramentorum (Turin, 1920), III, 221. 

? Op. cit., trans. A. Levelis-Marke (New York: Benziger Bros., 1924-1930), IT, 213 f. 

? A. Lukyn Williams, Adversus Judaeos (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1936), 
p. 400. 

*S. Cyprian, De catholicae ecclesiae unitate (PL, IV, 498). 

‘ P. de Labriolle, Saint Cyprien: De l’unité de I’ église catholique (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1942), p. 51. 

§ Matt. 17:16; Mark 9:18; Luke 9:41. ‘“Unbelieving and perverse [= contrary, mis- 
guided] generation,” a reminiscence of Deut. 32:5, is addressed apparently to the father of 
the aflicted boy, to all present, including the disciples, to the Pharisees, and to the Jewish 
people asa whole. St. Cyril of Alexandria, Comment. in Luc., remarks that the rebuke is 
directed to the father and to all men of like mind (PG, LX XII, 657). Origen comments 
that it was as burdened with the perversity of all mankind that Christ said: “How long 
shal’ I be with you? How long shall I suffer you?”” (Comment. in Matth. XIII, 7 [PG, 
XII, 1109}). St. Jerome says: “The words of Christ are like those of a physician who, 
upen seeing his patient acting contrary to his orders, says: ‘How long am I going to come 
to rour house? How long shall I waste my labors and my art, I bidding one thing and 
yo. doing another?’ But He was not so much angered at the man as at his fault—and in 
his person reproved the Jews for their unbelief—adding at once: ‘Bring him to Me.’” 
Comment. in Matth. THT [PL, XXVI, 125]). Thus Christ’s words of indignation were fol- 


wed by a work of mercy. 
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officiel de l’Eglise, la ‘perfidie’ juive parait bien étre l’erreur ou I’in- 
crédulité juive.’”’ 

Vernet’s whole argument is borne out by the following passage 
from St. Augustine, who, commenting on Psalm 54:10, wrote: 


Extendebat ille manus suas ad populum non credentem, et contradicentem 
Si enim justus est, qui ex fide vivit (Rom. 1:17); iniquus est, qui non habet fidem 


Quod ergo hic ait, iniquitatem: perfidiam intelligo. Videbat ergo Dominus 


civitate iniquitatem et contradictionem, et extendebat manus suas ad populum 
non credentem, et contradicentem; et tamen et ipsos exspectans dicebat: Pater, 
ignosce illis, quia nesciunt quid faciunt (Luc. 23:24). ° 


's 


These words, sung in Tenebrae on Spy Wednesday, not only exemplify 
Vernet’s thesis, but also breathe the same spirit as does the Good 
Friday prayer. Fides and perfidia are set in opposition: the faith 
that justifies, and the unbelief that leaves man to his “injustice,” 
his fallen nature. But the Lord does not leave His people to their 
“iniquity’’; despite their disbelief and contradiction, He stretches out 
His hands towards them and prays that they be forgiven. 

Erik Peterson, in an outstanding paper, “‘Perfidia Judaica,” has 
likewise demonstrated that perfidia means “‘unbelief.”* For it is, he 
shows, generally applied by the Fathers, not to Jews only, but also to 
heretics, schismatics, and /apsi. In the case of those who in times of 
persecution failed to stand fast in the faith, sacrificing to idols, the 
term perfidia connotes a breach of allegiance, a revolt against the 
unity of the Church. Since by their unbelief the Jews in no wise 
destroy the juridical relationship characteristic of the Christian faith, 
never having been within the Church, their perfidia can be taken only 
in the sense of an active incredulity. 

Peterson adduces several patristic texts as evidence for his argument, 
among others: “Electae sunt gentium nationes, ut destruatur perfidia 
Judaeorum”;'® “Ad... refellendam perfidiam [Judaeorum] quaecam 
ex Veteri Testamento aggregavimus testimonia”’;"" ‘Quorum itaque 
perfidiam detestamur, eorundem fidem, si convertantur, amplecti- 

7F. Vernet, “Juifs et Chrétiens,” DAFC (1915), I, 1733 f. 

®JIn Psalm. 54 (PL, XXXVI, 637). 

*E. Peterson, “Perfidia Judaica,” Ephemerides Liturgicae, L (1936), 

1° St. Ambrose, Ad Psalmum 43 (PL, X1V, 1104 

"St. Isidor of Seville, De fide catholica contra J ude PL, LUXXXITI, 450 
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mur.’ In all these instances, perfidia can have but one meaning, 
“unbelief.” In the mind of St. Ambrose, the nations were chosen 
that the unbelief of the Jews might be torn down, might come to 
naught, for the faith of the Gentiles in the Divine Saviour showed 
the Jewish unbelief to be built on sand. To what end did Isidor of 
Seville collect texts from the Old Testament if not to prove the Jews 
in error, to battle and refute their unbelief? Leo the Great, in saying 
that we detest the unbelief of the Jews (their unbelief, it is worth 
noting, and not the Jews as unbelievers), but that after their conver- 
sion, we shall cherish their faith, contrasts perfidia with fides. 


The language of the liturgy is best interpreted by the liturgy itself. 
The Leonian Sacramentary, representing the most ancient Roman 
tradition known to us, says of the Protomartyr: “Sanctus Stefanus 
primitivus tuae fidei candidatus ob hoc infidelium persecutione 
lapidatus est.” In another of its prayers in honor of the same Saint, 
it reads: “‘... Verbi tui potentia Judaicam destruens constanti voce 
perfidiam....’™ If these two sentences are considered together, 
it is evident that the perfidia St. Stephen unmasked with firm voice, 
by the power of the Word, was “unbelief,” for those who persecuted 
and stoned him are called infideles, “‘unbelievers.”’ 

The seventh and eighth stanzas of Jam Christus astra ascenderat, 
the Ambrosian hymn of the fourth century sung at Matins throughout 
the Octave of Pentecost, read: 

Judaea tunc incredula, 
Vesana torvo spiritu, 
Madere musto sobrios 
Christi fideles increpat. 


} 


d editis miraculis 


Occurrit, et docet Petrus, 


Sy 


Falsum profari perfidos, 
Joele teste comprobans. 


Here, as in other instances, incredulus is linked with perfidus. It is 
incredulous Judea, herself unsound because of her savage mind 
seemingly, a mind lacking the power to discern spirits), that accuses 


2 St. Leo the Great, Sermo LXX (PL, LIV, 381). 
3 Leonian Sacramentary (ed. C. LL. Feltoe, Cambridge, 1896), pp. 88, vi and v. 
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Christ's sober faithful of being drunk on new wine. But Peter counters 
with miracles; he shows the unbelievers to speak falsely, confirming 
his words by the testimony of Joel.‘ In these two stanzas, it is not 
perfidy and fidelity, but error and truth that confront one another. 
This instance of the use of perfidia is particularly interesting; here a 
crowd of Jews lightly charges the disciples with vice. The Apostle, 
however, attempts by gentle teaching and mighty deeds to convince 
them of their blunder. 

The Second Nocturn, in recounting the lives of saints, employs 
frequently the term perfidia. The narrative of St. Hermenegild’s 
life, from the Dialogues of St. Gregory, written in the late sixth century, 
tells of Leovigild, the Visigoth king, his father, who sent to his prison, 
on Easter Eve, 585, an Arian bishop, to offer him sacrilegious com- 
munion and thus reconvert him to heresy. His father, as an adherent 
of Arianism, is called perfidus. Hermenegild rebuked the heretical 
bishop: “‘...ejusque a se perfidiam dignis increpationibus repulit.” 
Of St. Vincent Ferrer, who was canonized in 1455, the Second Nocturn 
says: “Mox obtenta a superioribus licentia, verbum Dei praedicare, 
Judaeorum perfidiam arguere, Saracenorum errores confutare tanta 
virtute et efficacia coepit, ut ingentem ipsorum infidelium multitu- 
dinem ad Christi fidem perduxerit.”” This is a perfect instance for 
our thesis, for its parallel use of “‘perfidia Judaeorum” and “error 
Saracenorum”’ shows them to be analogous. The employment of 
“arguere”’ and “‘confutare”’ shows their object to be in the intellectual 
sphere. And the final phrase, ‘unbelievers led to faith in Christ,” 
proves their perfidia to have been the absence of such faith. These 
several texts, representing the usage of many centuries, demonstrate 
the persistent use of perfidia in this sense. 

A further proof for the correct interpretation of perfidia and perfidus 
in the Good Friday liturgy can be deduced from yet another liturgical 
source, the Rite of Baptism for Adults, as given in the Rituale 
Romanum. If the candidate for baptism is a heathen or idolator, he 
is enjoined by the priest: “‘Horresce idola, respue simulacra’’; ‘“‘Abhor 

4 Many translations unfortunately display the usua! mistaken approach. J. H. Palmer 
and J. W. Doran, in their translation (quoted by Dom Matthew Britt, O.S.B., The Hymns 
of the Breviary and Missal [New York: Benziger Bros., 1936], p. 166), speak of “‘Juda’s 
sons e’en faithless yet,” and of Peter as “confounding their malignant lie.” Britt himse'f 
renders J udaea incredula by “faithless Judea” and perfidos by “perfidious Jews” (p. 167 f 
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idols, reject images.’’ If a Moslem desires the sacrament, he is told: 
“Horresce Mahumeticam perfidiam, respue pravam sectam infideli- 
tatis,”” which may, I suggest, be read as: “‘Abhor the unbelief of the 
Moslems, reject the sect whose faith [in Christ] is distorted even to 
unbelief.”” If the convert derives from Judaism, the priest thus 
addresses him: ‘“‘Horresce Judaicam perfidiam, respue Hebraicam 
superstitionem,”’ which is, in my opinion, to be understood: “Abhor 
the Jewish unbelief, reject the Hebrew error [the vain conviction that 
the Messias has yet to come],” or alternately: ‘“Abhor the Jewish 
unbelief, reject the Hebrew rites [now] deprived of meaning [having 
been fulfilled in Christ].’"* Each of these entreaties is followed by 
the solemn bidding: “Worship God the Father Almighty, and Jesus 
Christ, His Only Son our Lord, who will come to judge the living and 
the dead, and the world by fire.” This sequel (which concerns 
worship and not morals), the reiterated references to false creeds and 
cults in the cases adduced, and the use of perfidia for both Moslems 
and Jews, point to the same conclusion: the Jew approaching the 
baptismal font is not told to amend the “treacherous and deceitful” 
ways of his people, but is bidden to abandon the unbelief of Israel, 
who denies herself to Christ. Similarly, the Church in the Good 
Friday Intercession does not call the Jews an evil race, a base and 
faithless people. However, with sorrow she remembers their un- 
willingness to receive Him whom the patriarchs expected, the prophets 
foretold, the apostles preached—-who revealed Himself among them. 

Abbé Charles Journet, in his lucid and profound Destinées d’/ sraél'® 
cites the definition of “Jewish unbelief’ given by St. Thomas: 
“Renititur fidei christianae susceptae in figura, et sic est infidelitatis 
Judaeorum,’'’ and its exposition by the Carmelite theologians of 
Salamanca: “Renititur fidei non utcumque, sed fidei quam deter- 
minate profitetur in figura, et determinate negat in figurato praesenti, 
et post manifestationem Evangelii.’** Thus, according to St. Thomas, 
Jewish unbelief is resistance against the faith already received and 

Cyril Bailey gives this definition of superstitio: “‘A rite going beyond what is needed, 
a religio where no religio need be” (Religion in Vergil |Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935], 
p. 72). 
- C. Journet, Destinées d’Israd (Paris: Egloff, 1945), p. 142. 

7 Sum. Theol., 11-II, q. 10, a. 5. 18 Cursus theol. (ed. Palmé), XJ, 416. 
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accepted in figure; it is, to the great theologians of Salamanca, not 
a denial, pure and simple, of the truth of Christ, which Judaism does 
accept as prefigured, but which it rejects present and manifest. In 
the words of Abbé Journet, Judaism goes astray in preferring the 
promises to the things promised, the preparation to the fulfillment, 
the figure to the reality. For the love of the stem, it refuses the 
flower. 

The ultimate argument for the true meaning of perfidia may be 
gathered from the Intercession itself. We pray for the Jews that 
they may be freed from their blindness, delivered from their darkness, 
that they may recognize our Lord Jesus Christ and acknowledge the 
light of God’s truth. What we implore for them is enlightenment, 
the gift of faith; lacking it, their state is unbelief. The words of the 
Church echo the bewilderment of the Apostle that the people of the 
revelation, who had watched through the night and witnessed the 
dawn, should, as a whole, have failed to see the day. And she employs 
his gentle image for their ignorance—the veil with which Moses 
covered the radiance of his face is now upon their hearts; when they 
read the Old Testament, they do not understand, nor do they see 
the glory of Christ. “But,’’ writes the Apostle, ‘“‘when they shall 
be converted to the Lord, the veil shall be taken away” (II Cor. 
3:13-16). Until the veil is “withdrawn from their hearts,” “their 
senses are dulled’’; they are unbelieving, perfidi.'* 

Indeed, Israel’s sin is more than lack of faith; it is her failure to 
answer divine love with love. In speaking of the Jews as perfidi, 
“unbelieving,”’ the Church spares them the graver charge. Léon 
Bloy and many with him imagine that it is an “abysmal wickedness 
which the precision of liturgical language calls by the singular name, 
‘Jewish perfidy.’’?° But just the opposite is true; the use of perfidia 
by the Church reveals restraint rather than harshness. And so careful 


1 Not only the liturgy, but many papal documents use the term perfidia to characterize 
the Jewish rejection of Christ. See S. Grayzel, The Church and the Jews in the XI1lth 


Century (Philadelphia: Dropsie College, 1933 Perfidia is contrasted with fides nostra 
(p. 92), spoken of as caecitas perfidiae (p. 104), or perfidia Judaeorum, de quorum cordibus 

. Redemptor nostra velamen non abstulit (p. 250 As equivalents of perfidia Judaeorum, 
some letters of the Holy See employ infidelitutis error (p. 182), error Judaicae caecitatis (pp 
180, 286), and tenebrae erroris Judaici (pp. 96, 136). The Fourth Lateran Council uses 


Judaeorum perfidia in opposition to Christiana religio (p. 306 
2° Léon Bloy, Le salut par les Juifs (Paris: Mercure de France, 1933), p. 128 
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is her choice of language that she does not say, as in substance do 
some translations: ‘“‘Almighty and everlasting God, who drivest not 
away from Thy mercy even the perfidious Jews...” She says 
rather: “‘...who repellest not from Thy mercy even the Jewish 
disbelief ...,’’ thus marking the distinction between Israel’s sin of 
rejection, so grievously at variance with her vocation and her graces, 
and Israel herself, the object of divine Love. The words of the 
liturgy reflect perfectly Pauline theology, which calls the Jews, despite 
their enmity to the Gospel, ‘“‘most dear for the sake of the fathers” 
(Rom. 11:28). 


THE RUBRIC 


There is unanimity among scholars as to the meaning of perfidia; 
the second problem, however, the significance of the rubric, gives 
rise to divergent opinions. The ritual of the prayer for the Jews 
differs from that of all the other Good Fricay Intercessions in that 
it prescribes the omission of the triple injunction, Flectamus genua. 
Levate. Oremus. The admonition Non dicitur Amen poses no problem, 
being merely a caution that the words Jesum Christum Dominum 
nostrum are not, through habit, to be followed by Amen, since they 
do not form the conclusion of an oratio; they are but the last phrase 
of the invitation (adhortatio), and none of the invitations prefacing 
any of the Solemn Intercessions on Good Friday concludes with 
Amen. Durand of Mende (1296) therefore writes: ‘‘...pro nullo 
statu post praefationem respondetur Amen, sicut nunquam fit post 
aliquam praefationem, licet etiam ibi ponatur per Christum Dominum 
nostrum: sicut patet in cotidiana Missae praefatione.’™ 

The usual reason given, however, for the absence of the injunctions 
to kneel and pray, is that the order to kneel is omitted in order not 
to renew the remembrance of the shame with which the Jews on this 
day scorned the Saviour by their genuflections. But no explanation 
is offered for the suppression of the Oremus. Among the medieval 
writers with whom this interpretation originated is Amalarius of Metz, 
who writes: ‘Per omnes orationes genuflexionem facimus, ut per 
hunc habitum corporis, mentis humilitatem ostendamus excepto 
quando oramus pro perfidis Judaeis. Illi enim genu flectebant, opus 


1 Durand of Mende, Rationale Divinorum Officiurum (ed. Lyons, 1672), p. 346, col. 2. 
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bonum male operabantur, quia illudendo hoc faciebant. Nos ad 
demonstrandum quod fugere debeamus opera quae simulando fiunt, 
vitamus genuflexionem in oratione pro Judaeis.’™ Sicardus of 
Cremona says: “Pro Judaeis vero non flectimus genua, ut vitemus 
illorum illusionem, quoniam irrisorie sua Deo flectebant.’* Joannes 
of Avranches* and Joannes Beleth* express themselves similarly. 
Some modern authors who share this opinion are Dom P. Guéranger,* 
Pius Parsch,?" and H. Villetard.** 

This explanation suffers from two weaknesses. For, in the way it 
is generally presented, it is hard to understand why the mocking 
genuflections of the Jews should prevent Christian worshippers from 
kneeling. One could with equal justice demand that we bend the 
knees in reparation.” Thus a sermon attributed to St. Augustine 
urges the faithful to follow the example of St. Stephen, who prayed 
for himself standing, but for his Jewish brethren on his knees. To 
the mind of the preacher, this mortification is needed because of the 
gravity of Jewish disbelief, which is not easily forgiven.*° 

Moreover, the usual interpretation suffers not only from what may 
be called a logical defect, but also from a historical misconception. 
Those who made Jesus a mock king and bowed the knee before Him 
were not Jews, but Roman soldiers." Furthermore, not only were 
they not Jews, but in ridiculing Christ, they were intending to show 
their contempt for those very Jews. “What caprice of cruelty were 
these soldiers obeying?” writes F. Didon, O.P. ‘Why this detestable 
and vulgar mockery? The Roman soldiers entertained an intense 
hatred of the Jews and the condemned man who was delivered to them 

 Amalarius of Metz, De Eccl. Officiis, 1V, i, 13 (PL, CV, 1027 

% Sicardus of Cremona, Mitrales, VI (PL, CCXIII, 517). 

% Joannes of Avranches, Liber de Officiis Eccl. (PL, CXLVU, 51). 

*% Joannes Beleth, Rationale Divinorum Officium, 98 (PL, CCITT, 102). 

* Pp. Guéranger, L’ Année liturgique (1875), p. 553. 

7 P. Parsch, Das Jahr des Heiles (1934), U, 32. 

** H. Villetard, “I Giudei nella liturgia,” Rassegna Gregoriana (1910), p. 431. 

2° In the mind of St. Basilius, standing is the likeness of the resurrection while kneeling is 
the symboi of man’s fall. This is given as a reason why the worshipers in the first cen- 
turies of the Church did not kneel on the day of the Lord, nor at Eastertide, nor at Pente- 
cost. (De Spiritu Sancto, 27 [PG, XXXII, 192]). Cf. Tertullian, De oratione, 23 (PL, 


I, 1191 f.). 
%® Sermo CCXI, 3 (PL, XXXIX, 2141). % Matt. 27:29; Mark 15:18; John 19:3. 
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was made the victim of this hatred.’ In the ruthlessness of their 
hearts, the soldiers were unable to grasp the gentle meekness of Christ, 
who showed but love for His torturers. To them He seemed utterly 
helpless, a picture of Jewish impotence. In greeting Him: ‘Hail, King 
of the Jews!’ they scorned not only the Man Jesus, but also 
the messianic hope of Israel. 

Joannes Beleth must have felt the ineptitude of the hypothesis 
relating the rubric to mockery on the part of Jews. For he says, 
speaking of the derision of the Lord crowned with thorns, that though 
not the work of Jews, it must be attributed to them, as having been 
responsible for His passion; “Quod quamvis a Judaeis factum non 
fuerit, ascribitur tamen illis, quod causam praestiterint.”" It might 
be argued that this view is exactly that of the Church, and that the 
usual explanation of the rubric is therefore correct. For in the 
Reproaches, she herself makes our Lord say: ‘‘Thou hast beaten Me 
with blows and scourges... Thou hast given Me gall and vinegar 
... Thou with a spear hast opened My side.” But the tenor of the 
Improperia is, in my opinion, altogether different from the usual 
remarks on the Intercession. The Reproaches are the complaint of 
divine Love. When the Lord says: ‘“My people, answer Me,” He 
speaks to the Jews, and, by implication, to the nations. Israel and 
mankind are here seen as one, for as the favors bestowed upon the 
Jews were given for the sake of all, similarly the Jews are held re- 
sponsible for the deeds of the Roman soldiers, and likewise all men are 
in a certain sense accountable for those of the Jews, who acted, as it 
were, in their name. Hence the Jmproperia can hardly be adduced 
in support of the view attributing the omission of the customary 
genuflection to scorn on the part of Jews. 

Sicardus of Cremona, aware of the deficiencies of this, the 
usual explanation, which he himself had proffered,“ and Rupertus 
the Abbot, likewise dissatisfied,* both present a rather odd interpre- 
tation. 

"=F. Didon, O.P., Jesus Christ (English trans.; New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1891), 
II, 343. 

*% Joannes Beleth, loc. cit. 


* Sicardus of Cremona, loc. cit. 


* Rupertus the Abbot, De Divinis Offcits, VI, 18 (PL, CLXX, 163 f.). 
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Since the blindness that befell the Jews cannot, they claim, be dis- 
pelled by dint of prayer so long as the plenitude of the gentiles has 
not entered the kingdom of God, one should not pray for them too 
vehemently. But pray one should nevertheless, they say, for it is 
bound to occur that He, who was lifted up on the Cross to draw all 
things to Himself, will draw them too. The attitude expressed by 
these two medieval authors is often encountered, but it hardly con- 
forms with the mind of the Church. With no theological or historical 
basis, it cannot serve as an interpretation of the rubric. It seems 
necessary to approach the problem from the historical point of view, 
although the scarcity of data as yet precludes the possibility of reaching 
a conclusion definite and incontestable. 


Louis Canet seems to have been the first to have attempted such 
an approach. In his article “La priére ‘Pro Judaeis’ de la liturgie 
catholique romaine,” he gathered data on the history of this rubric. 
The Sacramentorium Gelasianum (Cod. Vatican. Reg. 316), written, 
most probably in the seventh or in the early years of the eighth century, 
possibly for the Abbey of St. Denis, knows no such rubric. The 
first of the orationes solemnes has this directive: ‘‘Adnuntiat diaconus: 
Flectamus genua. Iterum dicit: Levate.’”’ This same rubric is 
repeated in each case, for the Jews as for the others: “Adnuntiat 
diaconus ut supra.’*? Early Ordines Romani show no special rubric 
relating to the prayer for the Jews. The manuscript of Saint-Amand 
(Paris, lat. 974), probably of the late eighth century, and that of 
Einsiedeln (326), give no indication that the Good Friday Intercessions 
were recited with any modification from one to the other.** One 
must therefore conclude that the ancient discipline of the Church 
observed no distinctive rite in praying for the Jews. 

*L. Canet, “La priére ‘Pro Judaeis’ de la liturgie catholique romaine,” Revue des 
Etudes Juives, LXI, 122 (April, 1911), 213 

7 Cf. H. A. Wilson, The Gelasian Sacramentary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894), p. 77. 
The Gelasian Sacramentary of Angouléme, of the eighth century (B. N. lat. 816), likewise 
makes not the slightest distinction between the intercession for the Jews, and the others. 
Cf. La sacramentaire gelasien d’ Angouléme (Angouléme: La Société historique et archéol- 
ogique de la Charente, 1918), pp. 43-44’. 

3° Cf. L. Duchesne, Origines du culte chrétien (Sth ed.; Paris: Thorin et fils, 1925), pp. 


488, 503 
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The first indication of a different usage appears in the Ordo Romanus 
], of a later date than the manuscript of Einsiedeln, which reads: 
“Tunc venit pontifex ante altare, et dicit: Oremus, dilectissimi nobis 
in primis pro Ecclesia Dei, et cetera per ordinem sicut in quarta 
feria diximus.*® Cum autem ventum fuerit ad Judaeos, non flectunt 
genua.’’*® That this Ordo records the omission of the usual genuflec- 
tion is no proof that it was at that time the Roman practice. For 
the Ordo Romanus I does indeed present for Paschal time the Roman 
Use, but as observed outside of Rome, and combined with customs 
unknown to the papal court.“ The fact that the Easter section of 
this Ordo records Frankish customs seems rather to indicate that the 
change originated outside of Rome, that is, in the Frankish realm. 

Beginning with the ninth century, almost all sacramentaries and all 
liturgical works attest to the same usage: the suppression of the dea- 
con’s injunction to bend the knee. The Missal of Westminster reads 
simply: ‘Hic non dicetur Flectamus.”” The Missal of Milan (1474) 
omits the rubric, but makes no comment. The Missals of Paris 
(1530 and 1540) say explicitly: “Et non respondetur Amen, nec 
dicitur lectamus genua, sed dicitur Oremus.’”’ The Roman Missal 
(1570) reads: ‘Non respondetur Amen, sed statim dicitur’’; the 
Missal of Troyes (1736): “Hic non dicitur Amen nec Oremus nec 
Flectamus genua, sed continuo, Omnipotens’’; the Missals of Caylus 
of Auxerre (1738) and of Vintimille of Paris (1676): “... Dominum 
nostrum. Oremus. Hic non dicitur Flectamus genua’’; the Missal 
of Robert de Jumiéges,® the Sacramentarium Gregorianum, and the 
Missale Gallicanum vetus*® have the word Oremus introducing the 
solemn intercession for the Jews; the rest of the rubric is lacking, but 


“é 


no special allusion is made to it. 
Viewing the historical development, Canet observes three stages in 
the evolution of today’s usage: (1) Oremus and Flectamus until the 


* According to certain manuscripts of the Sacramentarium Gregorianum, the orationes 
solemnes were recited on Wednesday of Holy Week as well as on Good Friday. (Cf. PL, 
LXXVITI, 79, 312, note 239.) 

Cf. Muratori, Liturgia Romana Vetus (Venice, 1748), II, 995. 

"Cf. Duchesne, op cit., pp. 153-56. 

"H. Bradshaw Society, Vol. XI. 

* Ed. Muratori, II, 59, 726. 
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ninth century; (2) Oremus without Flectamus from the ninth century to 
the end of the sixteenth century; (3) neither Oremus nor Flectamus 
after the sixteenth century. Dom Henri Leclercq, O.S.B., in his article 
“Judaisme,” substantially supports this observation.“ 

Robert Fawtier draws attention to a manuscript (lat. 190) of the 
Use of York, which he identifies as written in Whitby Abbey in the last 
years of the twelfth century. It is, he believes, the oldest copy known 
of the Use of York, and contains an interesting deviation in the course 
of the Good Friday Intercessions. While other contemporary manu- 
scripts, and a later manuscript of the Use of York, demand the omission 
of the deacon’s injunction,” here is found: ‘‘Hic flectamus genua.” 
However, in a different hand of somewhat later date, the word non is 
added, giving “Hic non flectamus genua.’’ Dismissing the possibility 
of an error in the original wording of the rubric,‘? Fawtier claims that 
from the ninth to the twelfth centuries, despite the absence of the dea- 
con’s injunction, the people nonetheless continued to kneel when pray- 
ing for the Jews. Should he be correct, the people of York in this 
preserved for a time the ancient discipline of the Church. 

One thing can be said with certainty: the ancient usage was altered 
in the ninth century. The problem yet demanding solution is the 
occasion of the change. Canet claims to have found the answer in the 
people’s antagonism towards the Jews, basing his opinion on a marginal 

“ H. Leclercq, O.S.B., “Judaisme,” Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de la liturgie 


(1928), VIII, Part I, 2 

*R. Fawtier, “The Jews in the ‘Use of York,’”’ John Ryland’s Library, Manchester, 
England, Bulietin, 5 (August, 1918—July, 1920), p. 381 

“Cf. Missale ad Usum Percelebris Ecclesiae Herfordensis (ed. W. G. Henderson, 1874), 
p. 93, The Sarum Missal, p. 112; Missale ad Usum Insignis Ecclesiae Eboracensis (ed. E 
W. Henderson), I, 104. 

47 He bases this contention on the rubric at the beginning of the orationes solemnes, 
which gives no indication of a special usage for the prayer for the Jews, saying simply: 
“Post passionem dicat Episcopus vel sacerdos has orationes” (lat. 190, fol. 28). On the 
other hand, the later manuscript of the Use of York indicates a variation: ‘Post passionem 
praelatus, osculato lectu, dicat has orationes, stans in dextra parte altaris, sine Dominus 
vobiscum, et ad unamquamque illarum dicatur ‘Flectamus genua,’ nisi ad eam quae pro 
Judaeis oratur” (E. W. Henderson, op. cit., p. 103). The manuscript of the Use of Here- 
ford reads: “Lecta passione in primis fiat oratio pro Ecclesia Sancta Dei et caetera sequen- 
tes per ordinem pronuntiante Diacono ‘Flectamus genua’. Pro Judaeis tamen non genua 
tiectant” (W. G. Henderson, op. cit., p. 91), and that of the Use of Sarum: “Sequantur 
orationes solemnes et ad unamquamque illarum dicatur ‘Fiectamus genua’, nisi ad illam 
quae pro Judaeis orat” (Sarum Missal, p. 110 
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note in the Sacramentary of St. Vast (tenth century).‘* This marginal 
note reads: “Hic nostrum nullus debet modo flectere corpus ob populi 
noxam ac pariter rabiem.’’ The significance of this note depends on 
the identity given to the “people” on account of whose ‘‘fault and 
madness” “‘none of us [priests] is allowed to bend his body.’’** Canet 
thinks that ‘‘the people”’ refers to Christians who, under the delusion 
that they were driven by a holy wrath, often stoned doors and windows 
of Jewish houses during Holy Week.*° Influenced by this same er- 
roneous attitude, they might have, he thinks, opposed the Church in 
her fervent intercession for the children of Israel. If he is right, then 
the Church was induced, apparently by the protest of the people, to 
alter the ritual of the prayer, simply codifying a popular usage. 

Among Catholic scholars who uphold Canet’s opinion are Félix 
Vernet and Dom Leclercq. Vernet says: “‘La haine du peuple contre 
les Juifs eut, pendant tout le moyen Age, des explosions qui n’étaient ni 
préparées ni dirigées par les princes ou par la hiérarchie ecclésiastique. 
Un des faits les plus caractéristiques nous a été révélé par une note mar- 
ginale du sacramentaire de Saint-Vast.’’*' Leclercq writes in refer- 
ence to the same marginal comment: “Ce fut donc la malveillance 
[du peuple} qui imposa l’omission de la genuflexion . . .”"” 

A strong degree of corroboration is given Canet’s thesis by the sup- 
port of these two scholars. However, two other Catholic scholars 
think otherwise. Dom G. Morin, O.S.B., while according Canet the 
praise of “‘acribie et finesse de jugement,”’ does not concur in his inter- 
pretation of the note in the Sacramentary of St. Vast, seeing it, curious 
though it be, as no hindrance to his accepting the usual explanation, 
namely, a deliberate avoidance of the gesture of derision narrated in 
the passion of our Lord. For the Roman liturgy, he says, is 

*Canet, op. cit., p. 219. 

“Cf. H. Netzer, L’/ntroduction de la messe romaine en France sous les Carolingiens 
(Paris, 1910), p. 257. 

*°On the widespread custom of stoning the Jews at Eastertide, see Cecil Roth, “The 
Eastertide Stoning of the Jews and its Liturgical Echoes,” Jewish Quarterly Review, XXXV, 
4 (April, 1945), 361. This custom was forbidden by the Constitutio pro Judaeis, promul- 
gated by Calixtus II and reissued nine times by eight other popes. (See Grayzel, of. cit., 
pp. 76-78, 92-95.) Raphael Patai has shown in a note on Roth’s article, appearing in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, XXXVI, 4 (April, 1946), 415, that this stoning at Eastertide was 
not a persecution invented by Christians against the Jews, but a survival of pagan nature 
rites, which, unfortunately, found an object in the Jews. 

* Vernet, op. cit., col. 1715. ®? Leclercq, op. cit., col. 181. 
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accustomed to make these subtle omissions, “‘prétermissions pleines 
de délicatesse”’; as an instance, he cites the omission of the Kiss of Peace 
on Maundy Thursday, and of the Gloria and Alleluia on the feast of 
the Holy Innocents.* Furthermore, Peterson raises the question as to 
whether the marginal note might not refer to the Jewish people rather 
than to Christians in the Kingdom of the Franks, where, as has been 
said, the modern usage in all likelihood had its origin. Should this 
interpretation be correct, then rabies populi would refer to the “fury” 
of the Jews, who were pictured as having bent their knees in mockery 
before Christ; in this case, the marginal note would itself already 
have presented this erroneous conception. Peterson further surmises 
that the avoidance of the genuflection was not the consequence of anti- 
Jewish polemics in Gaul, but a liturgical innovation due to oriental 
influence. He things that with the introduction of the Reproaches 
from Syria, an attempt was made to dramatize the Good Friday 
prayer. For he sees both the Reproaches and the new order of the 
prayer for the Jews as charged with emotion, and contrasting, toa 
certain extent, with the sobriety of the Roman liturgy. 

The two scholars who do not regard Canet’s hypothesis as convinc- 
ing, hold, it should be noted, widely divergent views on the congruity 
of the omission with the tenor of the Roman liturgy. And it should be 
remarked that Dom Leclercq accepted Canet’s hypothesis, in spite of 
Dom Morin’s disagreement. It thus appears difficult to determine 
with final certitude what caused the change in the ancient discipline. 


Not before further historical material comes to light will it be possible 


to state, in an entirely satisfactory manner, the reason for the sup- 
pression of the genuflection. 

The omission of Oremus, however, is briefly explained. For some- 
time after the Flectamus genua, Levate had been eliminated, the injunc- 
tion Oremus was preserved, only to fall gradually into desuetude, so 
that the Missal published by Pius V in 1570 did not contain it. In 
conformity with his hypothesis that it was popular prejudice which led 
to the first change, Canet conjectures that, after the ninth century, the 

8G. Morin, O.S.B., “De quelques publications liturgiques récentes,” Revue Bénédic- 
line, XXX (Maredsous, 1913), 122 f 


* Peterson, o. cil., p. 310 
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priests took great pains to urge the people to silent prayer for the Jews, 
but when the silent prayer, traditional between monitio and oratio (for 
the oratio of the priest was, after all, but the “collect” of the people’s 
silent petition) was abandoned, the Oremus lost some of its meaning, 
serving mainly as an introduction to Flectamus genua, Levate. And 
since in our case, the eighth Intercession, these latter had vanished, 
the first injunction likewise disappeared. 


CONCLUSION 


To conclude with a proposal made from time to time: that the Church 
should modify the expression perfidia Judaica and restore the ancient 
order for the Good Friday prayer, I should like to venture an opinion. 
The Church will hardly alter the words perfidia Judaica, which, as we 
have shown, are not intended to dishonor the Jews, and this because 
she may not and will not forget Christ’s claim for recognition from His 
own people. She, the custodian of truth, must call things by their 
proper names; thus, Israel’s resistance to Christ, unbelief. Indeed, 
she would be an enemy of the Jews did she conceal from them the source 
of their unrest. However, as far as I can see, there is no reason why 
the Church could not restore the former discipline and reintroduce 
the genuflection, although this does not appear to me of paramount 
importance. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the present usage—whether 
it was imposed, as it were, on the Church by popular resistance against 
her bidding to kneel, or whether it was introduced to express the same 
sacred shyness that keeps the Church from singing Alleluia on the day 
that Rachel mourned, or from giving the Kiss of Peace on the day 
Christ was betrayed—it most certainly cannot be said that we refrain 
from kneeling because by this act the Jews mocked Jesus during His 
sacred passion. Whatever may have been the origin of the change, 
it is certainly in no wise antagonism which leads the Church to main- 
tain the present usage. It does indeed single out the Jews, but to her 
mind, their singularity is not only one of human failure, but also of 
divine love. 

The important question, in my opinion, is that of vernacular edi- 
tions of the Missal. It would be a great help towards the true under- 
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standing of the Good Friday Intercession, and of the authentic mind 
of the Church on the Jews, were perfidia generally rendered “disbelief.” 
And in the event that a symbolic interpretation of the rubric is given, 
the comment could be that we refrain from bending the knee out of 
discretion, with the courtesy of love; we do not genuflect because the 
Lord in His passion was mocked by kneeling ruffians, pagan soldiers, 
instruments of the Jews and of us all. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY, 1946 


It is often said that the manuals of moral theology do not treat the 
“burning”’ questions of the day. To some extent this is true—and necessar- 
ily so, for these problems usually need a thorough thrashing out, verbal 
and printed, before really helpful conclusions can be summarized for use 
in the manuals. A survey of recent periodical literature (mostly 1946) 
shows that sincere and progressive discussion of the new problems is being 
carried on. In the present notes, I indicate some of these discussions and 
dwell rather lengthily on certain points that seem to be of special interest 
to moralists. The notes are not a complete coverage of recent moral 
theology. 

Medicine is an ever-fertile field for moral problems. For instance, there 
is the vexing question of organic transplantation. Two years ago, Father 
Bert J. Cunningham, C.M., published his thesis to the effect that, with cer- 
tain reservations, operations involving the transplantation of organs or 
of sections thereof are per se licit.! The reservations are that the operations 
must involve neither serious risk of life nor complete sterility for the donor. 

Father Cunningham’s basic arguments are the natural and supernatural 
unity of mankind and the law of fraternal charity. A principle that runs 
through his thesis is that ‘‘we may do for the neighbor that which we may 
do for ourselves, provided the circumstances are the same.’’ His sub- 
sidiary arguments are drawn by a fortiori and a pari methods from the al- 
ready established teachings of theologians. He reasons, for example, that 
since we are permitted, and even at times obliged, to expose our lives to 
certain danger, we ought @ fortiori to be allowed the lesser sacrifice of a 
single member. And if theologians will permit blood transfusions and 
skin-grafting (both of which are included in Father Cunningham’s definition 
of mutilation), why should they not @ pari permit more serious sacrifices 
for proportionately graver reasons? 

Within the past year, Father J. McCarthy subjected Father Cunning- 
ham’s work to a lengthy critical analysis? Father McCarthy’s general 
reaction to the thesis is very favorable: ‘‘We confess that we are greatly 
attracted to Father Cunningham’s conclusion—with its reservations.” 
But there are difficulties, both in the arguments leading to the conclusion 


'The Morality of Organic Transplantation (Washington: Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press, 1944); cf. pp. 100-104 for explanation of conclusion and reservations. 

?“The Morality of Organic Transplantation,” Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, LX VII 
March, 1946), 192-98. 
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and in the reservations; and Father McCarthy does not hesitate to indicate 
them. For example, must theoiogians admit an argument a fortiori from 
indirect suicide to direct mutilation? Or is an argument a pari from blood 
transfusions and skin-grafting valid against theologians who do not hold 
such things to be real mutilations and therefore would not admit the appli- 
cation of the principle that ‘“‘magis aut minus non mutat speciem’’? 

In citing these difficulties, Father McCarthy does not clearly commit 
himself on the argument a pari; but he seems definitely to be on Father 
Cunningham’s side with regard to the argument drawn from indirect 
suicide. He thinks that theologians are hardly justified in condemning 
transplantation by insisting on a parallel between direct suicide and direct 
mutilation and by arguing that, since direct suicide is not permitted for the 
good of the neighbor, direct mutilation is also unlawful for the same purpose. 
“But the parallel is far from perfect, because direct suicide is never lawful, 
whereas direct mutilation is regarded as lawful by all when it is necessary 
to conserve the whole body.” 

With regard to Father Cunningham’s forceful arguments drawn from 
the unity of the human race and the law of charity, Father McCarthy 
warily observes: ‘But if these arguments are valid, where is one to draw 
the line in making sacrifices in this matter for the neighbour? Is there any 
logical reason why we should stop short of killing ourselves directly—if 
even there—provided the good of the neighbour requires it?’”’ And ina 
footnote he adds: ‘“‘Would these arguments, of themselves, logically demon- 
strate the liceity of voluntary euthanasia—say in the case of one dying 
from a highly contagious disease in circumstances where contact is unavoid- 
able?” 

Finally, in the reservations to the main conclusion 
he himself favors—Father McCarthy finds certain difficulties. He wonders 
if, in keeping with the principle that one may do for one’s neighbor what 
May not a man submit 
If so, why not for the 


reservations which 


one may do for oneself, these reservations are logical. 
to a very dangerous operation for his own good? 
neighbor, if this principle be really valid? As for the reservation concerning 


direct sterilization, Father McCarthy comments: 


Yet if a directly sterilizing operation—say the removal of tubercular testicles or 


a double vasectomy—is necessary to save one’s own life or health, it may lawfully 
be undergone. Here again we ask: what has become of the principle—dear t 
Father Cunningham—that one may lawfully do on behalf of the neighbour what- 


+? 


ever one may do for onesel 


I shall return to this observation later in these notes. At present I am 
I 


citing Father McCarthy’s words merely to show that, though he agrees 
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with Father Cunningham that the exceptions must be made, yet he fears 
that the very necessity of making them renders the principle suspect 

Undoubtedly the most serious objection against Father Cunningham’s 
thesis is not drawn from any theological manual but from these strong 
words of Casti Connubii: 


Furthermore, Christian doctrine establishes, and the light of human reason makes 
t most clear, that private individuals have no other power over the members of 
their bodies than that which pertains to their natural ends; and they are not free 
to destroy or mutilate their members, or in any other way render themselves unfit 
for their natural functions, except when no other provision can be made for the 


gn dof the whole body.’ 


Father Cunningham cites these words in the early part of his dissertation, 
but in the actual defense of his thesis he does not refer to them. Father 
McCarthy was shrewd enough to notice this lapse, but his comment on 
the subject is rather weak: ‘How, for instance, can the conclusion be aligned 
with the statement from the Encyclical Casti Connubii, quoted earlier? 
Is it Father Cunningham’s solution that, in the phrase ‘for the good of 
the whole body,’ the ‘body’ means the social, as well as the individual, 
body?’ That is all the eminent Irish theologian has to say on this most 
serious objection. He then goes on to give his own conclusion, which is 
worth quoting here: 

If we are asked regarding the liceity of a donor sacrificing the sight of one eye to 
provide a healthy cornea for a neighbour, we reply, with Father Cunningham, that 
ve think that the sacrifice can be justified, provided there is a proportionate com- 
pensating cause. Which brings us to the point that, in our opinion, Father Cun- 
ningham has not sufficiently considered this element of proportionate cause in 
estimating the morality of organic transplants. If we may introduce here termi- 
nology, dear to us, we would say that direct mutilation is lawful, provided the 
subordination (the sacrifice of one entity to another) is due and provided there is a 
compensating cause. There is obviously due subordination when a limb is sacri- 
ficed for the necessity of the body. A part is sacrificed for the good of the whole. 
And one may, within limits, duly subordinate his own good to that of his 
neighbour—as is illustrated, for instance, by the liceity of giving blood fora 
transfusion. ‘The order of charity (of goods and needs) helps to decide when sub- 
ordination is due. But even when subordination is due, there must also be a pro- 
portionate compensating cause. The good must outweigh the evil. Good and 
evil are to be estimated in the social, as well as in the individual spheres, in the 
moral as well as in the physical spheres—and the degree of probability of the good 
and evil must also be taken into account. Thus the necessity of verifying this 


*AAS, XXII (1930), 565; cf. America Press edition, pp. 21-22. 
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compensating cause may help to explain the except vhich Father Cunningham 


found himself forced to m 


What are we to make of all this? Obviously it would be unwise either 
to accept or to reject Father Cunningham's thesis without careful consider- 
ation of the pros and cons. Such consideration will hardly be given unless 
the subject is openly discussed. For the purpose of furthering such dis- 
cussion, and not with any pretense of passing final judgment on the issues 
involved, I am including here my own views on the subject. 

For myself, I think I could readily accept Father Cunningham’s thesis 
as solidly probable, if it were not for the words of the encyclical. He 
seems to have a reasonable, if not convincing, point in his argument from 
indirect suicide; and though the argument from blood transfusions and skin- 
grafting is not valid against those theologians who do not consider these 
as real mutilations, yet one may wonder if their definitions are entirely 
satisfactory.‘ His principle of charity no doubt needs further elucidation, 
and perhaps qualification, to protect it from abuse; but it clearly gives no 
foundation for Father McCarthy’s fears concerning direct suicide, for it 
is limited by the phrase, ‘‘whatever one may do for oneself.’’ Father 
Cunningham makes his first reservation because he considers that a direct 
mutilation which would very likely cause a man’s death would be equiva- 
lently direct suicide. Granted this meaning, the reservation is not illogical, 
although the estimate itself may be questioned. And in making his second 
reservation he is but saying what many theologians think they must say, 
namely, that not everything said about the general lawfulness of direct 
mutilation may be applied without qualification to the mutilation of the 
generative organs. 

The words of the encyclical are the real stumbling block to Father 
Cunningham’s thesis. The Pope explicitly says that man’s direct right 
over his members is limited to their natural purposes, and he apparently 
considers that the only natura! purpose is to promote the good of the indi- 
vidual’s own body. To interpret ‘‘body”’ as the “social body’’ borders on 
the fantastic. One must show that transplantation is in some way in 
keeping with the natural end of the member. Perhaps Father Cunningham 
implicitly does this in his arguments on the unity of the human race; but 


‘TI realize, of course, that there is a great difference between a blood transfusion and 


a permanent injury to the body. Yet is ‘“permanence’’ a specific quality of a mutilation? 


Some theologians have justified rather serious “lacerations” for the sake of virtue; and 


though these lacerations may not have hampered 


cause of permanent disfigurement. In general, theological treatises on mutilation ate 


any function, they were certainly the 


not wanting in obscurity 
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“jmplicit’’ is not enough. The thesis must be explicitly harmonized with 
the encyclical. Father McCarthy’s conclusion is vitiated by the same 
defect. How can he speak of ‘‘due subordination” of one’s members to 
another when the very words of the encyclical he has just cited apparently 
rule out such subordination? 

Is it possible to interpret the encyclical reasonably, yet in such a way 
as to permit organic transplantation? I hope so; for I believe that Father 
McCarthy is expressing a rather general reaction when he says that he is 
greatly attracted by Father Cunningham’s thesis. I have often wondered 
if we might solve the problem along the following lines. 

The Pope was not treating professedly of mutilation as such. He was 
speaking of eugenic sterilization; and, after declaring that the public 
authority has no power over the members of innocent citizens, he added 
that the individual himself has only limited rights in this matter. In 
outlining the individual’s rights he crystallized in one brief paragraph 
what might be called the existing theology on the subject of self-mutilation. 
At that time theologians commonly recognized only one natural purpose 
of organs, namely, to serve the person who possesses them. But suppose 
that theologians today, after having carefully considered the facts con- 
cerning organic transplantation, would conclude that, since an organ or 
section thereof can function vitally in another body, this may also be called 
a natural (though secondary) purpose of such organs or sections. In this 
supposition, would theologians be justified in extending the principle 
enunciated by Pius XI in such a way as to include these secondary purposes? 

If such an extended meaning is permissible, Father Cunningham’s 
thesis can be harmonized with the encyclical; for if only a section of an organ, 
or only one of a pair of organs, is transplanted, this transplanted part 
fulfills a secondary natural purpose (helping the neighbor) without defeating 
the primary purpose (the good of one’s own body). And Father Cunning- 
ham’s reservations seem called for, too; for, if the donation involves risk 
of life or the entire suppression of a function, a secondary purpose is attained 
by a positive frustration of the primary purpose. 

The foregoing is but a hesitant suggestion, a sort of “thinking out loud.” 
Perhaps it. too (like the interpretation of ‘‘body”’ as meaning ‘‘social body”’), 
is fantastic; or perhaps it is but repeating in different words what has already 
been said by Fathers Cunningham and McCarthy. At any rate, since they 
were kind enough to attempt a solution to the problem, I thought I would 
add my bit to the cause. I can now take my place beside them and wait 
for the firing squad. 

Reference was made earlier in these notes to the decree of the Holy 
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Office concerning direct sterilization. This decree (dated February 24, 1940) 
stated that direct sterilization, whether temporary or perpetual, whether of 
man or of woman, is forbidden by the natural law.® It is interesting to 
note that soon after the publication of the decree two of the most authori- 
tative ecclesiastical periodicals gave widely different interpretations, 
According to Periodica, the decree refers to all direct sterilization, except 
punitive;’ according to Jus Pontificium, the decree does not condemn 
direct sterilization when this is necessary for saving one’s life or for avoiding 
some serious disease.’ 

Apparently Father McCarthy follows the interpretation given by Jus 
Pontificium.’ Father Charles J. McFadden, O.S.A., seems to interpret 
the decree in the same manner.’ Merkelbach also held that direct steri- 
lization is permissible when required for the good of the whole body,” 
It is true that Merkelbach’s work De Sterilizatione was published a few 
years before the decree; but I doubt if this changes the case; it is not likely 
that the decree was aimed at the teaching of any really great and respected 
theologian, as Merkelbach certainly was. 

I might mention here, by way of digression, that the lengthy 
commentary in Periodica contains many points of unusual 


and 


unsigned 
interest. For instance, the commentator limits the meaning of the decree 
to what he calls sterilizalio presse dicta, which deprives man of his generative 
the sex glands (testicles, ovaries) 


And 


power, while at the same time leaving 
intact. Therefore, he says, the decree does not include castration. 
he conjectures that punitive sterilization is also outside the scope of the 
decree. 
sterilization the decree of 1940 referred to a previous decree of 1931, and 
this decree in turn referred to the Casti Connubii, and in the encyclical 


His argument for this latter point is that with regard to eugenic 


the Pope had indicated that he did not wish to solve the problem of punitive 


sterilization. The conclusion is that neither does the Holy Office wish 


to solve the problem in 1940. 

To resume: perhaps the commentators are using different expressioNs 
to say essentially the same thing. I believe they are. Prescinding from 
the question of punitive sterilization, I believe that the thing condemned 


’ AAS, XXXII (1940), 73. 

* Periodica, XXIX (1940), 149b-49h; the text of the decree and the commentary 
were added to this number as an appendix 

7 Jus Pontificium, XX, 156-57. 

*Cf. Father McCarthy’s words previously quoted on 

® Medical Ethics for Nurses (Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Co., 1946), p. 250. 


1° Quaestiones de Embryologia et de Sterilizatione (Liége, 1937), p. 70 
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by the Holy Office as direct sterilization is any operation or treatment which 
is directly contraceptive—or, to use an equivalent expression, any operation 
or treatment which is aimed primarily and directly at suppressing the 
generative function, as such. The test, therefore, of a direct sterilization 
(in the sense of the decree) should be this: does this operation or treatment 
produce its good effect (if any) precisely by suppressing the generative 
function? For example, the cutting of healthy tubes in a woman who has 
a heart condition that might prove fatal in childbirth does help to save her 
life, but it produces this good effect precisely by rendering conception 
impossible. On the other hand, when ovaries are treated with X-rays 
or excised in order to arrest the growth of cancer, this good effect is clearly 
produced not by rendering conception impossible, but precisely by sup- 
pressing the endocrine function. 

It is usually easy to apply this test for a direct (contraceptive) steri- 
lization, but not always. For instance, consider a problem previously 
discussed in this review by Father Ford: ‘“The question has also been raised 
whether it would be licit to excise a uterus which is in such a weakened 
or abnormal state due to previous injuries in childbirth, that another 
pregnancy will certainly result in grave danger to the mother’s life.’ 

Father Ford considered this a contraceptive procedure and would include 
it under the condemnation of 1940. It is true that the actual danger to 
the woman's life will not arise unless she becomes pregnant; but the basic 
cause of the danger is already present and is in the generative system itself. 
The uterus is so damaged as to be useless for its prime function, gestation; 
and if she attempts to employ it in this function it is highly dangerous. 
If she has it removed, she is not defeating its natural end, because it can 
no longer attain this end. The operation seems to me to be essentially 
the removal! of a seriously pathological organ. If someone insists on saying 
that it is a suppression of the generative faculty, then I should reply: it 
is not the suppression of this faculty, as such; it is, at the most, the sup- 
pression of the generative faculty gua infecta. It is true that the procreative 
function exists for the species, not for the individual; but this function 
does not operate in a vacuum. It is carried on by means of organs. If 
the organs are so damaged that they will not function safely, whence arises 
the obligation of retaining them? 

In stating my view I am not suggesting that the uterus may be excised 
after some definite number of cesareans. The view rests on the supposition 
that competent medical men judge that this particular uterus is in the 
damaged condition explained above. Asa matter of fact, eminent obste- 


"THEOLOGICAL Stupies, III (1942), 592-93; V (1944), 516-17. 
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tricians tell me that this is rarely the case;" but, if it should be the case, 
I am not convinced that the excision of the uterus is direct sterilization 
as condemned by the decree. 

A medical question which undoubtedly has a special pertinence to our 
day concerns the use of a drug to get a person to talk freely. Father 
Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., clearly outlines the principles to be applied." 
When the use of this drug is for the alleviation of mental illness (narco- 
therapy), it is permissible in the same sense, and to the same extent, as 
hypnotism. On the other hand, the use of the drug to force a confession 
from a suspected criminal is morally wrong: first, because it is equivalently 
the use of violence; and secondly, because the information gleaned from 
such revelations could not be considered sufficiently reliable for a condem- 
nation. It might well be the revelation of a crime existing entirely in the 
mind of the drugged suspect. 

The practice of periodic continence as a means of family limitation 
presents no new moral problem, but it is certainly a subject rich in possi- 
bilities for discussion. In reviewing the sixth edition of Doctor Latz’s 
book, Father J. McCarthy answers several moral and pastoral questions 
on the subject." These are mostly the ordinary questions (justifying 
reasons, advisability of disseminating knowledge, and so forth), and they 
need no further mention here. But it may be of some interest to record 
Father McCarthy’s view of Father Griese’s thesis” that the practice of 
periodic continence according to the “‘safe period”’ method is per se i/licitum, 


per accidens licitum: 


This thesis is theoretically the inverse of the commoniy accepted view. We 
would not accept the thesis. We do not know what precisely the author means by 
per se illicittum. We do not see how or in what there is any deordination in the act of 
intercourse tiself, that is, in the object of the act—even though i pe med only 
during the sterile period. The absence of such deordination in the act itself 


strongly confirmed by Alexander 





2 The verbal opinions of these obstetricians 
Hunter Schmitt, M.D., F.A.C.S., “Comparative Safety in Five or More Repeated Cesarean 
Sections,” Linacre Quarterly, XIII (1945), 16-18. Doctor Schmitt gives sound reasons 
for doubting the fear that the uterus will rupture in a subsequent pregnancy. That is 
why I insist, in presenting my view, that the supposition be true. For an interesting 
exposition of an opinion somewhat like mine, see P. F. Dissez, S.S., “The Morality of 
the ‘Porro-Operation,’ ” Ecclesiastical Review, V (1891), 342-51. 

3“*The Morality of Narcotherapy,” Ecclesiastical Review, CXIII (1945), 448 

4 “The Use of the ‘Safe Period,’ ” Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, LX VII (1946), 259-63. 

©. Griese, The ‘Rhythm’ in Marriage and Christian Morality (Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Bookshop, 1944); first published as a Catholic University dissertation 
(1942) under the title, The Morclity of Periodic Continence 
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(which surely is the normal meaning of per se) is the fundamental! argument for the 
common view. Any deordination that is present in the concrete—and we grant 
that there may be, easily and often, a deordination—arises per accidens, comes from 
some factor extrinsic to the act itself, like the motive or the circumstances. It is 
quite true that in the concrete case, the restriction of the use of marriage to the 
sterile period—like total abstention from its use—will be good or bad according to 
the motive that inspires it, according as there is or is not in the circumstances a 
sufficiently justifying cause. So that in practice Dr. Griese’s thesis would lead to 
the same general conclusions as the common view. The exclusive use of the 
‘safe period’ without a justifying cause will often be only venially sinful. But such 
use can be gravely sinful, for instance, if there is not mutual consent to the restric- 
tion or if there is serious danger of incontinence for the parties during the periods of 


abstinence. 


This is a clear statement of what is at least the more common moral 
appraisal of the ‘‘safe period” method of birth control. According to this 
view, if husband and wife are both willing and able to confine intercourse 
to the sterile period, their lack of a sufficient reason for doing so would con- 
stitute only a venial sin. Granted the conditions, a more severe opinion 
may not be urged in practice. However, while adhering to this view as 
the practical norm for obligation, we may very profitably indulge in further 
speculation concerning the practice of periodic continence, particularly 
with reference to the ends of marriage. 

It seems to me that Father Griese points his thesis in the wrong direction. 
He emphasizes the primary end of marriage; and it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to establish any direct obligation to try to attain the primary 
end of marriage. The secondary ends of marriage, on the other hand, are 
more tangible, refer to the concrete lives of the spouses, and can be better 
estimated in terms of obligation. And, after all, is it not God’s plan that 
the primary end of marriage be attained through the secondary ends? 
If all married people do their full duty with regard to the secondary ends, 
the primary end will be amply provided for. Ordinarily, if they observe 
all the laws of conjugal chastity and all the duties of mutual help and love, 
children will be born and properly cared for. This follows from the natural 
subordination of the secondary to the primary ends. 

In his dissertation, Father Griese has abundant material to show that 
ex ordinariis contingentibus the attempt to limit intercourse to the “‘safe 
period” constitutes a serious danger to, if not a direct attack on, the 
secondary ends of marriage. Only exceptional couples can take up the 
practice of the “rhythm-theory” without exposing their married lives 
to grave dangers; and even these couples usually need the special grace 
of God. If this is true, and I believe it is, then the per se illicitum, per 
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accidens licitum is also true—though not, it seems, in the sense in which 
he explains it. 

Discussion of the safe period leads us, perhaps by contrast, to consider 
the morality of artificial fecundation. During the past year a goodly 
amount of ink has been devoted to this topic. I have before me three 
excellent articles written respectively by Father Francis Hiirth, S.J., of 
the Gregorian University ;* Pére Tesson, of the Catholic Institute of Paris;” 
and Father J. McCarthy.'* Father Hiirth mentions three other articles 
that have appeared in German reviews; and the entire issue of the periodical 
containing Pére Tesson’s essay is concerned with various aspects of arti- 
ficial insemination. It will do no harm to contribute another dash of ink 
to the cause. 

Following sound moral principles, Catholic theologians universally 
condemn any kind of fecundation, natural or artificial, of a woman by any 
man other than her own husband. On the other hand, when there is 
question of husband and wife, they usually allow what they call artificial 
insemination in a wide sense. By this expression they refer to cases in 
which the spouses have natural intercourse, and the doctor (for example, 
by using a syringe) helps the semen to reach the uterus. Father Hiirth 
dissents from the common view; he considers that such medical interference 
is not just an aid to intercourse, but truly artificial insemination, because 
it is a substitute for a natural process. 

Artificial insemination in the strict sense is a substitute for intercourse. 
Various means have been suggested or actually employed; and most of them 
have been rejected as morally unsound. (I am speaking now of artificial 
fecundation between husband and wife.) No theologian today would 
approve of masturbation or interrupted coitus for this purpose; and rare 
indeed is the theologian who would not include condomistic intercourse 
in the same condemnation. Father Salsmans once allowed this last- 
mentioned means (intercourse with a condom) as a last resort, because he 


EF. Hirth, S.J., “La fécondation artificielle: Sa valeur morale et juridique,” Nou- 
velle Revue Théoligique, LN VIII (1946), 402-26 

17R. P. Tesson, “L’Insémination artificielle et la loi morale,’’ Cahiers La 
1946, pp. 24-43. This little magazine is, according to the editors, the only review on 
medical ethics in the French language. It is published quarterly; but it seems that each 


number is devoted entirely to one medico-moral problem and thus constitutes an inde- 


‘nnec, June, 


nendent brochure 
18“The Morality of Artificial Fecundation,” Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, UX VII (1946), 
328-33. See also LN VIII (1946), 345-46, where Father Met arthy mentions with ap- 
proval that he and Father Hiirth had agreed on substantials. Father McCarthy had evi- 


ial met with some opposition, for he says he had been accused of being unduly rigorous 
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was not convinced that the mere use of a condom, without contraceptive 
intent, is intrinsically evil.'° He later withdrew this opinion; but the con- 
text indicates that he was still unconvinced.”” Pére Tesson cites Canon Ti- 
berghien, professor of medical ethics at Lille, as favoring the original Sals- 
mans’ opinion. The Canon believes that condomistic intercourse, with 
medical transmission of the seminal fluids to the uterus immediately after- 
wards, may be said to preserve the essential ends of the marriage act: it is a 
complete self-giving act of love, and it is actually directed towards procrea- 
tion. Pére Tesson, who personally holds the opposite view, is sufficiently 
impressed by the Canon’s position to conclude that he will not brand this 
method as certainly against the moral law unless some further pronounce- 
ment of the Holy See condemns it. 

The principal point of controversy among theologians concerns the 
morality of artificial insemination when the husband’s germ cells are 
obtained by some means that does not involve the use of the sex faculty 
for example, by extracting semen directly from the epididymis or by mas- 
saging the seminal vesicles. Doctors consider such methods as quite 
unsatisfactory, if not entirely useless; but theological discussion of the issues 
is fruitful because it helps to clarify the principles that must be applied to 
these and to other more satisfactory non-stimulating methods that might 
be discovered. 

The moralists seem to be rather evenly divided in their opinions of this 
particular aspect of artificial fecundation. Upon consulting thirteen 
standard works several years ago, I found that six pronounced it unlawful, 
and seven looked upon it as at least probably licit.* Pére Tesson mentions 
it as permissible, but as almost worthless from the medical point of view. 
Father Hiirth condemns it, along with all other forms of artificial insemi- 
nation. Almost the whole of Father McCarthy’s article is concerned with 
this one aspect of the question. He concedes the intrinsic and extrinsic 


1® Genicot-Salsmans, Casus Conscientiae (ed. 4°, 1922), #1125. 

2° Cf. same case, in 7th edition (1938). 1Cf. Tesson, art. cit., pp. 37-39. 

2Cf. “The Morality of Artificial Fecundation.” Ecclesiastical Review, CI (1939), 
109-18. In this article I tried to give a complete presentation of all opinions discussed 
by theologians up to that time. I consulted more than thirty theological works, but only 
thirteen dealt with this particular aspect of artificial insemination. Those authors who 
would consider it illicit, and who would therefore agree with Fathers McCarthy and Hiirth, 
are Sabetti-Barrett, Cappello, Marc-Gestermann-Rauss, DeSmet, Merkelbach, and Ubach. 
Those who permit it in practice as at least probably licit are Genicot-Salsmans, Iorio, 
Noldin-Schmitt, Payen, Piscetta-Gennaro, Vermeersch, and Wouters. Perhaps Father 
McCarthy would really agree with these latter authors in pructice, for, as I mentioned, 
he admits the intrinsic and extrinsic probability. 
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probability of the opinion allowing it, but he personally champions the 
opposing view. 

It is impossible to give here more than a sketchy outline of Father Hiirth’s 
position. Man, he says, has only the right of use over all that makes up 
his ego, and this use is limited by the natural finality of the faculties and 
parts. With this premise, he makes an analysis of the internal structure 
of the entire psychosomatic sexual mechanism, and concludes that the use 
of the semen itself, as well as of the sex faculty, is limited to coitus. He 
thus rejects all artificial methods of obtaining semen; they make a mockery 
of the entire complicated sex mechanism. For the same reason he rules 
out any right to receive the semen except through the natural object of the 
marriage contract, namely, coitus. 

These are his biological and ethical arguments. He finds these confirmed 
in theology; for Casti Connubii, treating lengthily of marriage rights, did 
not mention artificial insemination; St. Paul spoke of the debitum as the basic 
marriage right; and the Holy Office condemned artificial fecundation, 
without qualification as to methods.* 

Father McCarthy also argues from the nature of the marriage contract, 
which, he says, contains all the specifically conjugal rights and obligations. 
Artificial insemination is outside the sphere of this contract; therefore 
the spouses have no right to it. He appears to agree with Father Hiirth 
that the decree of the Holy Office included all forms of artificial insemi- 
nation in the strict sense. (Father Hiirth goes further, it seems, and includes 
even the so-called ‘‘aids” in the condemnation; for he considers these to 
be genuine artificial fecundation.) The silence of Casti Connubii is likewise 
pointed out by Father McCarthy. 

These arguments, and others that I have not mentioned,” clearly show 


% ASS, XXIX (1897), 704. 

Since a number of Father McCarthy’s particular arguments were occasioned by 
my defence of the Vermeersch opinion, I think I should mention them here, with some 
brief comment. 

He says: (1) Since I consider artificial insemination to be a lawful generative act, I 
should logically allow venereal pleasure to be taken in it; (2) in holding this position I 
am going against the traditional notion of the relationship between impotence and ste- 
rility; for impotence traditionally includes sterility; (3) it is strange that husband and 
wife would place a lawful generative act, yet not consummate their marriage; (4) a condi- 
tion to use only artificial means of procreation would invalidate a marriage; (5) it is danger- 
ous to draw a parallel between the sex appetite and the appetite for food and drink; 
and (6) he wonders if I would agree with Iorio, who allows artificial insemination to take 
place when the spouses have had only imperfect copula, i.e., seminatio ad os vaginae. (Fa- 
ther McCarthy thinks that this comes close to permitting artificial fecundation, prae- 
habita pollutione.) 
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why the opposing opinion is only probable; but they do not detract from 
its solid probability. The arguments, I believe, contain certain impli- 
cations that are not valid. For instance, even in the supposition that all 
theologians admitted the lawfulness of artificial insemination under certain 
circumstances, is it reasonable to assume that Pius XI would have mentioned 
this in the encyclical? And if they insist on arguing from the Pope’s 
silence, might not their adversaries argue a pari that it is not an abuse of 
marriage because the Pope did not mention it among the abuses? Again, 
when they speak of the decree of the Holy Office, are they not suggesting 
that theologians have no right to interpret a decree in the light of the 
circumstances in which it is given? Yet is not this a recognized practice 
of theologians? Finally, is there not an assumption in this defence of the 
negative position that all the rights of married people are contained in their 
marriage contract? Yet, if an individual may resort to artificial means 
of self-preservation even in cases where he is not obliged to do so. why may 
not the spouses, by mutual consent, go beyond their contract, and use an 


I would briefly note concerning these points: (1) In the type of artificial insemination 
that I have defended as probably licit, the semen is obtained without stimulating venereal 
processes; hence there just is no venereal pleasure. Nor is there venereal pleasure attached 
to fertilization, as such; yet fertilization is certainly a generative act. In other words, 
nature has not attached venereal pleasure to all generative activity, but only to certain 
functional processes. Since these functional processes are not used in the method I 
defend, I fail to see why I should logically allow venereal pleasure. (2) I am not sure 
that the traditional notion of impotence necessarily includes sterility—for example, does 
relative impotence always include sterility? Yet even if it does, I see no reason why such 
a notion could not be progressively modified. (3 and 4) I have already conceded that 
artificial means of procreation do not pertain to the marriage contract, and procreation 
by such means could not reasonably be called a consummation of the contract. What 
I do not admit, until proved, is that spouses may not go beyond the contract. These 
objections simply show that only coitus pertains to the contract. (5) This objection is 
not ad rem. I made no comparison between appetites; my comparison was between the 
right to preserve life by artificial means and the right to procreate artificially. 

As for (6), I would call attention to the fact that Iorio is here speaking of artificial 
fecundation improprie dicta (cf. Iorio, III, 1306, 2°, and 1304, 2°; ed. 6*, 1939). Even 
Father McCarthy, with most authors, allows medical “aid” to natural intercourse. The 
precise difference between him and Iorio would be that Iorio holds that the seminatio ad 
os vaginae may be considered as true, though imperfect, coitus, whereas Father McCarthy 
does not. There seems to be no particular reason for drawing me into this dispute. How- 
ever, I welcome the opportunity of saying that speculatively I agree with Father Mc- 
Carthy; I think that seminatio ad os vaginae is not true coitus, but an unnatural act. 
On the other hand, since the opinion allowing it to married people who can effect no more 
perfect union seems to be extrinsically probable, I believe Iorio is justified in allowing 
its use for artificial fecundation, improprie dicta. This opinion has no bearing on the 
type of artificial insemination we are discussing in the text. 
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artificial means of procreation, provided this means is not evil? It seems 
to me that the burden of proof rests with those who deny the right, and that 
they have not yet proved their point. 

However, Fathers McCarthy and Hiirth also consider the means unlawful, 
even if the semen is obtained by direct extraction from the epididymis, 
According to Father McCarthy, this is a “disordered process,’”’ because, 
as he states in a footnote, “it cannot be described as ‘actio de se tendens 
ad generationem.’’’ According to Father Hiirth, it makes a mockery of 
the whole sex mechanism. Their objections seem reducible to this formula: 
what is artificial is unnatural. Quod est probandum! The objections, 
it seems to me, fail to distinguish between what is contra naturam and what 
is merely praeter naturam. I wonder if Father Hiirth thinks that intra- 


venous feeding renders the alimentary mech: 


inism absurd! His method 
of reasoning points that way. 

Before I move on to other problems, I should like to say a final word 
about Father Hiirth’s extremely interesting article. It is by no means 
limited to the moral aspects of artificial insemination. In the last section 


(‘The Juridical Aspect”) he examines almost every conceivable problem: 


whether the paternity would be real; whether children would be legitimate; 
whether fecundation by violence would be rape; whether marriage would 
be consummated; and whether a girl would thus lose her virginity and be 
excluded from entering a convent requiring virginity as an indispensable 
condition. 

Passing from the medico-moral field to other moral problems, I might 
mention two questions pertinent to civil legislation discussed by Father 
Connell. As matters of speculation, these are not new problems; but from the 
point of view of practical procedure they are very live issues. 

Speaking of the income tax report, Father Connell says that a priest 
should be very exact in making this report, ‘since, according to the better 
view, it involves an obligation which binds in justice—at least legal 
justice.” I would certainly agree with Father Connell that a priest should 
be exact in this report; but I admit frankly that my reason would be based 
mainly on the serious harm that would come to the Church if the govern- 
ment discovered he was not exact. Father Connell either implies that there 
is an obligation to follow this ‘better opinion” or he suggests that it should 
be followed as a counsel. Regarding the obligation, the priest might well 
reply that he does not feel obliged to follow a more probable opinion as 
long as the other opinion is solidly probable. And can we say that the penal 


28“*4 Question of Income Tax,” Ecclesiastical Review, CNV (1946), 223-24. 
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law theory is not solidly probable?® Frankly, I wish we could; for I do 
not like it. But I do not consider myself justified in ignoring it when calcu- 
lating practical obligations. Discussion of this matter with reference to 
concrete situations would be very helpful, it seems to me. 

As for the counsel, if a priest were convinced he had no obligation in 
conscience to give money to the government, I doubt if he could be per- 
suaded to do so as a matter of counsel. He might object (and very 
prudently, too) that he knows of much more profitable ways of disposing 
of his money than giving it to the government. 

Another aspect of civil legislation was treated by Father Connell in 
answering the question, ‘‘What is to be said of the ruling of our military 
authorities that American soldiers in Germany are not allowed to marry 
German girls?’’’ Father Connell condemns this legislation unequivocally 
because “‘it is certainly unreasonable to forbid a man to marry simply 
because the girl of his choice happens to belong to another race or nation, 
even though her country has recently been at war with us.” 

If this legislation is based on anti-German prejudice (and Father Connell 
has very likely checked the fact and found it to be such), it is clearly unjust. 
But, at least for the purpose of leading to the point I wish to discuss, I can 
conceive of another reason for the legislation—for example, as a disciplinary 
measure to protect the soldiers from the hasty entering of regrettable unions. 

Even if the legislation were directed against actually existing dangers, 


* Cf. Martin T. Crowe, C.SS.R., The Moral Obligation of Paying Just Taxes (Wash- 
ington: Catholic University of America Press, 1944). After examining the penal law 
theory, the author rejects it as having little probability, intrinsic or extrinsic (pp. 104-13). 
Father Crowe’s arguments are not sufficient to give me peace of mind in teaching the 
contrary opinion as certain. I have often wondered if Father Connell himself is satisfied 
that the penal law theory is bereft of solid probability. Note the way he speaks here, 
“the better opinion.” And in his recently published book, Morals in Politics and Pro- 
fessions (Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1946), after saying that civil 
laws do bind in conscience, he adds: “It is true, some Catholic theologians believe that 
nowadays many (if not all) civil laws are merely penal—that is, not intended to bind in 
conscience but obliging the citizens only to the payment of the penalty if they are convicted 
of violation. However, the better view, which is more in accord with Catholic tradition, 
presents civil laws as binding under pain of sin—at least laws directed toward the safe- 
guarding of morality and the common good” (pp. 16-17). I get the impression from 
all this (perhaps without foundation) that Father Connell feels about the same concerning 
tax laws as I do: namely, he would like to say that the penal law theory has no solid 
probability, even extrinsic, but he is not sure he is justified in saying so. Moreover, even 
if the penal law theory is absolutely rejected, there is still the headache of determining 
whether certain reductions are licit on the score that taxes are too heavy, or partly unjust, 
and so forth. 

*7*Civil Prohibition of Marriage,” Ecclesiastical Review, CXIV (1946), 382-83. 
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Father Connell would say that only the Church has the power to make such 
laws for the baptized. This principle—of the Church’s exclusive right 
to legislate for the baptized on all aspects of marriage except purely civil 
effects—is indisputable; but the practical application of it in a country 
like ours creates a puzzle that is not solved merely by reiterating the 
principle. 

Certainly some restrictions on the right to marry are good. I am not 
referring to impediments of divine law, but to restrictions that might be 
made by human law. In the Church we have such impediments as crime, 
age, affinity, and certain degrees of consanguinity, that are of ecclesiastical 
origin. And it is possible that the Church might see fit to establish more 
impediments—although the tendency seems to be in the direction of fewer 
rather than more. If such restrictions are good for the baptized, they are 
equally good for the unbaptized. But who is to legislate for the unbaptized? 
Civil legislators, of course. But how are they to word their legislation? 
Is it reasonable to expect our legislators to frame their laws in such a way 
as to exempt the baptized? 

It seems to me, therefore, that as long as we have no concordat with the 
Holy See our legislators can hardly be expected to qualify their laws in 
accordance with Catholic teaching; nor can we expect them to refrain from 
legislation, if they judge it to be for the common good. If their legislation 
adds impediments to those already existing by divine and ecclesiastical 
law, the Church herself can officially decide whether to incorporate them 
into her own law, as she does in the matter of legal adoption. 

The mention of race prejudice reminds me of a number of articles dealing 
with moral aspects of racial discrimination, especially with reference to 
the Negro. For example, Father John E. Coogan, S.J., makes a searching 
analysis of segregation as practiced by Catholics and brands it as unjust, 
impious, and scandalous: unjust, because it robs the Negro of his self- 
respect—a grand-scale insult; impious, because it gives the lie to sacred 
principles; and scandalous, because of the vast spiritual harm it causes 
the Negroes, by impeding the conversion of non-Catholic Negroes and by 
turning away the Catholics.** 

Zealots for the Negro cause are apt to argue: “If the Negro is excluded 
from the ‘white’ church in his vicinity, he is thereby excused from the 
obligation of hearing Mass on Sunday; and if he is excluded from the ‘white’ 
Catholic school, he is not obliged to give his children a Catholic education.” 
Father Connell answers this emotional objection with admirable calm.” 

28 “Christian Untouchables?”, Review for Religious, V (1946), 107-13. See the same 
author’s article, “Segregate the Black Christ?” in The Priest, Oct., 1946, pp. 28-33. 

29 “Rights of the Catholic Negro,” Ecclesiastical Review, CXIV (1946), 459-62. 
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The fact that the Negro is unjustly excluded from the near-by church, says 
Father Connell, does not of itself excuse him from hearing Mass. That 
question must be solved on the basis of the difficulty of getting to another 
church. The same principle applies to the matter of Catholic education; 
even if the Negro’s children are unjustly excluded from certain Catholic 
schools, he is still bound, to the best of his ability, to provide a Catholic 
education for his children. 

Nevertheless, this discrimination in church and school cannot fail to have 
a harmful effect on the Negro’s spirit and on his Catholicity. And this is 
especially so when he is excluded from, or treated as an unwelcome guest 
in Catholic institutions in which non-Catholics are welcomed. As Father 
Coogan points out: 


The right religion seems less important than the right race. It is useless to tell 
the Negro that across town somewhere there is a Catholic church for his kind; that 
miles away there is a school to which he can send his children. Miles away, across 
railroad tracks and through traffic; miles away, out from St. Luke’s parish they 
may go, past St. Thomas’, past St. Mark’s, past St. Ignatius’ and St. Mary’s, to 
find refuge at last in St. Peter Claver’s or St. Benedict the Moor’s.*® 


These questions naturally lead to the further question: just what are the 
parochial rights of the Negro, with regard to church and school? ‘Any 
Catholic living within the boundaries of a parish of his rite is entitled to 
regard the local parish church as his church and to receive the normal pas- 
toral services from the priests of that church.” This is true, says Father 
Connell, even if there is a church of one’s own nationality in the vicinity; and 
he observes, furthermore—and this is worthy of note—that the general 
law of the Church does not provide for separate churches along merely racial 
lines. ‘There are special reasons, principally that of language, that justify 
national parishes; these reasons do not apply to racial differences within 
the same national group. 

The Negro also has equal rights to attend the parochial school. Father 
Conneli concedes, however, that special local conditions may justify eccle- 
siastical authorities in establishing separate schools for white and colored 
pupils, but this should be looked upon as a merely temporary measure, 
a toleration of evil, and priests should work towards abolishing it. Father 
Coogan also insists on the duty of breaking down all necessity of segregation. 
I feel like italicizing this point. In private discussions on this so-called 
Negro problem, many of my Jesuit colleagues have impressed upon me the 
fact that, even though a moral theologian may be forced at times to admit 
theexistence of an excusing cause for not immediately stopping some practice 


3° Review for Religious, V (1946), 108. 
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of segregation, he must also point out the duty of doing what can be done 
to remedy the situation. Failure to protest against the evil or to try to 
change it looks very much like approval of it. 

At a mass-meeting sponsored by the Catholic Interracial Council of 
Detroit, Bishop Francis J. Haas clearly showed one thing that Catholics 
can do about the segregation evil.*! They can, he said, keep it out of their 
own individual lives. As one case in which this individual effort can and 
should be applied he cited the industrial world and he encouraged individual 
workers to treat Negroes with the same fairness they would show towards 
white men. Although Bishop Haas did not use the technical phrase, he 
was really insisting that individuals live up to their obligation of showing 
to Negroes the communia signa dilectionis. 

Almost twenty years have elapsed since Father Francis J. Gilligan, of 
the St. Paul Seminary, published a thoughtful and thought-provoking 
article in which he showed that the relationship of white to colored in the 


almost innumerable contacts of daily life should be governed by the moral 
principle concerning the communia signa dilectionis.- White people are 
morally obliged to show to Negroes these common signs of love and courtesy. 
For example, a Negro fellow-worker must be treated as other fellow-workers; 
a Negro fellow-student is entitled to the same courtesies normally extended 
to other students; and so forth. (I believe the same principle applies to 
such things as public buying and selling and to public services offered by 
institutions. ) 

To refuse these common signs without good reason (and moralists are 
slow to recognize good reasons, even in the case of an enemy) is a sin against 
charity because it is an exclusion from the common bond of love and equiva- 
lently a sign of hatred. I think we may safely add that, in the concrete 
situation existing in our country, the exclusion of the Negro from these 
common signs is harmful to the common good and a sign of contempt. 

The principle, of course, works both ways; it applies equally to the Negro 
in his dealings with white people. But the abuse is largely on the white 
side, and it is mainly with white Catholics that we must insist on the prin- 
ciple. If this principle were rigorously observed in the daily lives of indi- 
viduals it would considerably diminish, if it did not entirely remove, the 
large-scale social problem. 

From bruised hearts to bruised (!) pocketbooks is not such a long jump 
if we consider the pocketbook in terms of sin. And in the sphere of the 
pocketbook there is the ever-ancient, ever-new problem of estimating the 
absolutely grave sum for theft. Following the norm carefully worked out 

“Catholics and Race Equality,” The Catholic Mind, XLIV (1946), 748-56. 

32 “The Color Line Considered Morally,” Ecclesiastical Review, LXXXI (1929), 482-91. 
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by Arendt (“‘the weekly wage of the unskilled worker of the more favored 
kind”), Canon Mahoney recently placed the absolute sum in England at 
£4, and he was promptly attacked by a group of priests who thought it 
should be closer to £7.% Perhaps Canon Mahoney’s estimate was too low 
for England—we can hardly judge of that; but it seems that Father Joseph 
Donovan’s conjecture of at least one hundred dollars is shooting too high 
even for the United States.* 

Father Donovan’s estimate contains a dash of information concerning 
the changed cost of living; then he adds significantly: “Jf a month’s pay 
or a laboring man is taken as a gauge of the absolute, then surely it is hard to 
see how less than a hundred dollars could be absolutely grave, with the 
chances of a higher amount being probably so.” The italics are mine. 
The clause made me wonder if Father Donovan was not thinking of Arendt’s 
norm of one week’s pay.® 

Since my ‘‘deadline”’ is rapidly approaching, I will bring this very in- 
adequate survey to a close with some brief comments on an article of con- 
siderable practical import in our country. We have long needed an expert 
moral appraisal of the Legion of Decency classifications, and Father Francis 
J. Connell, C.SS.R., is to be thanked for a carefully-planned and, on the 
whole, very successful attempt to make such an appraisal.” 

I believe that most, if not all, moralists would heartily agree with Father 
Connell on such points as these: that everyone is bound in conscience to 
assure himself of the lawfulness of attending a picture before going to see 
it; that everyone may safely attend A1 pictures,” unless in some exceptional 


8 Cf. The Clergy Review, XXVI (1946), 429-30; 559. 
% The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLVI (1946), 964. 

In the text of this paragraph I have quoted Canon Mahoney’s statement of the norm 
determined by Arendt, ‘the weekly wage of the unskilled worker of the more favored 
kind.” It is doubtful if this English rendition accurately expresses Arendt’s conclusion, 
at least in the United States; for when we think of an unskilled worker we usually think 
of a laboring man. Arendt was referring rather to “unskilled workers” in contradis- 
tinction to professional men or skilled technicians, and so forth. He would, therefore, 
rather have in mind our “white-collar” workers who get a better than average salary—at 


1 


least, so it seems to me and to others with whom I have discussed the matter. It could 
also include small store owners. Even so, it seems that Father Donovan is aiming a 
bit high. Cf. Jos. Arendt, S.J., “La matiére absolument grave dans le vol,” Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique, LIII (Feb., 1926), 123-32. 

* “How Should Priests Direct People Regarding the Movies?”, Ecclesiastical Review, 
CXIV (1946), 241-53. 

7 For the benefit of readers in foreign countries, it may be well to interpret the classi- 
fications referred to in the text. A1 means unobjectionable for general patronage; A2, 
unobjectionable for adults; B, objectionable in part, either by reason of theme, or by 


reason of sensuous scenes; and C, condemned without qualification. 
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cases experience would alter this presumption, that attendance at C movies 
is forbidden under pain of serious sin; that children should not ordinarily 
be allowed to attend A2 pictures; and that as a general rule children should 
not be allowed to go to movies oftener than once a week. 

The first of these points is but the expression of a general moral principle— 
the necessity of having a certain conscience before acting. There might 
be some disagreement with Father Connell concerning the method of attain- 
ing this assurance before attending a B picture; but there can be no dis- 
agreement as to the fact that a certain conscience must be had. 

The estimate of Al pictures needs no comment. (The author does not 
evaluate A2 pictures, with respect to adults; but I suppose he would in 
practice put them on the same plane as Al pictures, with perhaps some 
slight qualification to the effect that adults who might be troubled by such 
pictures could not as readily be considered hypersensitive as those who 
find even Al pictures a source of temptation.) In the article he does not 
say why he considers it seriously wrong to attend C movies; but in a later 
reference to these pictures he explains that “‘pictures in this category are 
gravely dangerous to practically all persons.’’** This seems to be a correct 
estimate of such movies; for, if one may judge from the reviews and the 
advertising, they generally tend to accentuate the obscene. They are, 
therefore, common proximate occasions of serious sin; and even if some indi- 
viduals can attend them without grave personal danger, their attendance 
would be ruled out on the score of scandal. 

In my opinion, the most valuable part of the article is the section con- 
cerning children. Father Connell admits that the distinction between 
adults and children must be based on maturity, not on mere physical age; 
yet he makes the prudent approximation that boys and girls under sixteen 
must normally be considered children. For these, the A2 picture is likely 
to be dangerous by arousing temptation or undue curiosity; and frequent 
attendance at movies will do them physical and mental harm. This is 
but a sketch of material that should be very helpful to those who must 
direct children or help others to do so. 

It is easy to appraise attendance at B pictures in terms of sound Christian 
asceticism ;* but in terms of sheer obligation this is undoubtedly the most 


38 Ecclesiastical Review, CXV (1946), 461. 

%9It is sound asceticism (and sound psychology, too) to avoid all really unnecessary 
sources of physical sex stimulation. This rule certainly applies to movies with objection- 
able scenes, no matter what conclusion is reached concerning the obligation of avoiding 
such pictures. In the text we are discussing merely the question of obligation, particu- 


larly the degree of obligation. 
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baffling of all the classifications. Father Connell’s factual rating of these 
pictures, especially those objectionable because of sensuous scenes, is very 
severe. According to him, they must be presumed to be a proximate 
occasion of serious sin to a notable proportion of average people. An 
individual, therefore, cannot readily conclude that he can attend such pic- 
tures without grave danger; he must have strong assurance to offset the 
presumption. And since the pictures are highly dangerous to so many, 
a good Catholic layman and, above all, a priest, could easily give serious 
scandal by attending such pictures publicly. 

I am no expert on B pictures; but from my experience with lay adults 
who see these pictures I should conclude that it is rather rare that the object- 
jionable scenes (these are the pictures that Father Connell seems to think 
most dangerous) create a serious temptation for them. Other priests have 
told me that their experience confirms mine. Hence, though I think that 
Father Connell’s conclusions follow logically from his estimate of B pic- 
tures, I should want to have greater assurance of the facts before accepting 
the conclusions without some mitigation. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD KELLY, S.J. 








NOTES ON CANON LAW 
CONFIRMATION 


Although the sacrament of confirmation is not required as a means 
necessary for salvation (canon 787), the Church has always urged her 
children to receive it, in order to benefit by the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
which it imparts, and to receive the character of a soldier of Christ. 

The Council of Trent has defined that a bishop alone is the ordinary minis- 
ter of confirmation (canon 782, §1); hence the Holy See has always provided 
that the administration of this sacrament be reserved as far as possible 
to the bishop as a right and an office which is proper to him. However, 
when the need and welfare of the faithful demanded it, the Holy See has 
not hesitated to substitute a simple priest as the extraordinary minister of 
confirmation. This faculty to confirm is given by the law itself in certain 
cases—to cardinals, (canon 239, §1, n. 23) without limitation as to territory, 
to prelates and abbots xullius, to vicars and prefects apostolic, who may 
use the faculty only within the limits of their territory and for the duration 
of their office (canon 782, §3). In all other cases a priest needs a special 
indult of the Holy See to administer the sacrament of confirmation. Such 
indults have been granted from time to time, for instance, to the bishops 
of Latin America (April 30, 1929; AAS, XXI, 554). However, as late as 
1935, the Holy See refused to extend the privilege to European bishops, 
advising them rather to ask the Holy See for an auxiliary or coadjutor, or 
to obtain the help of a neighboring bishop for the administration of con- 
firmation (AAS, XXVII [1935], 14 

At the time when the Code of Canon Law was being prepared, some of 
the collaborators suggested that the Holy Father be asked to extend the 
power to confirm to other extraordinary ministers, so that no child might 
die without this sacrament. Father F. X. Wernz, S.J., one of the foremost 


canonists of his day, proposed a canon, inserted into the first schema of the 


Code, which granted to pastors the faculty to confer confirmation, as extra- 
ordinary ministers, to dying persons. And he backed his proposition with 
the observation that the children of schismatics were more privileged in 
this matter than those of Catholics. The Pontifical Commission had also 
determined to ask the Holy Father to make this proposition a law even before 
the promulgation of the Code. Even though, for reasons unknown, this 
proposal came to nought, and Father Wernz’s canon was omitted from sub- 
sequent schemata of the Code, still the idea was kept alive by canonists 
and moralists by proposing reasons in favor of it in their textbooks and 
magazine articles. 
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When the ravages of World War II increased the number of infants who 
died without confirmation, and caused many children to grow to adult age 
and run the risk of dying without this sacrament because there was no 
bishop at hand to administer it, Cardinal Jorio, Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Sacraments, became the champion of the cause with 
Pope Pius XII, proposing all the reasons suggested by prominent consultors 
of the same Congregation. His Holiness, after considering the importance 
of the matter, and wishing to provide for the spiritual welfare of a con- 
siderable portion of the faithful who in present circumstances would die 
without confirmation, commissioned the same Congregation to make a 
thorough and accurate study of the question, and, after discussing it in 
plenary sessions, to report to him the resolution adopted. Ilaving done so, 
they handed in a report to His Holiness who, after having studied it, author- 
ized the Congregation to draw up a decree providing fer the needs of the 
times in this matter. 

The decree appears in full in the Acta A postolicae Sedis, XX XIII (1946), 
pp. 349-58 (n. 11), under date of October 3. We quote the most important 


part of the decree. 


Faithfully complying with this apostolic mandate, this Sacred Congregation of 
the Sacraments by these present letters has decreed as follows: 

1) By reason of a general indult of the Apostolic See the faculty to confer the 
sacrament of confirmation as extraordinary ministers (canon 782, §2) is granted 
only in the cases and under the conditions laid down below to the following priests, 
namely: 

a) to pastors enjoying a proper territory, excluding personal and family pastors, 
unless they also enjoy a proper territory, even though it be cumulative; 

b) to the vicars mentioned in canon 471, as well as to vicars econome; 
to priests to whom a certain territory has been committed exclusively and 


permanently, and with a determined church with the full care of souls, and with all 


the rights and duties of pastors. 

2) The above mentioned ministers may validly and licitly confer confirmation, 
per se ipsi, personaliier, but only on the faithful who are actually present within 
their territory, including persons staying in places withdrawn from parochial 
jurisdiction; therefore seminaries, hospices, hospitals, are not excluded, or any 
other kind of institution even though it be [under the care of] religious no matter 
how exempt (cf. canon 792); provided the faithful in question are in danger of death 
by reason of a serious illness from which it is foreseen that they will die. 

Should the ministers exceed the limits of their mandate, let them know well that 
they act wrongly and do not administer the sacrament, and that canon 2365 retains 


its full force. 
3) They may use this faculty both within the episcopal city and outside of it, 
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whether the see be occupied or vacant, provided the diocesan bishop cannot be had 
or is legitimately impeded from conferring the sacrament personally, and that there 
is no other bishop in union with the Holy See at hand, even though he be only 
titular, who cannot act as a substitute without grave inconvenience. 

4) Confirmation should be administered according to the discipline of the Code 
of Canon Law adapted to the circumstances, and the rite prescribed by the Roman 
Ritual should be used as given in detail below,and the sacrament is to be conferred 
gratis vero quovis titulo. 


The decree then gives details regarding the instruction which should be 
given the person to be confirmed (if circumstances permit), the registration 
of the confirmed in the baptismal and confirmation records and in the dioce- 
san chancery. It further informs the local ordinary that he is to instruct 
the extraordinary ministers in the details of the administration of this 
sacrament, and that he is to send an annual report to the Holy See regarding 
the number of persons confirmed by the extraordinary ministers and regard- 
ing the manner of carrying out this extraordinary office (nn. 5-9). The 
first part of the decree concludes as follows: 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, in an audience granted to the Secretary of this 
Congregation on August 20, 1946, deigned to approve the above-mentioned de- 
cree and to support it with his apostolic authority, all things to the contrary not- 
withstanding; and he ordered that this same decree should be published in the 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, official publication of the Holy See, to have the force of 
law as of January 1, 1947. 


The second section of the decree gives a complete list of the canons of 
the Code regarding the extraordinary minister of confirmation, the matter 
to be used in the administration of the sacrament, the sponsors, the record- 
ing of the sacrament, and finally the penal legislation on this subject. The 
third section reprints in detail the rite to be used by a priest who, in virtue 
of an apostolic indult, confers the sacrament of confirmation. It is taken 
from the typical edition of the Rituale Romanum, for 1925. 

In a lengthy article which appeared in L’Osservatore Romano for October 
31, 1946, Monsignore Cesare Zerba, Subsecretary of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Sacraments, gives what he calls marginal notes for the decree: “In 
margine al recente Decreto della S. C. dei Sacramenti circa il conferimento 
della Cresima ai moribondi.” Though in no sense an authentic interpreta- 
tion of the decree, Monsignore Zerba’s comments give us the best possible 
doctrinal interpretation, since by reason of his office he is thoroughly con- 
versant with the historical background and knows the mind of the Sacred 
Congregation. Hence we deem it helpful to give the substance of his inter- 
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pretation regarding the positive provisions of the decree which we have 
quoted above. 

The faculty to confirm as extraordinary minister is granted to all parish 
priests having a proper territory. It is likewise granted to the vicars men- 
tioned in canon 471, that is, to those who have the care of souls in a parish 
which has been united with a moral person, such as a religious house or a ca- 
pitular church. Vicars econome or administrators of parishes, as described 
in canon 472, also enjoy the faculty; but all other vicars, such as those 
mentioned in canons 474-476 do not; hence substitute vicars, coadjutor 
vicars, and regular assistants (vicarii cooperatores) do not enjoy this faculty; 
neither does the vicar capitular (administrator of a diocese), nor even the 
vicar general, unless they be bishops (or pastors), since the enumeration of 
the decree is absolutely exclusive. The third class of priests mentioned 
in the decree includes all perpetual curacies, vicariate and succursal churches 
whose rectors enjoy the full and independent care of souls, but lack the 
title of pastor. Few such will be found in the United States. 

The faculty is personal: hence it cannot be delegated to anyone. Its 
use is limited to the territory proper to the minister: hence a pastor cannot 
use it in favor of a parishioner who happens to be outside the parish limits; 
within the parish limits, he may confer confirmation on any of the faithful 
who are in danger of death, whether they be adults or infants, whether 
they have a domicile, quasi-domicile, or residence, or simply happen to be 
there. Included also are all persons in institutes which have been with- 
drawn from the parochial jurisdiction, such as a seminary, a hospital, hospice, 
and the like, as well as those in an exempt religious house, even within 
papal cloister. 

These persons must be in danger of death by reason of a grave illness; 
hence not from any other cause, such as imminence of battle for a soldier, 
oran air raid fora civilian. ‘This danger must be such that death is foreseen. 
However, to avoid vain fears and scruples, a moral estimate of the danger 
will suffice. Practically, then, a doctor’s decision that a person is in danger 
of death from disease, or a pastor’s decision that the time has arrived to 
administer the last sacraments to a dying person, will allow the priest who 
has the faculty to administer confirmation. ‘The words, “‘gravi morbo. . . ex 
quo decessuri praevideantur,” are practically equivalent to those others 
used in the Code in analogous cases: “‘urgente mortis periculo.” 

In conclusion, we may note that while giving the common doctrine regard- 
ing the ordinary and the extraordinary minister of the sacrament of con- 
firmation, the decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments very 
carefully refrains from any discussion of the nature of the faculty granted 
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to the extraordinary minister. Is it the power of orders, or the power of 


jurisdiction, or some third thing? Theologians have still to provide ys 
with a satisfactory answer to this diflicult problem 
CHURCH PROPERTY 

The ‘‘wealth of the Church”’ has ever been a target of attack on the part 
of “‘progressive’’ intellectuals and popular-front movements. Accustomed 
to think of real property as realizable in terms of ready money, the world 
at large confuses control of property with ownership, and, from the analogy 
of commercial and industrial undertakings, argues that a body which ad. 
ministers such imposing assets must necessarily pay fat dividends to its 
fortunate shareholders. From the gratuitous assumption that the Church 
is the clergy, the conclusion is drawn that a well-founded Church means 
a wealthy clergy; that curés and capitalists are miscreants of the same 
deep-dyed brand. Nothing could be further from the truth, since it is 
a patent fact that the enjoyment of magnificent cathedrals and other eccle- 
siastical buildings does not prevent the clergy in many lands from living a 
hand-to-mouth existence. With these thoughts as an introduction, Father 
Lawrence L. McReavy gives an excellent exposition of ‘*The Ownership 
of Church Property” in The Clergy Review for February, 1946 (pp. 65-74 

The first part of the article is taken up with an exposition of the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of the ownership of church property. It need not 
detain us here. In the second half of the article, the author gives a practical 
exposition of the canons of the Code regarding the ownership of church 
property. Two points receive special emphasis and may well be pondered 
by all administrators of church property. The first point is the fact that 
the ownership of church property remains vested in the moral personality 
to which it belongs, even though for civil purposes it is found convenient, 
if not necessary, to vest church property in a diocesan board of trustees. 
This does not alter the canonical position; it does not make such property 
diocesan in ownership; but the moral person—say, the parish—retains 
its right to acquire, possess, and administer property of its own. Hence 
the members of the board which controls such property in the eyes of the 
civil law are merely administrators of it so far as the Church is concerned, 
and must consult and at times obtain the consent of the moral person who 
owns the property, before they may alienate such property by way of sale, 
mortgage, and the like. 

This is a very practical thought for administrators of parochial and 
institutional property in the United States. It may be useful to recall 
here that on July 29, 1911, the Sacred Congregation of the Council issued 
an instruction to the archbishops and bishops of the United States to the 
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following effect: (1) Parish corporations (civil) are preferable to all others 
and should be introduced wherever the state laws allow it; (2) if the state 
jaw does not allow parishes to be incorporated, the bishops are to use their 
influence to have parish corporations made legal as soon as possible; (3) 
yntil such recognition can be obtained, the method commonly called “‘cor- 
poration sole’ is allowed, but with the understanding that the bishop act 
with the advice and, in more important matters, with the consent of the 
interested parties, as well as of the diocesan consultors, this being an obliga- 
tion in conscience on the bishop in person; (4) the method called ‘‘in fee 
simple” is to be abandoned. The instruction recommends the civil form 
of incorporation of parishes in use in the State of New York.’ 

The second point of interest in Father McReavy’s article is the ownership 
f particular offerings in which special regard must be paid to the donor’s 
intentions. Even though it be clear that a donation is not made intuitu 
personae but is given to the Church, the canon law is very insistent on the 
necessity of respecting the will of the donor regarding the purpose for which 
itis to be used. ‘Therefore, money contributed for, let us say, a new altar, 
may not lawfully be devoted to a school-building, nor, for that matter, 
may it simply be dropped in the till for general parish purposes (including 
possibly the eventual erection of an altar); it must be devoted to the purpose 


for which it was solicited or given.” 
Father McReavy’s article is a real contribution to the scanty literature 


in English on the subject of church property. 
REMEDIABLE SENTENCE 


Canon 1971, §1, 1°, disqualifies a consort from impugning his marriage 
if he was the culpable cause of the impediment or of the nullity. The 
purpose of the law is contained in the classical maxim: ‘‘Fraus sua nemini 
patrocinari debet.”” Since this canon deprives the consort of a right granted 
by the law, it is to be interpreted strictly, according to canon 19. Many 
canonists seem to have forgotten this fundamental principle in their inter- 
pretation of canon 1971. Alarmed by the great increase in the number of 
cases of vitiated consent, which one of them has called a substitute for 
divorce, they have considered only the scandal which would follow if such 
a guilty consort were granted a declaration of nullity, and, as a consequence, 
they have extended the incapacity of the guilty consort laid down in canon 
1971, §1, 1°, as widely as possible. 

The Commission for the Interpretation of the Code, on the other hand, 

The text of the instruction as well as the form of incorporation of Roman Catholic 


parishes in the State of New York may be found in the Ecclesiastical Review, XLV (1911), 
585, 696; as well as in Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, I, 443-445. 
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has steadfastly interpreted canon 1971 in the light of canon 19. The Com- 
mission admits: that the canon applies not only to impediments strictly 
so-called (canons 1067-1080) but also to impediments improperly so-called 
(1081-1103) ;? and, that the guilty consort is barred from being a petitioner 
for annulment,’ and consequently has no right to appeal from a sentence 
given in favor of the marriage.‘ However, it upholds the right of the 
guilty consort to notify the Ordinary or the promotor of justice of the nullity 
of the marriage,® so that the latter under certain conditions may introduce 
the case; and, if he does so, he takes part in the trial by virtue of his office $ 
not as a representative of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments.’ 

Furthermore, the Code Commission declared that a consort who entered 
upon marriage under the influence of force or fear is not debarred under 
canon 1971, §1, 1°,® nor is a consort who placed an honest and licit impedi- 
ment,’ but only that consort who was both the direct and malicious (dolosa) 
cause of the impediment; hence a consort who was either the indirect cause 
or was not the malicious (doli expers) cause of the impediment is not barred 
from petitioning for a decree of nullity." 

In its most recent decision, which we wish to discuss here, the Code 
Commission declares that the deprival of the right to impugn the marriage 
contained in canon 1971, §1, 1°, does not cause a sentence passed to be ir- 
remediably null in conformity with canon 1892, 2°. Here is the official 
text of the reply: ““D°. An inhabilitas coniugis ad accusandum matrimonium, 
a canone 1971, §1, 1° statuta, secumferat incapacitatem standi in iudicio, 
ita ut sententia vitio insanabilis nullitatis laboret iuxta canonem 1892, 
2°? R. Negative.’”™ 

When a sentence is vitiated by irremediable nullity, the court issuing 
the sentence is powerless to correct or emendate the sentence in any way 
so as to render it valid. If it is a remediable sentence, complaint of nullity 
may be proposed according to the methods laid down in canons 1895 and 
1896. Canon 1892, 2°, tells us that a sentence is irremediably null when 
it is pronounced in the cases of parties, one of whom has not the legal right 
to bring suit in an ecclesiastical court. According to canon 1971, §1, 1°, 
the consorts have such a legal right in all cases of separation and nullity, 
unless they themselves were the cause of the impediment. At first sight, 


? AAS, XXT (1929), 171, Bouscaren, CLD, I, 807 

37 AAS, XXV (1933), 345 (ad II); CLD, I, 808 

* AAS, XXXVII (1945), 149 >AAS, XXII (1930), 195; CLD, I, 808. 
* AAS, XXV (1933), 345 (ad IV); CLD, I, 808 7AAS, XXXII (1940), 317 
® AAS, XXV (1933), 345 (ad I); CLD, I, 808 

* AAS, XXV (1933), 345 (ad III); CLD, I, 808. 

1° AAS, XXXIV (1942), 241; CLD, U, 8. 

"AAS, XXXVIII (1946), 162. 
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one would be tempted to conclude that, if a guilty consort did bring an action 
for nullity, the sentence would be irremediably null. Yet the Code Com- 
mission has declared the contrary. How is the seeming discrepancy to be 
explained? 

We have at hand the comments of three prominent canonists on this 
latest reply of the Code Commission. Let us see how they interpret it. 
In Periodica for June 15, 1946, (pp. 195-198) Father Cappello, after com- 
menting on the canons involved and defining the terms used, sums up the 
arguments for and against the right of the guilty consort to stand in court. 
In favor of that right he proposes three arguments: (1) Canon 1971, §1, 
1°, by no means clearly and explicitly denies the culpable consort the right 
to stand in court; hence the prescription of canon 1892, 2°, does not seem 
to apply. (2) It is not always evident whether the consort was really the 
culpable cause, whether he acted maliciously, whether his fault was both 
subjectively and objectively grave; as a consequence the consort cannot be 
considered debarred from his right to act unless his true and grave culpa- 
bility be established in the external forum. (3) If the nullity of the sentence 
be admitted to be irremediable, and if later on doubts were to arise either 
for or against it, a number of grave inconveniences would arise regarding 
the validity of the process and of the judicial acts, as well as the court 
sentence itself, because a complaint of nullity can be proposed either by 
the method of exception in perpetuum, or by way of action within thirty 
years from the date of publication of the sentence (canon 1893). 

Against the right of the consort to stand in judgment two arguments 
are proposed: (1) canon 1971, §1, 1°, collated with canons 1646 and 1648 ff., 
seems to deprive the guilty consort of his right to stand in court. For 
what do the terms “habilis” or “inhabilis,” “capax” or ‘“‘incapax’’ mean? 
(2) If the consort, no matter how guilty, could nevertheless stand in court 
and be a plaintiff, what value has canon 1971, §1, 1°, and what would be 
the juridical effects of the penalty established, and the privation laid down? 
Either none whatever or one of only slight moment. And then the learned 
author calmly concludes: “‘Hence every one will clearly see the reason for 
the doubt and for the answer given, as well as its importance, and the prob- 
lems and questions solved by it.” 

Father Creusen, in Nouvelle Revue Théologique for May-June, 1946 
(pp. 344-5), tells us that most commentators think that the legislator in 
depriving the guilty consort of his right to attack the validity of his marriage 
intended to deprive him of all capacity to act, once the procedure had 
been started by the promotor of justice in accord with §2 of canon 1971. 
Hence the court’s decision would be irremediably null because of the very 
incapacity to be a party to the process. He then cites a minority opinion 
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held by Jemolo” and Bidagor™ to the effect that the privation of the right 
of introducing the case in the quality of plaintiff is not the same thing as 
the absolute incapacity of being a party to a case properly begun by the 
promotor of justice. Father Creusen thinks that the latest decision of the 
Code Commission supports this opinion, and ‘‘once again interprets the 
canon in its strictest sense.”’ 

Canon Mahoney, in the Clergy Review for December 1946 (pp. 660-664), 
informs us that there are Rota decisions which confirm what appears to 
have been up to the present the common opinion of canonists, namely, 
that ‘‘inhabilis’’ means ‘“‘incapax.” “‘Habilis’’ and “‘inhabilis” certainly 
have this meaning in canons 1080 and 1116, as regards the marriage con- 
tract. He then continues: ‘‘In this most recent decision favoring the culpa- 
ble party, this opinion is rejected and the reason may be that the 
interpretation given to ‘impedimenti causa’ (May 3, 1945: ‘causa directa 
et dolosa’) leaves it open to dispute, until a judicial decision has been 
obtained, whether the party who is the cause of the impediment is actually 
the culpable cause of it directly and in bad faith. Accordingly, a judicial 
sentence, unlawfully obtained in a case of this kind is invalid, but the in- 
validity can be remedied as in canons 1894 and 1895.” 

After reading these commentators on this latest decision of the Code Com- 
mission, one point at least seems clear: there is a difference between the 
inability of the guilty party to stand in court contained in canon 1971, 
§2, and the Jack of right to stand in court on the part of the plaintiff in canon 
1892, 2°, which causes the sentence to be irremediably null. It is this 
difference upon which the Code Commission bases its decision. In what 
that difference consists is not too evident, in spite of Cappello’s assertion 
to the contrary. The following explanation occurs to the writer, and he 
proposes it for what it is worth: The guilty consort actually had a right to 
come into court, but was deprived of it by reason of his being the direct and 
malicious cause of the impediment which made his marriage invalid; the 
plaintiff in canon 1892, 2°, never did have a right to stand in court. 

Since the sentence of the court is remediable, according to this latest 
decision of the Code Commission, we may well ask with Canon Mahoney 
how the remedy is to be applied. It is not so clear from canons 1894 and 
1895. He suggests that the promotor of justice is to intervene and per- 
form, in the measure directed or permitted by the law, the essential acts 
which are lacking. 


St. Mary’s College ApaM C, EL ts, S. J. 


2A. C. Jemolo, // matrimonio nel diritto canonico (Milano, 1941), n. 195 s., 220. 
3 Bidagor, S.J., “Circa accusationem matrimonii coniugis culpabilis,” Rassegna di 


Morale e di Diritto, VI (1940), 154 ff 
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NOTES 
ST. THOMAS ON PERFECT CONTRITION AND VENIAL SIN 


A devotional treatise published thirty years ago by Father Henry Semple 
of Fordham University remains to-day the most extensive study of the 
ease with which acts of perfect contrition and perfect charity may be made. 
In it, this conclusion is stressed: ‘It is a theologically certain truth that 
the will to commit venial sin does not preclude from the soul acts of perfect 
love and perfect contrition.”! The author admits, however, that this 
truth is new to some readers and may not have been taught in courses of 
theology attended by some of the clergy. 

Among the moralists, Vermeersch teaches the same doctrine, though 
without dogmatic qualification or proof. ‘“‘Contrition,” he says, “‘is called 
perfect from its motive, not necessarily from its extension or its intensity; 
for it can co-exist with affection for venial sin.’ Merkelbach, a staunch 
Thomist, is one of many others who seem to take this for granted.* It is 
true that this practical question is not treated explicitly in most manuals 
of dogmatic theology; but authors discuss the conditions of perfect contrition 
in terms which imply their agreement with Vermeersch. 

Boyer, for instance, declares that for perfect contrition “the Scriptures 
and the statements of the Fathers demand only that the penitent have 
his heart fixed on God and cling to Him as the supreme Good: this means 
that to avoid any evil or to secure any good he be unwilling to offend Him 
gravely, and that it displease him to have offended God.’* In similar 
words, Palmieri likewise exacts a hatred of mortal sin alone. Later he 
takes up the relation of venial sin to perfect contrition, and adds emphati- 
cally: “Whoever loves always and never sins, by observing every slight 
law, does indeed love God with all his heart .... This, moreover, is the 
great precept of the Law. Still, its total observance is not necessary under 
grave penalty, much less for obtaining the remission of sins, nor does Christ 
in any way teach this.”® Evidently these theologians do not consider 
unrepented venial sin an obstacle to perfect contrition. 


1H. C. Semple, S.J., Heaven Open to Souls (New York: Benziger, 1916), p. 365. 

?Vermeersch, Theologia Moralis (ed. 3a; Romae: Pont. Universita Gregoriana, 1933), 
III, n. 518 

°Cf. Merkelbach, Summa Theologiae Moralis (ed. 3a; Paris: Desclée de Lrouwer, 
1940), IIT, n. 400. 

‘Boyer, De Sacramento Paenitentiae (Romae: Apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, 


‘ 


1942), p. SOS 


Palmicri, De Poenitentia (Romae: S. C. de Propaganda Fide, 1879), p. 269; cf. p. 
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Nevertheless, their position is not unchallenged. The author of a recent 
article holds that true contrition must “banish from man’s heart any self- 
interest that is incompatible with charity—any grievously or venially 
sinful self-interest.”* This cannot mean that venially sinful self-interest 
is contrary to the habit of charity. But the assertion is made that an act 
of love of God “‘does not come up to the level of charity .... as long as 
something else is preferred to God, so that God is not really loved above 
all things. This will be the case as long as any sinful affection, even if it be 
only venially sinful, is consciously adhered to; for in that case, as reflection 
will reveal, God is not loved for what He is in Himself—the Supreme Good.’” 
This view is the more impressive in that the author’s purpose was to show 
how easy perfect contrition is. It appears as a concession wrung from him 
by the teaching of St. Thomas, though he fails to quote the latter on this 
point. 

Nowhere does St. Thomas pose our question in set terms. But he 
employs some expressions which might seem to support this more stringent 
view. He does say that “contrition should also cover venial sins,’’* and 
that “‘a man cannot be truly penitent if he repents of one sin and not of 
another.”® Further, venial sin “hinders the use of charity,’ and “‘impedes 
its act.” On the words of St. Augustine, ‘“‘When charity is perfect, in- 
ordinate affection is quite destroyed,” he comments: ‘This is said of venial 
sins, which are contrary, not to the habit, but to the act of charity.’ 

Taken as they stand, such statements could lead us to infer that “St. 
Thomas would answer that love is ‘initial’ as long as something .. . only 
venially sinful, is consciously adhered to.”" But if we examine their 
immediate context, it becomes clear that actually the very opposite is 
implied. And if then we place this context against the background of 
St. Thomas’ whole doctrine on venial sin, we shall see the reason: attach- 
ment to venial sin could only be incompatible with the act of charity if it 
were likewise incompatible with the habit. 

Thus, it is stated in the Summa that by perfect contrition ‘‘it is impossible 


230. Cf. E. Dublanchy, “Charité,” DTC, I, 2234; P. Bernard, “Contrition: Aspect 
Dogmatique,” DTC, II, 1681. 

€P. de Letter, S.J., “Perfect Contrition and Perfect Charity,” TaHroLocicaL STupIES, 
VII (1946), 522. 

7 [bid., p 519 Yet Father de Letter lauds Father S« mpk ’s book, of which two 
chapters are devoted to refutation of this unusual doctrine 

5 Suppl., q. 2, a. 3 ad 4m Sum. Theol., 11, q. 86 3 

1° [bid., II-II, q. 44, a. 4 ad 2m 

" Jbid., I-II, q. 89, a. 1 c; De Car., a. 10 ad 1m fm contrarium 

2 Sum. Theoi., U-II, q. 24, a. 8 ad 2m 3 De Letter, loc. cil 
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for one sin to be pardoned without another ...and so, a man cannot be 
truly penitent if he repents of one sin and not of another; for if one sin were 
displeasing to him as being against the love of God above all things—the 
motive necessary for true repentance—it follows that he would repent of 
all.’ But in its context, all this is expressly limited to “mortal sin [which] 
is due to man’s will turning from God by turning to some mutable good.” 
Quite otherwise, ‘‘one who sins venially turns to creatures so as in no way 
to be turned from God; for he is not turned to the creature as his last end, 
but as something in accord with that end ....Venial sin is not a disorder 
regarding the last end, which is the object of charity.’ 

Again, that “contrition should also cover venial sins” is said to be neces- 
sary, not for the restoration of sanctifying grace, but specifically for the 
remission of those venial sins. A most significant reason is added: ‘‘Venial 
sin can remain after contrition for mortal sin, but not after contrition for 
the venial sin.” And this is not said of confession, but precisely of ‘‘con- 
trition [as distinct from attrition]: a sorrow for sins, with the intention of 
confessing and making satisfaction,...a sorrow which remits sins.’’!’ 
Now, venial sin survives only if we have a conscious affection for it.'* And 
so, when St. Thomas says here that it can survive perfect contrition, he 
must be saying that such affection is compatible with perfect contrition. 
In another place, where again there is no question of sacramental absolution, 
he underlines the same doctrine: ‘““Whoever does not repent of venial sin, 
but repents of mortal sin, has not the impenitence which excludes remission 
of sin.” This he sets down as evident from the very nature of venial sin. 
It may be that Semple and Palmieri had these passages in mind when, from 
the fact that venial sin does not merit eternal punishment, they concluded 
that attachment to it is compatible with perfect contrition. 

St. Thomas often confirms this early teaching, notably in the discussion 
with which he closed his work on the Summa, before laying down his pen 
forever. It is well to note at the outset that here St. Thomas has concluded 
his treatment of penance as a sacrament, and several times reiterates that 
he is now talking about the act of contrition.” This act, he tells us, “‘is 
sometimes hindered on the part of man, whose movement towards God and 
detestation of sin is too remiss’’; as a result, in rising from mortal sin, the 
penitent receives less of the grace for which his contrition is the ultimate 
disposition.** Certainly this remissness cannot mean a failure to detest 


4 Sum. Theol., III, q. 86, a. 2c; a. 3c. % De Malo, q. 7, a. 2 c. 
% Suppl., q. 2, a. 3 ad 4m. 17 Tbid., q. 1, a. 1 c; cf. a. 3c. 
8 Cf, Sum. Theol., III, q. 87, a. 1c. 19 De Malo, q. 7, a. 10 ad 4m. 


*° Cf. Sum. Theol., U1, q. 85, a. 1; q. 86, a. 2; q. 89, a. 1 ad 3m. 
4 [bid., q. 89, a. 2 ad 2m; a. 2 c; cf. II-II, q. 24, a. 10 ad 3m. 
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mortal sin. But it requires no forcing of his meaning to see in it an attach- 
ment to venial sin; for in almost the same words elsewhere he attributes 
exactly this effect to unrepented venial sin. ‘Venial sin can be a reason 
why less charity is infused initially, insofar as it impedes the act of free 
will by which man is disposed to receive grace.’ Since this, too, is said of 
one in mortal sin, and without reference to the sacrament of penance, it 
seems clear that, to his mind, affection for venial sin lessens the efficacy of 
perfect contrition but does not exclude it. 

This deduction is constantly reinforced in the course of the same discus- 
sion. When he distinguishes between penance for mortal and for venial 
sins, it is for the latter alone that St. Thomas demands “the purpose of 
taking steps to commit fewer venial sins,” whereas “penance for mortal 
sin requires man to purpose avoiding mortal sins, each and all.’ Here, if 
anywhere among the many opportunities he neglects, we should expect him 
to call for a disaffection from venial sin as well, if he regarded it as essential 
to perfect contrition. Instead, his last words are an insistence that “the 
reform of a past life already ruined—a matter of penance for mortal sins” 
is a thing quite distinct from “‘the change toa more perfect conduct of life—a 
matter of penance for venial sins, which are remitted through some fervent 


9924 


act of charity. 

It is important to keep in mind this expression, “a fervent act of charity”; 
for St. Thomas does indeed maintain that such an act cannot be made so 
long as we persist in an attachment to venial sin. On the one hand, he is 
much clearer than many of the older theologians, including his master, 
St. Albert, on the fact that contrition differs from mere attrition in its 
being perfected by a motive of charity, as the Council of Trent would 
later teach. On the other hand, from first to last he repeats that there 
are distinct degrees in the perfection of charity, even on earth.” And— 
what is important to our inquiry—he insists that the lowest degree which 
remains true charity will suffice for justification outside the sacrament of 
penance.** What we must ask is this: does St. Thomas identify this 
minimum degree of charity, which is essential to perfect contrition, with 
that “fervor of charity” which excludes all conscious affection for venial 
sin? And the answer is, he does not. 

22 De Malo, q. 7, a. 2. 3 Sum. Theol., II, q. 87, a. 1 ad 1m 

* Tbid., q. 90, a. 4c. A similar line of reasoning is suggested by q. 89, a. 1 and its 
direct reference to q. 86, aa. 4-5. 

% Cf. ibid., q. 87, a. 1; q. 79, a. 4 ad 1m; q. 90, a. 4c. 

* Cf. DB, 898; Sum. Theol., III, q. 86, a. 3c; Suppl., qq. 1-4; Quodl. I, q. 5, a. 9. 

27 Cf. Sum. Theol., I-III, q. 24, a. 9c; a. 8c, ad 3m; q. 44, a. 4 ad 3m; q. 184, a. 2 ¢; 
De Car., a. 10 ad 4m; a. 11 c. 28 Cf. Suppl., q. 5, a. 3c. 
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Charity, a unique friendship and union of affection with God, “‘is nothing 
else than to have God as the last end,’”* to whom all things must be referred. 
[It means that ‘‘God is loved as the principle of good’’; and all else is loved 
as sharing in His goodness.” “It is essential to charity that God be loved 
above all things and that no creature be preferred to Him in love. Hence, 
.. charity in any degree has this specific perfection, that it can resist any 
temptation so that a man be not led by it into mortal sin—not that he be 
in no way affected by temptation; for that belongs to the perfection of 
heaven.’”! Accordingly, “‘that a man give his whole heart to God habit- 
ually, by neither thinking nor desiring anything contrary to the love of 
God: this perfection is common to all who have charity.” 

When St. Thomas thus describes the minimum degree of true charity, 
he is always careful to distinguish it from a charity that is fervent. ‘There 
is, however, a certain perfection without which charity can exist; for it 
pertains to the well-being of charity. This consists in the removal of 
secular interests, which retard the human affections from progressing freely 
towards God.” It is achieved as “one act of charity makes a man ready 
to act again in accord with charity; this readiness increasing, a man breaks 
into an act of more fervent love and strives to advance in charity.”™ In 
another place he adds that, though venial sins are opposed to this fervor, 
“yet they cannot entirely hinder the act of charity.” In itself, this seems 
fairly conclusive testimony in favor of the position taken by Vermeersch, 
Semple, and most theologians who touch on the subject. 

Still, it will be remembered, St. Thomas has said that venial sin hinders 
the use of charity and even is contrary to the act of charity. Of all that 
he wrote, these phrases seem to raise the most serious objection to the 
doctrine which we are attributing to him. But, when we turn to the 
context in which they appear, we find that it is concerned with the very 
distinction we have just explored between a minimal and a fervent charity. 
And there, when he states that venial sins are contrary to the act of charity, 
St. Thomas immediately adds: ‘Therefore they are incompatible, not with 
the perfection of the way, but with that of heaven.” He is not at the 
moment weighing them against such acts of charity as we may make in this 
life. His problem was: How can charity be perfect “in this world, where 
it is impossible to live without sin”? And now he solves it by distinguishing 

*? De Car., a. 11 ad 3m; cf. Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 44, a. 4.¢; q. 23, a. 1c; q. 27, a. 2 ¢; 
Quodl. I, q. 4, a. 8 ad 1m. 

” Sum. Theol., I-11, q. 26, a. 4c. 31 De Car., a. 10 ad 4m. 

® Sum. Theol., 11-II, q. 24, a. 8c. 

* De Car., a. 11 c; cf. Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 184, a. 2 c. 

4 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 24, a. 6c. % Ibid., III, q. 79, a. 4 ad 3m, ad 1m. 
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a threefold perfection: (1) the charity of heaven, by which ‘‘a man’s whole 
heart is always actually borne towards God” and fully freed of inordinate 
attachments; (2) the charity of the counsels, which is fervent; and (3) the 
charity of the way, which is habitual.* In the similar passage to which 
we have alluded, he mentions the same three grades of charity, and he 
adds: ‘‘Venial sin is not contrary to this latter perfection, because it does 
not destroy the habit of charity; it does‘ not tend to a contrary object but 
merely hinders the use of charity.”*’ That is, it keeps our act of charity 
from being continuous as it will be in heaven, or continual as it is in those 
who are fervent. 

Venial sin impedes the act of charity, therefore, by pretermission and 
not by prevention. In clinging to an inordinate affection, we omit some 
act of love that we would have made in renouncing it, and so we slow down 
the tendency of charity to heap one act on another and thus to grow in 
fervor. St. Thomas explains this in reference to the individual virtues, 
A venial sin of ingratitude, for instance, simply replaces an act of gratitude 
in which our charity might have expressed itself here and now. Conse- 
quently, “it is not contrary to, but outside charity.’** In other words, by 
venially sinful self-interest ‘‘a man’s affections are clogged, so that they 
are slow in tending towards God.’** They lack fervor even while they 
still tend towards God as the supreme good. St. Thomas grants that 
‘“‘an act of charity is sometimes made with tepidity’;“ and this seems in 
fact to be the very effect that he attributes to affection for venial sin. 

The article under discussion denies this. ‘God is not loved for what He 
is in Himself—the Supreme Good,” it asserts, so long as something “‘venially 
sinful is consciously adhered to.” This is hard to square with its concession 
that the lowest degree of true charity is ‘a love of vain and dangerous 
things together with God,” and that a love only for good things is a higher 
degree." Perhaps it will be best then, to restate our problem in this form: 
As St. Thomas sets forth the nature of venial sin, does this sin constitute a 
preference of some creature to God, so that He is not loved abeve all things 
for His own sake? Or has venial sin some strange power to diffuse our 
affections without dividing them? 

That is exactly what he says it has. “Diffusion of love in one respect 
does not lessen love in another respect. If aman has many friends, he does 

* Ibid., II-II, q. 24, a. 8; cf. q. 184, a. 2 ad 2m. 

7 [bid., q. 44, a. 4 ad 2m; cf. De Car., a. 10, ad 1m im contrarium. 

23 Sum. Theol., 11-II, q. 107, a. 3 ad 2m; cf. I-II, q. 89, a. 1c. 

% Tbid., IIT, q. 87, a. 1c. 4 Tbid., II-III, q. 24, a. 6c. 

“' De Letter, op. cit., p. 516, where he cites St. Francis de Sales, Treatise on the Love 


of God, X, 45. 
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not therefore love his wife less,” though he would by having many wives. 
Now, “by venial sin man’s love is not diffused to creatures as to his end, 
the way God is loved; and so love of God is not lessened in habit, but maybe 
in act.” “In venial sin, man does not cleave to a creature as his last 
end; hence there is no comparison” with mortal sin, which alone can 
“separate a soul from the embrace of its heavenly Spouse .. . .Properly 
speaking, venial sin does not cause a stain in the soul,” nor, even as a habit, 
can it be called offense or evil except in a relative sense.“ When “the 
sinner’s will is directed to a thing containing some inordinateness, but not 
contrary to the love of God and his neighbor—idle words, excessive mirth, 
and the like—such sins are venial.”” On the other hand, a sin is mortal 
by “the very fact that one chooses a thing that is contrary to divine charity; 
for this proves that one prefers it to the love of God and so loves it more 
than one loves God.’’* Any attachment, then, which “‘is preferred to God, 
sothat God is not really loved above all things,’’“—as the article in question 
savs—1s indeed contrary to the act of charity; but it cannot be, as was 
there supposed, merely venially sinful. 

Si. Thomas goes further. Not only is venial sin not a preference of 
creature to God; of its nature, it implies rather that God is still loved above 
all things, even above the object of the sin. 


Venial sin is called a sin by analogy .... It is not against the law; for one who 
sins venially neither does what the law forbids nor omits what the law prescribes. 
He acts beside the law, through not observing the measure of reason intended by 
the law . He adheres to temporal good, not as enjoying it—he does not make 
it his end—but as using it, referring it to God not actually but habitually.* 


St. Thomas subsequently comments on these paragraphs. Venial sin, 


he explains, 


does not affect charity. Charity regards the last end, whereas venial sin is a 
disorder in things referred to the end. A man’s love for the end is no less for his 
committing an inordinate act in things directed to the end. Thus sick people 
while they love their health dearly, are at times irregular in keeping to their diet. 

. Now, for offending in a small matter, one does not deserve to be penalized in 
a great matter; for God does not turn from man more than man turns from Him. 
And so, one who is out of order in things directed to the end does not deserve to 
be penalized in charity, by which he is ordered to the last end... . 


® De Malo, q. 7, a. 2 ad 12m. 4 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 89, a. 1. 
“ Tbid., q. 88, a. 2 c, ad 1m. * De Letter, op. cit., p. 519. 
“Sum. Theol., 1-11, q. 88, a. 1 ad 1m, ad 3m. 
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There is a self-interest, he continues, which ‘‘makes us love God less than 
we ought to love Him in charity, not by diminishing charity but by de- 
stroying it outright ....This applies not to venial sin but only to mortal 
sin. The reason is this: what we love in venial sin is loved for God's 
sake habitually, though not actually.’ 

In demonstrating that this doctrine ‘is drawn from the purest Scriptural 
sources,” Cardinal Billot—surely a faithful interpreter of St. Thomas— 
throws still more light on these passages. Every sin, he points ovt, is a 
preference of what we desire to what God commands; but only mortal sin 
is a preference of our will to the uncreated will which is God Himself. 


The question is, what sort of precept is imposed. If in fact it is under pain of 
aversion from God, man has to choose between God and the thing He forbids. 
He must prefer one to the other, and either refrain from what is forbidden or 
forsake God and cling to a mutable good as his end. But if the precept is not under 
pain of aversion from God, man is nowise forced to choose between one end and the 
other. On the contrary, He can still love God above this very thing to which he is 
inordinately attached. His act allows of such a frame of mind that, were this 
thing forbidden as actually against the right order to his true ultimate end, he 
would not want it but would much rather forego it than lose God’s friendship. 
The same situation occurs in human affairs: not for anything in the world would 
one offend a friend in a way to cause separation and a breach of friendship, though 
often enough one does things that really displease the friend..... : Apply this to 
the case.** 


Applying it, we see that in a soul habitually attached to venial sin there 
need not be any disposition which forbids the act of charity or of perfect 
contrition. Antecedently to the act of venial sin that one may still intend 
to commit, it is objectively evident that this sin is venial precisely because 
it is compatible with a love of God appreciatively supreme. Our attachment 
to this lesser good, though inordinate, can always be conditioned on God’s 
retaining first place in our affection and esteem. No choice between God 
and His creatures will be necessary. In the act of venial sin there is room 
for an implicit affirmation of our ontological orientation to God as our last 
end. And consequently, one who intends to sin venially can still make 
this affirmation explicit in an act of charity. On the principles of 
St. Thomas, then, there is no incompatibility between the act of charity and 
a conscious affection for venial sin. 

It is true, as Cardinal Billot observes, that this does not wholly settle 


* Jbid., 11-11, q. 24, a. 10 c, ad 2m. 
48 Billot, De Personali et Originali Peccato (ed. 6a; Romae: Apud Aedes Universitatis 
Gregorianae, 1931), p. 117 f. 
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the question. St. Thomas teaches that whatever a man desires he must 
desire for the sake of the ultimate end, his supreme good. And so, since 
the object of venial sin cannot be actually referred to God, it might be 
urged that venial sin does, after all, set up a creature as last end opposed 
to God. One must still explain psychologically how the human will in 
this life, unlike that of angels and of risen souls, “while it preserves the 
order to one determined last end, can choose a thing that is out of line with 
this end, purely in virtue of its appetite for good in general.’**® Such an 
explanation Billot proceeds to outline. But to reproduce his reply to 
this final objection is beyond the scope of the present article, which is 
intended merely to show that a vindication of the facility of perfect contri- 
tion is not stopped short of its logical conclusions by the authority ot 
St. Thomas. 


Woodstock College Wi1ttiaM M. Daviss, S.J. 


# [bid., p. 119. 
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THe Mysteries oF CHristIANity. By Matthias Joseph Scheeben, 
Translated by Cyril O. Vollert, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Com. 
pany, 1946. Pp. ix + 834. $7.50. 

This translation is based on the 1941 German edition of Die Mysterien 
des Christentums, edited by Joseph HOfer. For this reason, it has an extra- 
ordinary value. Originally published in 1865, the two subsequent editions, 
by L. Kiipper in 1898, and by A. Rademacher in 1912, do not differ sub- 
stantially from the original text of 1865. However, in 1887, a year before 
his untimely death, Scheeben, at the request of his publisher, Benjamin 
Herder, began the preparation of a second edition. His preparation con- 
sisted in extensive annotations of two persona! copies of the first edition. 
Of these copies, one had been carefully and copiously worked through, 
The other contained only rough drafts of new sentences and paragraphs, 
marginal notes, and underlinings. Héfer made full and scholarly use of 
both, and thus has succeeded in editing a text, substantially the same as 
the one Scheeben would have issued had he lived a few months longer. 
Since Scheeben’s labor on the new edition represents his last scientific 
work, the 1941 edition gives us a comprehensive view of the whole of his 
theology in its most mature form. 

Perhaps no theologian of the last hundred years has won and maintained 
such a lofty position as Scheeben (cf. THeoLocicaL Stupres, VI [1945] 
453-88). How well merited these high acclamations have been, may be 
readily seen in The Mysteries of Christianity. Scheeben is essentially a 
theologian of the supernatural order in all its comprehensive unity of origin 
and goal. He begins with the mystery of the Trinity in itself and ends 
with the same mystery, shared, in an ineffable union of living communica- 
tion, by angels and men. The body of his work considers exhaustively 
the relations of the Trinity to creation and original justice, to sin, to the 
God-Man and His economy, to the mysteries of the Eucharist, the Church 
and the sacraments, Christian justification, to the mystery of glorification 
and the last things. Then, in two concluding parts, are treated the mystery 
of predestination and the science of the mysteries of Christianity or theology. 

Obviously, the pre-eminence of Scheeben does not consist in the matter 
treated or in the order of his treatment, but rather in his masterful compre- 
hension of the whole sweep of divine revelation, in his encyclopedic assimila- 
tion of the great documents of tradition and, finally, in his ability to make 
theology live, not by the intrusion of personal intuitions, but by the vital 
force of native genius, disciplined, controlled, and perfected in the harmonious 
blending of Scholastic and positive method. 
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His work was of immeasurable benefit to his own age. He contributed, 
perhaps more than any other, towards diminishing the influence of Rational- 
ism, Idealism and the seeds of Modernism sown by Schleiermacher and 
Ritschl, upon the theological thought of Catholics in Germany. 

Father Vollert’s arduous undertaking in making Scheeben’s thought 
available to American Catholics can be of immense benefit to us in evaluating 
the vital, and somewhat disturbing, theological trends and tensions of our 
day; all of which are concerned immediately with the supernatural order, 
its relation to the natural aspirations and peculiar needs of our age, the 
possibility or impossibility of a new synthesis of the supernatural in terms 
which will appeal to the modern philosophies of immanence, existentialism, 
evolution, and Marxism (cf. J. Daniélou, S.J., “‘Les orientations présentes 
de la pensée religieuse,”’ Etudes, CCLI, Avril, 1946; M. Labourdette, O. P., 
“La théologie et ses sources,” Revue Thomiste, XLVI, Juillet-Aout, 1946; 
R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., ‘De Comoedia Banneziana et recenti Syn- 
cretismo,”’ Angelicum, XXIII, Jan.-Iun., 1946, p. 7, footnote 1). 

Despite the constantly reiterated directives of all modern Popes that the 
doctrine of St. Thomas, in its general lines, be followed as the soundest 
and most secure, there is at present a theological movement which would 
by-pass, if not totally neglect, St. Thomas and Scholasticism in general, 
in favor of patristic studies, and particularly of Augustinianism, as being 
more suited in content and method to effect an acceptance of the super- 
natural order by the modern mind. It is clearly demonstrable, however, 
that our knowledge of the historical supernatural order in its fulness hinges 
upon the two cardinal! dogmas of original sin and redemption. The history 
of these two dogmas shows that one cannot be understood completely with- 
out constant reference to the other. But the doctrine on original sin de- 
veloped very slowly; Augustine, because of his doubts about the origin 
of the human soul] never did, and never could, arrive at the serene position 
of St. Thomas and his followers, that original sin is impossible unless it 
be considered as the culpable loss in Adam of gifts which are totally undue 
tohuman natureassuch. The further developments of this concept through 
the authoritative teaching of the Church in the condemnations of Baius, 
Jansen, the pseudo-Synod of Pistoia, Frohschammer, Rationalism and 
Modernism brought into sharp focus the transcendental gratuity of the 
supernatural, not merely for fallen man, but for any creature—a position 
asserted equivalently, if not explicitly, by the great Greek Fathers. Simul- 
taneously with this acquisition, was developed the concept of the state of 
pure nature—a doctrine derived, not from a misinterpretation of the phrase 
prevalent among early Scholastics in their discussions as to whether Adam 
was created ‘in puris naturalibus” or in the state of sanctifying grace, 
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but rather from the gratuity of grace and from definite Papal pronounce. 
ments (cf. DB, 1055, 1516, 1673, 1786, 2103). 

The elaboration of this train of thought (pp. 201-310) is one of Scheeben’s 
great services to theology. It was accomplished only by his thorough grasp 
of the Catholic concept of the evolution of dogma; and, by avoiding false 
emphases or subjective predilections, he avoided completely the slightest 
suspicion of that relativist concept of truth, from which those who would 
divorce Scholasticism from patristic thought do not seem to be completely 
immune. 

It is interesting to note that Scheeben, whose synthesis of the super- 
natural is based almost entirely on original sin and redemption as inter- 
preted by the entirety of tradition and especially by the teaching of the 
Popes, holds strongly for the doctrine of the state of pure nature, because 
it alone is consistent with the fact that original sin is in no wise personal sin, 
On the other hand, those who wish to present an essentially historical syn- 
thesis of the supernatural, excluding the possibility of the state of pure 
nature as an error induced by lesser Scholastics because of a misunder- 
standing of the errors of Baius, neglect entirely an adequate consideration 
of original sin and of more recent papal pronouncements (cf. Henri de 
Lubac, S.J., Le surnaturel, Aubier, Paris, 1946). 

Together with their position that the concept of the state of pure nature 
has served its purpose theologically and should now be discarded, the same 
modern authors maintain a natural desire for the beatific vision: 


Le Pére de Lubac multiplie les formules pour nous faire saisir ce cas unique de la 
condition de créature, ce paradoxe d’un esprit créé, qui désire Dieu essentiellement 
sans rien exiger. L’esprit désire Dieu, mais il le désire comme un don. L’esprit 
désire non seulement Dieu lui-méme, mais Dieu tel qu’il ne peut pas ne pas étre, 
Dieu se donnant librement dans l’initative de son pur amour. Ne parlons pas 
d’une exigence de la nature, mais plutét d’une exigence dans la nature (J. Huby, 
S.J., in his review of de Lubac’s Le surnaturel, Etudes, Novembre, 1946, p. 267). 


The contrast between this view and Scheeben’s is striking: 


The supernatural is added to nature as a new, higher reality, a reality that is 
neither included in nature, nor developed from it, nor in any way postulated by it 
(p. 202)... . It is an activity of a special, supernatural, and extraordinary benefi- 
cence and love, whereby God gives immeasurably more to His creature than the 


latter possesses in its nature or can claim for its perfection by virtue of its nature 
(p. 205)... . But the communication of the divine nature to creatures is not at all 
necessary, not even on the supposition of creation; God has no need of effecting such 


r The decree by which 


a communication, nor have creatures the slightest right to it. 
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it is accomplished is an absolutely free act of the divine will. Hence for the 
creature it is an absolute mystery, which can be made known only by a revelation 
that on God’s part is just as free (p. 207)... . The more the possibility of a good 
among creatures is intelligible, the less it arouses and merits our astonishment and 
admiration; we marvel only at the unexpected, the extraordinary, that which ex- 
ceeds our notions and expectations. Theologians point out that the most correct 
and worthy idea of God is held by one who perceives how immeasurably all his 
notions and representations fall short of the greatness of this object. Similarly, no 
one has a correct and worthy concept of God’s supernatural grace unless he has 
arrived at the perception that in creatures no ground is found for the possibility of 
this great perfection or right forits realization. Such a person must also perceive 
that not even God’s love and power which he manifests to us as our Creator allow 
us to reason to that higher love and power by which the communication of His 
nature is made possible and realized in us; and that consequently this communica- 
tion must be regarded as a true marvel of an exceedingly great power and love of 
God which remain hidden from our mind __ It is a marvel that has its like only in the 
generation of the Son and the spiration of the Holy Spirit (pp. 208 f.). 


Because of his lofty concept of God and of the supernatural order, 
Scheeben is able to explain the doctrine of redemption by means of condign 
satisfaction in a way which not only safeguards the sublime truth of the 
dogma, but also removes the very real difficulties inherent in those the- 
ological explanations which depend excessively upon the analogy of an 
offense offered to man by man and upon juridical ideas. Asa result of these 
too human foundations, some treatises on redemption, by emphasizing the 
antinomy between sin and its personal affront to God, seem to imply a need 
of, or at least a fittingness in, condign satisfaction in order to restore to God 
the honor of which He is deprived by sin. 

This emphasis is inadequate in many ways. It almost completely loses 
sight of the fact that condign satisfaction was demanded by God primarily 
as a remedy for original sin. Furthermore, this view does not take into 
account the fact that the divine decree to remedy original sin by the passion 
and death of Christ includes a complete and absolutely efficacious restoration 
of the supernatural order, before God’s prevision in the actual order of a 
single personal sin, since no actual sin after Adam’s has or could ever have 
been committed, except by the rejection of a temporally antecedent grace 
conferred because of the foreseen merits of Christ. 

These inadequacies are not, it is true, mentioned by Scheeben, but they, 
and many others, are deducible from his well established general principle 
(pp. 338-52) that redemption by condign satisfaction, and even the Incar- 
nation itself, are inconceivable except in the hypothesis that God wills 
to restore a sinful race by elevating it to a share in His own divinity: 
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Only in the event that by sinning man has severed his supernatural union with 
God and is to be received back into this union, is the Incarnation in place (p, 
348) . Thus reason, starting from its own point of view and remaining true to it, 
cannot arrive at the idea or deduce the necessity of the Incarnation, by arguing from 
e such satisfaction lies outside the 


the need of an adequate satisfaction for sin, sinc 
which . based on the 


entire natural order. Still less successful is the attempt 
hat is, the separa- 
ns (p. 347) 


By demanding condign satisfaction, God cannot restore the natural order of things 


other factors that have to be considered when deal ng Ww ith sin, t 
tion from God and the inner ruin and corruption of the man who s 


without changing it to a supernatural order (p. 345). 


Among modern authors, the only one who brings out fully Scheeben’s 
lofty concept of the supernatural order in the condign satisfaction of Christ, 
is Father Emile Mersch, S.J., in his crowning work, published last year post- 
humously, La théologie du Corps Mystique. 


Le péché a quelque chose de divin. Non pas évidemment, qu’il fasse quelque 
tort 4 Dieu méme: le pécheur ne nuit qu’a lui méme, mais il se nuit dans son rapport 
a Dieu, in ordine ad Deum (p. 303). Ce n’est donc le péché comme tel qui demande 


incarnation | 
grace et de l’incarnation. Un péché qui ne serait que humain, pourquoi ne 
nvient a la nature humaine, par les 


our sa réparation adéquate, c’est le péché commis dans l’ordre de la 


pourrait-il pas étre enlevé, a la maniére qui c 
seules forces humaines? (p. 306). ... On n’exalterait pas la transcendance de Dieu 
en aftirmant gue lu! seul peut réparer pleinement une faute qu ‘est que trop 


t 





facile a la créature: on ferait de lui comme un r : nécessaire au fonctionnement 
durable de son oeuvre. Le péché apparaitrait érement gra se; homme 
apparaitrait singuliérement important et justement par sa défaillance; l’incarna 
tion perdrait son caractére inoui et sans mesure, pour devenir le seul reméde 


absolument complet d’un péché humain; mais tout cela, est-il heureux? (I, 307). 
These last two citations are but one of many examples of Scheeben’s 
profound insight into revealed truth and of his unparalleled influence on 
the most renowned theologians of our age. 

For those who are particularly interested in Scheeben’s doctrine on the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit and the modern queries as to his exact meaning, 
we recommend a comparison with Galtier, Le Saint Esprit en nous, d’aprés 
les Péres grecs (Rome, 1946). 

In conclusion, we recommend this translation particularly to theologians 
and seminarians, but also to all who thirst for a deeper understanding of 


the mysteries of God’s love. 


Weston College Puitip J. DONNELLY, S.J. 
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A COMPANION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. By John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D., 
S.S.L. and Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D. New York: Wagner Pub- 
lishing Co., 1946. Pp. 406. $4.50. 

In contrast with Father Steinmueller’s earlier three-volume A Companion 
to Scripture Studies, but in harmony with the authors’ A Companion to the 
New Testament, this volume is concerned mainly with the contents of the 
sacred books. An introductory chapter disposes of the usual topics of 
general introduction, and after a chapter on the contribution to Old Testa- 
ment lore made by archaeology, five chapters tell the history as presented 
in the Bible from Genesis to Machabees with additional information bringing 
the account down to the destruction of Jerusalem in A.p. 70. After some 
general remarks on the work of the prophets there is a detailed treatment 
of the messianic prophecies arranged under two main headings, the messianic 
kingdom and the Messias, the second being subdivided into six sections 
ranging from the origin of the Messias to His exaltation. Hebrew poetry 
is then illustrated with copious examples of its varied forms and figurative 
A separate chapter is devoted to Job and the problem of 
suffering. A discussion of wisdom in the Old Testament books forms the 
final chapter of the main body of the work. There fcllow a summary of the 


contents of each book, lists ef principal periods and dates, and a seven-page 


expre ssions. 


bibliography divided according to the chapters of the book. 

Arich store of biblical information is here placed at the call of the reader, 
and it is neatly and clearly arranged so that he can readily find needed 
guidance for most of the ordinary problems of the Old Testament. In dis- 
puted matters probable solutions are offered, and of course that leaves an 
opening for disagreement by those holding other views, but the authors 
forestall criticism by making it clear that the solutions they offer in such 
cases are based, not on certainties or on agreement among Catholic scholars, 
but merely on a balancing of probabilities. A pioneer work of this kind 
must be pardoned for falling short of perfection; among its shortcomings 
may be listed wearying repetitions, overloading with details, condensations 
degenerating into dry phrasing, and frequent vagueness in divisions and 
transitions and in the use of pronouns and temporal expressions. It is 
strange to find the last two chapters of Daniel described as resem- 
bling “apocryphal works in content and form” (p. 368). 

Such defects are minor, and this Companion is well fitted to carry out the 
authors’ purpose of promoting intelligent appreciation of the Old Testament. 
The authors deserve high praise for this notable contribution to the work 
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of spreading interest in God’s written word and in His Incarnate Word who 


is the center of all the sacred writings. 


St. Mary of the Lake WittrAm A. Down, S.J. 

Tue Distinctive IDEAS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Norman H. 
Snaith, M.A. (Oxon.). Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946. Pp, 
251. $2.75. 

In a considerable number of non-Catholic books and periodicals there 
has been evidenced in recent years a refreshing revival of interest in the 
theological treatment of the Old Testament. While this movement has 
not lacked critics among those who adhere to the now classical historical 
and literary criticism associated with the name of Wellhausen, the theology 
of the Old Testament seems to promise a vigorous renewal. The chief 
reason for this movement, already proposed by other authors, is repeated by 
Mr. Snaith in the present volume; it is the religious bankruptcy of the classi- 
cal approach to the Old Testament, the futility of scientific studies which 
have issued in nothing better than a very questionable reconstruction of 
Hebrew history and religion according to the principles of comparative 
religion as proposed by Tylor and Frazer. For Mr. Snaith this is ration- 
alism, and he thinks it is best met by a study of the distinctive ideas of the 
Old Testament, those which are peculiar to itself and not found in other 
religions. 

Mr. Snaith, a Methodist clergyman, neither conceals nor apologizes for 
his Evangelical beliefs. For him, the Bible is the Word of God, and the 
great doctrine of salvation by faith alone is the central doctrine of the Bible. 
But it would be an error to conclude that Mr. Snaith is a fundamentalist 


He is well acquainted with 


in the ordinary unpleasant sense of the word. 
the scientific work on the Bible which has been done in recent times and 
uses it well. He is a fundamentalist in his assertion that merely historical 
and literary criticism of the Bible is barren without theology, and with such 
fundamentalism we have no controversy. 

Mr. Snaith has another and more original reason for insisting on the dis- 
tinctive ideas of the Old Testament. ‘Traditional Christianity, he says, has 
attempted a synthesis of Greek and Hebrew thought which is impossible. 
Greek thought looks to man, Hebrew thought to God. To interpret the 
New Testament by Plato and Aristotle rather than by the Old Testament is 
to misinterpret it. And if the Church has been divinely guided in thus 
yielding to Greek ideas, ‘‘then let us cease to talk of the Bible as the Word 
of God.” Here is a challenge without equivocation. It is impossible in a 
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review to discuss Mr. Snaith’s thesis of the irreconcilability of Greek and 
Hebrew thought, especially since his own presentation is brief. Conceding, 
however, that the intellectual and moral atmosphere of the Old Testament 
js worlds removed from that of Greek culture, we must point out that differ- 
ence does not involve essential contradiction. Nothing is irreconcilable 
with truth except falsehood. Neither the Old Testament nor Greek philoso- 

hy can stand by itself as a system of life and thought. But we may notice 
that his criticism is valid to this extent, that New Testament exegesis and 
theology which builds upon Greek metaphysics and ethics to the neglect of 
the Old Testament is certain to be faulty. The New Testament—and we 
may as well say Catholic Christianity—grows from the Law and the 
Prophets, not from Plato and Aristotle. 

The distinctive ideas of the Old Testament, according to Mr. Snaith, are 
the distinctive ideas of God as He reveals Himself in the Old Testament. 
These distinctive ideas Mr. Snaith finds to be holiness, righteousness, salva- 
tion, covenant-love, election-love, and spirit; these give Mr. Snaith as many 
distinct chapters. We cannot deny any one of these a place in the book, 
although we may wonder whether the catalogue is complete. In each 
chapter Mr. Snaith begins with an etymological explanation of the root 
meaning of the word, followed by a fairly complete exposition of its biblical 
use, from which he draws his conclusions about the distinctive idea which the 
word conveys. The chapters are not equally well done. The chapter on 
holiness gives too much space to etymology and primitive ideas of holiness. 
The treatment of righteousness objects—wisely, we think—to the prevailing 
emphasis on the ethical character of the eighth-century prophets. ‘*Pri- 
marily, they were religious prophets; only secondarily were they ethical 
teachers.” But the treatment of righteousness precisely as a divine attribute 
is somewhat unsatisfactory, although in many ways this is the best chapter 
inthe book. In almost every chapter there is some weakness in synthesis, 
a greater or lesser failure to weld into unity the abundant citations which 
Mr. Snaith gives. 

The final chapter deals with the distinctive ideas of the Old Testament as 
they appear in the New Testament. This is a frankly theological and con- 
troversial exposition. The distinctive ideas of the Old Testament converge 
in Evangelical doctrine. ‘The true development of the Pauline theology 
is to be found in Luther and John Wesley.... This is Scriptural Chris- 
tianity. It comprises what is distinctive in the Bible.” St. Paul teaches 
no righteousness, either “imparted” or “imputed.” Salvation is by faith 
alone. 


The reviewer thinks that Mr. Snaith has not entirely succeeded in his 
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plan; that the truly distinctive character of the Old Testament ideas which 
he has selected is not adequately exhibited; and that the reason for this 
insufhiciency is that Mr. Snaith has attempted to synthesize these ideas in 
Evangelical doctrine. In spite of these defects the book will be useful to 
those who are interested in Old Testament theology. The book is not 
merely sectarian, and is free from any controversial acerbity. In details 
Mr. Snaith does illuminate the ideas he has chosen as distinctive. His 
scholarship is generally sound, and his treatment clear-cut and original. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzzr, S.J. 


How To READ THE BisLE. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Philadelphia and 
Toronto: The John C. Winston Co., 1946. Pp. ix + 244. $2.50. 

Professor Goodspeed continues his active retirement by adding one more 
book to the long list of his publications. The spirit and purpose of this 
work are set forth in a quotation from Richard Green Moulton which 
precedes the first chapter: ““Whatever other uses men may wish to make 
of the Bible, our first and paramount duty is to read it.’ And Professor 
Goodspeed has turned out an admirably inspiring guide-book to that 
library which is Holy Scripture. 

Rightfully he leads the stranger into the Scriptures through the portals 
of the Gospels; for their interest, value, and simplicity are surpassing, and 
they prepare the mind for all the other books (ch. 1). Some biographical 
sections, dealing with the great characters of the Old and New Testaments, 
and with our Lord, are next introduced (ch. 2). The great biblical master- 
pieces of eloquence are then considered (ch. 3); this section is especially 
interesting because II Corinthians, Galatians, Hebrews, and James appear 
as examples of oratorical composition. 

In the section devoted to the historical writings of the Bible (chs. 4 to 7), 
as throughout this work, Professor Goodspeed follows the reconstructions 
of the modern critics. 

Eight chapters are devoted to the poetry of the sacred books. After 
a few general remarks, the author presents the fragments of poetry which 
are scattered throughout the historical books, including the hymns of 
Luke (ch. 8). He justly allots three chapters to the poetry of the prophets 
(chs. 9-11). The Psalms and the hymns of Luke are treated under the 
head of popular religious poetry (ch. 12). Lamentations and dirges are 
next treated (ch. 13), then didactic (Wisdom) poetry (ch. 14) and finally, 
as dramatic poetry, Job and the Song of Songs (ch. 15). 

Ruth, Jonah, Tobit, Daniel, Esther, Judith, Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, 
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and the parables are presented as examples of fiction (ch. 16). I Esdras 
(apocryphal), Maccabees, and Luke-Acts are discussed as “later histories” 
(ch. 17). There follow treatments of the epistolary literature of the New 
Testament (ch. 18), the vision-narratives and the apocalyptic sections 
(ch. 19), passages (especially of the Psalms) of particular devotional value 
(ch. 20). 

The remaining chapters are in the nature of an appendix, giving a brief 
summary of the background of biblical times (ch. 21), an arrangement of 
the books according to (critical) chronology, so that the books may be read 
in that order (ch. 22), and a brief survey of the English translations of the 
Bible, with their relative merits (ch. 23). 

Professor Goodspeed brings to his writing an enthusiasm for the Bible 
which cannot fail to strike an answering spark in the reader of his book. 
He tells enough about the background or content of a passage or book by 
briefly citing passages to stir up in his reader a desire to turn to the Bible 
itself, and then he suggests what to read. For the time-conscious modern 
reader he occasionally mentions how long it will take to read the matter 
he suggests. 

As has been indicated, Professor Goodspeed supposes throughout the 
validity of the modern critical theories on authorship, date, etc. One 
might be tempted to complain that at least a ‘probably’ might have been 
inserted into some of the statements of these theories. Professor Goodspeed 
would doubtless answer that too many have been kept from penetrating 
to the religious and literary treasures of the Holy Scriptures by the forest 
of ‘probables’ and ‘problems’ that the unwise have planted in the path of 
the uninitiated. In a book that seeks to attract new readers to the Bible, 
brevity and simplicity are necessary. Still, one may say that simplicity 
can be bought at too great a price. There is one especially surprising 
direction given to the prospective reader of Isaias: “New light will fall 
upon the pages of Isaiah if you first read chs. 1 to 12 (excepting 9:1-17 and 
11:1-9), as from the days of Isaiah....” (p. 79). Professor Goodspeed 
gives no reason for the suggested omission of these beautiful sections, which 
contain two Emmanuel prophecies; nor does he elsewhere—so far as the 
reviewer could find—suggest that they be read. 

In conclusion, however, we must say that even those who already know 
the Bible can gain much inspiration from this book, especially those who 
may be seeking methods of presenting the Bible as literature—religious 
literature. 


Weston College James E, CoLeran, S.J. 
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GenEsIs. By W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. Grand Rapids: W. B. 
Eerdman’s Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. 507. $3.50. 

The subtitle of this work, “A Devotional Commentary,” is an accurate 
description of its nature; and to non-Catholics, for whom it was written, it 
will prove a treasury of useful material. The author’s treatment of his 
subject is nowhere technical, though he shows himself well-informed on 
the multitude of theories and problems which have grown up around the 
Book of Genesis and all but obscured its content. Unity of authorship is 
accepted, and the Documentary Hypothesis is rejected as wholly foreign 
to the Book’s obvious unity of design. Historicity is also admitted not 
only for the book as a whole, but also for its individual sections such as the 
first three chapters, the Flood narrative, and the like. True, the author 
attempts to shy away from the notion of historicity as he understands the 
term, and in a choice among such terms as history, myth, invention, revela- 
tion, he inclines toward revelation; in actuality his opinion is in accord with 
the technical meaning of historicity. On the subject of evolution he admits 
the possibility of bodily evolution, but holds that the soul is the result of a 
direct, divine creative act. 

From the Catholic viewpoint the chief objection to an otherwise admi- 
rable work lies in an occasional theological opinion. The symbol of the 
rainbow, in the covenant with Noe, is equated with the effects of the sacra- 
ments in the New Law; justification is by faith alone; the priesthood, as 
in the case of Melchisedek, is watered out to practically nothing; righteous- 
ness is a matter of imputation; sin is discovered where no sin seems to be, 
and runs head and head with faith as one of the two constantly recurring 
ideas in the book. The style throughout is simple, pleasing, flowing; and 
without being too pietistic, a spirit of calm piety, confidence in God, pervades 
the entire work. 


W oodstock College F. X. Perce, S.J. 


’ 


Tue AposTLe JouN. By W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. Grand Rapids: 
W. B. Eerdman’s Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. 372. $2.50. 

This devotional commentary on the writing of St. John was prepared 
several years ago by Dr. Thomas, who is described on the jacket as “one 
of the great English divines of the last fifty years” and “in America and 
Canada” “recognized as a great teacher, lecturer and preacher.” When 
it first appeared it evidently enjoyed such popularity that a reprint was 
considered necessary, and this the Wm. B. Eerdman’s Publishing Co. has 
undertaken to prepare, apparently without any changes in the text. 

The work, which is really in the form of an outline, was intended for 
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preachers and teachers, and not for either the ordinary man-in-the-street, 
who would be mildly irritated by the almost mathematical preciseness of 
its divisions, subdivisions, and further subdivisions, or the scientific student 
of the New Testament, who would be disappointed at its superficial approach. 

Almost one-fourth of the book is given to the presentation of the life 
of St. John, in which the reverence of Dr. Thomas is manifest in every 
paragraph. Over one hundred pages are devoted to the Gospel, over one 
hundred more to the Epistles and a scanty twenty-three to the Book of 
Revelation. 

The author is generally content to offer his interpretation of the Johannine 
texts as found in the English Bible, only seldom going back to the Greek. 
This is in keeping with his purpose of giving a popular, devotional exegesis 
for spiritual meditation and teaching. His approach is reverent and 
inspiring, clearly that of a man who loved Christ and the Book in which 
He is portrayed. 

Dr. Thomas considers the Fourth Gospel historical; he implies that it 
was written by John himself, as also the three Epistles and Revelation. 
Jesus is truly the Son of God and actually rose from the dead. The Bread 
of Life in John 6 and at the Last Supper is not Christ’s Body but a symbol 
only. The Kingdom of God is not the Church but “‘is far wider and means 
God’s rule over the whole universe.” He is opposed to Russellism, Christian 
Science, Theosophy, and Romanism. ‘Many great, honored’ scholars 
believe that the papacy is described in Rev. 17 and 18. Mary probably was 
not affected by the miracle at Cana; moreover, she had had other sons. 
The conferring of the power to forgive sins on Easter Sunday is not described, 
and evidently the author does not believe in apostolic succession. In the 
limited bibliography no Catholic books are listed. 

Sincere preacher of Christ though he was, Dr. Thomas could not have 
come into frequent contact with the Catholic Church or with the vast 
literature produced by her scholars on John. 


St. John’s Seminary MATTHEW P. STAPLETON. 
Brighton, Mass. 


Sr. PAUL, APOSTLE AND Martyr. By Igino Giordani. ‘Translated by 
Mother Clelia Maranzana and Mother Mary Paula Williamson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. xviii + 286. $2.50. 

The author states in the introductory note: ‘‘Because it was our intention 
to produce a work easily read and enjoyable, recreational in the Pauline 
sense, there has been no attempt at a show of profound erudition; neverthe- 
less, it has taken much serious research to produce it. Plenty of it.” 
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The narrative of St. Paul’s apostolic labors follows closely the biographical 
data of the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, and a digest of the principal 
teachings contained in each Epistle is inserted in the story at the proper 
place. The style is very condensed and abrupt. The sentences are mostly 
short and packed with ideas, containing few superfluous words. There 
are many allusions to first-century conditions, to Jewish and Hellenistic 
customs, that call for a lengthier explanation than is given in the book. 
Consequently, I fear that the average reader will not find the book easy to 
read, and that it would prove more enjoyable to him if he had some ex- 
planatory notes to clear up points of erudition with which he is not familiar, 

There are a number of trifling inaccuracies to be found in almost every 
part of the book. The author does not tell us when he thinks St. Paul was 
born, but usually biblical chronologists identify the year with the beginning 
of the Christian era. If that date is accepted, then Caiphas was not yet 
high priest, nor Pilate the procurator of Judea when Paul came to Jerusalem 
at the age of twelve, as is stated on page 2. It is also not accurate to say 
that the high priest lived in the Temple, or that the Temple and Antonia 
stood facing each other, or that they stood high above all the rest of 


Jerusalem. ‘These are minor details, it is true, but similar trifling misstate- 


ments occur elsewhere, which could be cleared up by a footnote or two. 

The book, however, has its good qualities. The last two chapters, on 
Paul’s character and the works of St. Paul, are admirably done. The 
great-hearted Apostle was both intensely human and deeply spiritual. His 
was a strong, determined character that could melt down to tenderest affec- 
tion. His frankness in speaking out straight and emphatically against 
misconduct and wrong-thinking was counterbalanced by a delicate con- 
sideration for the feelings of others. He could sympathize with every form 
of suffering and distress; but he had no use for mediocrity, compromise, or 
was so aflame with love for Christ 


tampering with the truth. His heart 
“Having given himself 


that his one endeavor was to win all men to Christ. 
to Christ,” says the author, “he sees only the glory of Christ: Christ and 
souls.” 

The deep and lasting influence of St. Paul on Christian theology is clearly 
pointed out in the final chapter of the book. The Apostle of the Gentiles 
might justly claim the title “First Christian Theologian,”’ because every 
branch of theology owes a debt to him—not only dogmatic, but moral, 
pastoral, and ascetical theology as well. His early training eminently fitted 
him to organize, develop and apply in a practical way the truths which 
He saw more clearly than the other Apostles the rela- 


Christ had taught. 
His writings have been the 


tion between the new truths and the old. 
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written source of so many of our outstanding articles of faith that St. John 
Chrysostom says: “Paul’s Epistles are mines and wells: mines, because 
they provide riches far more precious than gold; wells, because they never 
fail—the more you draw from them, the more they give out.”” The author 
indicates briefly the chief doctrinal and social teachings advocated by 
St. Paul. 

Because St. Paul’s relations with Seneca are so often inferred from certain 
superficial similarities in thought and wording, the author devotes an entire 
chapter to a thorough investigation of this point. Four leading Stoic princi- 
ples are contrasted with Paul’s doctrine, to prove that Seneca and his great 
Christian contemporary had little in common. Hence quotations from the 
Stoic philosopher that have a decidedly Christian ring must be carefully 
examined in their context, from which it will appear that the fundamental 
question is one of semantics. After each one has defined his terms, they 


stand poles apart on basic principles. 


St. Mary’s College HENRY WILLMERING, S.J. 


REVELATION IN JEWISH WisDOM LITERATURE. By J. Coert Rylaardsdam. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp.x+ 128. $3.00. 

This is a well written book, obviously the product of much patient re- 
search, study, and reflection. It deserves attention for two reasons: it 
contains much valuable material and it presents an interesting development 
of Protestant theology. Some of the opinions of the author on Ecclesiastes 
and Job must be discounted, and the thesis of the book is untenable. There 
can be no doubt that the attempt to prove this thesis has subconsciously 
swayed the author’s interpretation of the evidence, even though it has not 
led him to a deliberate distortion of the facts. 

In agreement with the great leaders of Protestantism, the author thinks 
that the Divine Spirit should be the final norm for the human soul in the 
search of truth (p.121). In his opinion the early Christians were guided in 
their apprehension of the truth by this Spirit and not by a clearly defined 
book or institution. They tested the validity of their own experiences of 
the Spirit by the consciousness of the Christian fellowship as a whole. 

This influence of the Spirit is conceived as creative—not merely as leading 
to the correct understanding of truth already revealed but as productive of 
newtruth. Christians, unfortunately, have not recognized that the ultimate 
standard of thought and action is this immediacy of individual and group 
experience of the Spirit. After each outburst of the Spirit, such as mani- 
fested itself in Luther, Fox, and Wesley, they have returned to an institution 
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with its system or to the literal book and the officially accepted statements 
about it. The Church may have accepted some of the new truths brought 
to light by these eruptive streams of the Spirit, but on the whole her role 
has been repressive; she seeks to prevent the Spirit from stirring up the 
souls of men and teaches that the Bible is the final statement of revelation, 
making further thought superfluous. 

The author is naturally troubled by the problem arising from the difficulty 
of diagnosing the objective value of the individual’s experience of the Spirit. 
After the manner of his Protestant forebears, he believes that this difficulty 
can be solved by subjecting the individual’s experiences to a group examina- 
tion. He admits that it will be difficult to reach a definitive result by this 
method; the masses seldom know that spiritual things must be spiritually 
discerned. Nevertheless, he clings to his subjective standard, regardless 
of the fact that this subjectivism has made Protestantism a mass of dis- 
cordant opinions. 

This concept of the role of the Spirit as a progressive source of revelation 
dominates the author’s exposition of Hebrew Wisdom, to which the major 
portion of the book is devoted. Using the Books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, IV Maccabees, and the Pirke Aboth as his sources, 
the author endeavors to show that the Hebrew sages began searching for 
wisdom merely through human means. Then in the days of Jesus Ben 
Sira, wisdom was identified with the study of the Law; this is supposed to 
have crippled or eliminated the element of personal experience which guided 
the search for wisdom in its first phase. Finally, came the Book of Wisdom, 
which equated wisdom not only with the Law but with the Divine Spirit, 
thus bestowing upon wisdom a new lease of life as an agency of revelation. 
This notion of a creative Spirit then passed over to the Christian Church. 
Much that the author says in this book is true but much also is interpreted 
in the light of a preconceived thesis. 


St. Mary’s College MICHAEL J. GRUENTHANER, S.J. 


THE Epistles OF St. CLEMENT OF ROME AND ST. IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH. 
Translated and annotated by James A. Kleist, S.J., Ph.D. Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers: I. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1946. Pp. 
ix + 162. $2.50. 

A much needed and long desired series opens with this volume. Hitherto 
most of the texts available for Catholics who wished to read the Fathers in 
English had been made by non-Catholics and had to be used with caution. 
The number of translations was limited and the versions stood much in 
need of revision. 
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The new enterprise appropriately begins with the works of two of the 
Apostolic Fathers. In a short general introduction, the editors of the 
series state the nature of the translation which they present: ‘Since in any 
good translation of patristic literature philological precision must go hand 
in hand with theological understanding, the new collection sets itself the task 
of meeting both requirements.” The editors do not disguise the difficulty, 
but refuse to concede the impossibility, of realizing such qualities. 

To these aims the present translation measures up in a high degree. The 
task of casting these writers, especially Ignatius, into clear and readable 
English was not aneasy one. The version is idiomatic, flowing, and spirited; 
it conveys in a marked degree the feel both of the judicious Clement and of 
the ardent Ignatius. 

In a short introduction to the Epistles of each of the two writers, the 
translator sketches briefly their character and significance, the occasion and 
nature of their work, and the characteristics of their style. The notes to 
the translation are critical, philological, doctrinal, and historical. There is 
a carefully made alphabetical index. The format and typographical set-up 
are excellent. If there is anything we would criticize, it is that the notes 
are not placed on the same page with the text they accompany. All in all, 
Father Kleist has set a high standard for others to aim at, both in his trans- 
lation and in his notes. 


St. Mary’s College AucusTIN C. WAND, S.J. 


THe Roman Martyro.tocy. Translated by Raphael Collins, B.A. 
Introduction by Joseph B. Collins, $.S., D.D., Ph.D. Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Bookshop, 1946. Pp. xiv + 352. $4.00. 

This volume presents a translation of the third Turin edition of the Roman 
Martyrology and should find a hearty welcome, especially in communities 
where the daily custom of public reading of the martyrology isin use. The 
last American edition appeared in 1907; since, two Popes, Pius X in 1913 
and Benedict XV in 1922, have approved new editions embodying new 
material. The present work, therefore, satisfies a real need. 

In the Turin edition there is a rather lengthy introduction containing two 
important documents: the Apostolic Letter of Benedict XIV written in 
1748, which explains the changes made in the Roman Martyrology under 
his authority; and Baronius’ treatise De Martyrologio Romano, a truly 
classic discussion of the subject. A translation of these documents would 
have been a valuable service to English readers, but would have taken up 
some one hundred pages and seems to have been considered beyond the scope 
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of the volume in hand. Father Joseph Collins has contributed a brief in- 
troduction, in which the history of the Roman Martyrology is outlined. 

The translation adheres closely to the text of the Turin edition. Oc. 
casionally there are omissions of descriptive notices. Those accustomed to 
the former English texts will finc that the order of the entries for each day is 
much changed, and of course the feasts of saints and blessed who have been 
elevated to the altar in recent years are all mentioned in their proper places, 
Some may object to the translating of “Gallia” as “France” in describing 
events which occurred centuries before that name came to be used. Among 
the entries for March 24, the reader may be somewhat jolted to learn that a 
number of beheadings took place “‘under the idiot Urban.” Just how the 
translator derived this extraordinary meaning from ‘‘sub Urbano Praeside” 
is a little difficult to fathom. But on the whole the translation is carefully 
made and mistakes are rare. 

Throughout the volume an effort is made to present in modern English 
dress those familiar descriptive and historical passages which have long 
been heard by thousands of American clerics and religious in a form that 
cried out for revision. Father Collins deserves high commendation for the 
excellent way he has performed an exacting, and none too exciting, task. 


Weston College F. O. Corcoran, S.J. 


LA DOCTRINE TRINITAIRE DE S. HimArIRE DE Portrers. By Pierre 
Smulders, S.J. Romae: Apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, 1944. 
Pp. 300. 

In the year 350, four years before the birth of St. Augustine, Hilary, 
now a mature man, was made Bishop of Poitiers. From his previous 
marriage he had a daughter to whom later he addressed an exhortation on 
virginity. It is generally presumed that he was a convert. At all events, 
it was as a man fully developed intellectually that he began his ecclesi- 
astical career. 

Only after assuming his bishopric did he learn of the definition of Nicea 
and of the controversy surging around homoousios. During these calm 
years, before engaging in the Arian dispute, St. Hilary wrote his Commentary 
on St. Matthew. As Pére Smulders points out (p. 38), the great value of 
this work lies in its presenting the Trinitarian doctrine as it was held in 
the West before the invasion of Arianism and Greek theology. 

Before his exile to Phrygia in 356, Hilary showed the bishops assembled 
at Béziers that the Arian controversy was not merely a question of whether 
one should support Athanasius or not; rather, it involved the very faith 
of Nicea itself. Some months after Béziers, Hilary published his Liber 
historicus, containing documents from the Councils of Rome (341) and 
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Sardica (343). These, together with Hilary’s annotations, were spread 
abroad throughout Gaul and Spain. Extant only in fragments, the Liber 
historicus is precious today as a source for post-Nicene Arianism. 

During his four-year exile, Hilary began and finished De Trinitate. 
Written according to a pre-conceived schema—a unique case in the whole 
of patristic literature, according to Pére Smulders (p. 41)—it presents 
in twelve books the first synthesis of the doctrine on God. In this sense, 
Hilary is truly the founder of systematic theology inthe West. And, despite 
the troublous period during which the work was written, on its every page 
there is complete serenity. 

In the first quarter of his book, Pére Smulders traces historically the rise 
and fall of Arianism after Nicea. He maintains that up to the “Blasphemy 
of Sirmium” (357) the quarrel between East and West (with the exception 
of extremists on both sides) was not precisely doctrinal, but political and 
personal, in short, pro or contra St. Athanasius. At Sirmium both 
homoousios and homoiousios were rejected, and a formula of faith was drawn 
up which Arius himself could have supported in foto. From now on, the 
issue was for or against Arianism. 

It was immediately after this (358) that a group of bishops, gathered 
together at Ancyra under Basil, formulated the ‘Exposition of the Faith of 
Ancyra.” In their desire to avoid every semblance of Sabellianism, they 
rejected, not only tautousios, but also homoousios, because, in their opinion, 
both terms seemed to signify the identity of Father and Son. A copy of 
their formula was sent to Constantius at Sirmium. Ancyra was the occasion 
for Hilary’s writing his De synodis (winter of 358-359), addressed to all 
the bishops, clergy, and faithful of Gaul. His sole object in this work was 
the reconciliation of the faithful Eastern bishops with his own fellow bishops 
of the West. Hence, in anything that did not directly regard the deposit 
of faith, Hilary omitted his own theological explanations and had as his 
goal only to show that the bishops at Ancyra did not hold fundamentally 
false doctrines. This accounts for the great differences between De synodis 
and the theological analyses of De Trinitate of similar questions. 

Pére Smulders concludes his historical treatment, leaving the reader 
convinced that reconciliation of East with West was, in no small way, 
the work of St. Hilary of Poitiers. 

The author then gives a brief synopsis of the Commentary on St. Matthew. 
The next chapter (pp. 91-106) presents the doctrine of the heretics (Arius 
and Sabellius) as Hilary understood it. This synopsis, garnered from all 
of Hilary’s works, shows the common foundation of the heretics to be pure 
rationalism. Incidentally, very many of the stock objections contained 
in rpresent-day manuals De Verbo and De Trinitate were already gathered 
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1600 years ago by the Bishop of Poitiers. And it must be admitted that 
his solutions are just as sound and much more interesting. The second 
section of the book concludes with a chapter on the faith of the Church, 
again based on all of Hilary’s writings. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to the theology of the Blessed 
Trinity (and Incarnation) as such. The treatment of the doctrine of the 
Old Testament may seem somewhat overdone—if not naive—to modern 
theologians. But, even from the exegetical point of view, it is well worth 
study. 

Perhaps, the best chapters are the fifth and sixth: “La naissance divine” 
and “Le propre du Fils de Dieu.”” They will repay serious study by the 
student of the Blessed Trinity and the Incarnation. In his beautiful 
treatment of the Incarnate Word, Hilary did not (in the eyes of Pére 
Smulders) safeguard the distinction of natures perfectly in every respect 
(p. 205 f.). 

Up to this point, the doctrine of Hilary on the unity of the divine nature 
has been outlined. The next three chapters explain his teaching on the 
distinction of Persons. Finally, there follow chapters on the Holy Spirit 
and on the terminology of St. Hilary, and then general conclusions. 

In the space allowed here, it is quite impossible to single out all the fine 
qualities of this book, which we highly recommend. Nevertheless, it is 
regrettable that such truly worthwhile content is presented in such an 
unworthy format. 

One minor comment: After quoting a passage from the Commentary 
on Saint Matthew, the author says: “La encore Hilaire distingue un double 
état du Verbe: celui qu’il avait dans le Pére et celui qu’il avait par sa 
naissance en procédant de Lui. L’éternité du Fils consiste en ce qu’il est 
éternel par celui qui l’a engendré, c’est-a-dire du fait que lui a été com- 
muniquée la nature éternelle du Pére. Ainsi donc, méme ici, le Fils ne 
semble pas éternel par sa propre personnalité, mais parce que le Pére lui 
a donné une nature qui, en lui-méme, est éternelle”’ (p. 79). 

Pére Smulders argues that St. Hilary held some kind of progression in 
divine generation and begetting. If one compares the doctrine of St. Hilary 
with that of St. Thomas in De Potentia (q.10, a.3 c.; q.8, a.3 c., and 
especially ibid. ad 7m) and In I Sent. (d.18, q.1, a.4, sol.), one will see that 
the two Doctors do not disagree on this point. As the author himself admits 
(p. 87), it can at most be said of Hilary that in this respect he did not always 
find the most perfect expression of his faith. However that may be, there 
is no real difference between him and St. Thomas in this particular point. 


St. Mary’s College Matcacui J. DONNELLY, S.J. 
¢ 5 
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AUX SOURCES DE LA SPIRITUALITE DE GUILLAUME DE SAINT-THITERRY. 
By Dom J.-M. Déchanet O.S.B. Bruges: Beyaert, 1940. Pp. xii + 87. 

GUILLAUME DE SAINT-THIERRY: L’HOMME ET SON OEUVRE. By Dom 

J.-M. Déchanet, O.S.B. Bruges: Beyaert, 1942. Pp. xiv + 214. 
: fhirty years ago William of Saint-Thierry and his doctrine were almost 
unknown in theological circles. Historians of theology generally confused 
some of his works with those of his more prominent contemporary, St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, and then with a few grudging lines dismissed him asa 
rividly conservative Augustinian theologian of the pre-Scholastic period. 
From what we now know of him and his thought, that label is very close to 
being a libel. 

As early as 1908, Poncelet had called attention to this ‘“‘man of God”; 
Rousselot had pointed to him as ‘un des docteurs classiques de |’amour au 
xt siécle’’; and a little later Grabmann was impressed with the modernity 
of his views on faith. But it was not until the ‘twenties that real interest 
began to be shown in this hitherto neglected theologian. In their limited 
studies, A. Adam, Wilmart, Le Bail, Shewring, McCann, and Berliére 
stressed chiefly his holy life and spiritual doctrine. In the ’thirties, Malevez, 
Davy (not too exactly and solidly), Debouxhtay, Mersch, Maréchal, Ott, 
de Lubac, Reypens, van Mierlo, and a few others, penetrated somewhat 
more deeply into his strictly theological thought. Perhaps the best brief 
synthesis of his spiritual theology made during this time is the sixteen page 
Appendix V to Gilson’s La théologie mystique de saint Bernard. 

That William of Saint-Thierry had considerable influence on subsequent 
spiritual theology is now clear. Reypens shows that he directly affected 
the Flemish school of spirituality—Ruysbroeck, Gerlach Petersen, Jean de 
Schoonhoven, and Denis the Carthusian; van Mierlo iinds his teaching in the 
writings of the Dutch and Rhenish mystics; and Heerinckx traces it in the 
new Doctor of the Church, St. Anthony of Padua, in St. Bonaventure, in 
Bernard of Besse, and above all in David of Augsburg. William’s doctrine 
is, therefore, important and its influence relatively widespread. 

What were its sources? Malevez and Gilson had already raised the ques- 
tion and given it a tentative answer, not entirely correct. It remained for 
Dom Déchanet, to answer it definitively in a slender volume published in 
1940. Two years later, in the midst of World War II, he followed up his 
initial essay with a scholarly study of William’s life and works. And there 
is more to come. 

William of Saint-Thierry was born in Liége, probably in 1085, of parents 
who belonged to the lesser nobility. His early student years were spent at 
Laon where Anselm, a disciple of the Abbot of Bec, was teaching and where 
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John Scotus had formerly lectured. There is good reason to believe that 
he also attended Abelard’s classes, at least for a short period. In 1113, 
along with his younger brother Simon, he took the Benedictine habit at 


i 


the Abbey Saint-Nicaise, in Reims, where he soon was immersed in the study 
of the Fathers of the Church, especially of St. Augustine. Six years later, 
at the age of thirty-four, he was elected Abbot of Saint-Thierry, an abbey 
situated on an eminence to the northwest of Reims. At the climax of the 
monastic struggle, Cluny versus Citeaux (1120-1125), William, suggesting 
the outline, urged Bernard of Clairvaux to write the famous A pologia (PL, 
182, 895-918) which did so much to clear the atmosphere. His government 
of the monastery of Saint-Thierry for sixteen years was efficient and fruitful 
above the ordinary both spiritually and materially. 

During these busy years as Abbot, William wrote the following works 
whose composition dates Dom Déchanet has tried so carefully to fix. Be- 
tween 1119 and 1122, probably in 1120, he wrote the De Natura et Dignitate 
Ameris (PL, 184, 379-408), a resumé of spiritual conferences on the Bene- 
dictine rule given to his monks at Saint-Thierry. In the same vear he 
finished the De Contemplando Deo (PL, 184, 365-379), which is a series of 
soliloguies after the manner of St. Augustine. These two youthful works 
ell received, but in the thirteenth century were unfortunately inserted 
les Liber Beati Bernardi de Amore 


were V 
among the works of St. Bernard with the tit 
and Liber Soliloguiorum Sancti Pernardi. Hence, Bonaventure and others 
cite them as the work of St. Bernard. In 1128 appeared the De Sacramento 
Aliaris (PL, 180, 345-366), one of the first successful attempts at a synthesis 
of doctrine on the Eucharist. Between 1130 and 1135 William completed, 
or almost completed, five volumes: Meditativae Orationes (PL, 180, 205-248); 
two compilations Super Cantica Canticorum, one from the works of St. 
Ambrose (PL, 15, 1851-1962), the other from those of St. Gregory the 
Great (PL, 180, 473-546); and two further compilations from various 
Fathers of the Church: De Natura Corporis et Animae (PL, 180, 695-726) 
and Expositie in Epistolam ad Romanos (PL, 180, 547-694). 

William of Saint-Thierry was a man who loved solitude, prayer, and study. 
His active life as abbot of a large monastery with dependent farms and prop- 
erties to look after did not leave him much time for the contemplative life, 
and so he began to cast longing eyes in the direction of the Order of Citeaux. 
There was, too, another incentive to joint the Cistercians—his regard for 
Bernard of Clairvaux. As early as 1118 he had paid a visit to St. Bernard, 
and a most charming, life-time friendship was formed between the two men. 
William had expressed a desire in 1124 to join Bernard at Clairvaux, but 
the latter would not hear of it and told his friend to remain in his monastery 
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and continue to do his duty as abbot. However, eleven vears later, in 1135, 
he resolutely decided to take the white habit of the Cistercians, and since 
Clairvaux was peremptorily closed to him by Abbot Bernard, he went to the 
Cistercian monastery at Signy in the diocese of Reims to begin his novitiate. 
His own monks of Saint-Thierry made a determined effort to fetch him back, 
but he persisted in his resolve. That very year 1135 he was chosen Abbot 
of the Signy monastery. 

William had now that pingue otium for study and prayer, for which he had 
so ardently longed. He made good use of it. In 1135 he was working on 
another commentary on the Canticle of Canticles, the Expositio Altera super 
Cantica Canticorum (PL, 180, 473-546), in which he seems to be relating 
his own experience of mystical prayer. He was interrupted in this work by 
an urgent ca!) to defend the faith against Abelard. 

Abelard had been condemned for his Tractatus de Unitate et Trinitate 
Divina in 1121 at the Council of Soissons, at which William had probably 
assisted. In 1136, after an unhappy interlude, he was again teaching at 
Mont Sainte Geneviéve in Paris and soon published two works, Introductio 
ad Theologiam and Theologia Christiana, in which he repeated substantially 
his previous errors. When these treatises came to William’s attention, he 
sounded the alarm by drawing up a list of thirteen ambiguous propositions 
with their refutation (Contra Petrum Abaelardum, PL, 180, 249-282), which 
he sent, together with an accompanying letter (PL, 182, 531-533), to St. 
Bernard and to the Bishop of Chartres. Bernard was able to effect some 
corrections privately, but Abelard’s final condemnation occurred at the 
Council of Sens in June, 1140, this verdict being confirmed by the Holy See 
in July of the same year. Abelard submitted, but his too enthusiastic 
followers continued the mischief. 

Questions on the delimitations of faith and reason in theology being now 
debated in a wider circle of theologians than ever before, it is probable that 
at this time William published his Sententiae de Fide, a marshalled array of 
pertinent excerpts from the works of Augustine and Boethius. The work 
is now lost, but seems to have been planned as a calmer continuation of the 
Disputatio contra Abaelardum just mentioned. There followed between 
1140 and 1144 the Speculum Fidei (PL, 180, 365-398), a notable treatise on 
the act of faith, and the Aenigma Fidei (PL, 180, 398-440) on the mystery 
of the Trinity, his only work of theology in the strict sense of the word. 

Perhaps William of Saint-Thierry’s most important and original work 
is his long E pistola ad Fratres de Monte-Dei (PL, 184, 307-354, a poor texi), 
which won him fame in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as a spiritual 
master. In 1144 he had paid a protracted visit to the Carthusian monastery 
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of Mont-Dieu in the diocese of Reims. The monks of this monastery 
wanted a souvenir of his stay among them and so in 1145 he wrote the famous 
letter, called the Golden Epistle, which for a long time was attributed to 
the Carthusian prior Guigues I. It is an inspiring treatise on the religious 
and solitary life. In the same year 1145, he began—senex et deficiens—his 
Sancti Bernardi Vita Prima (PL, 185, 225-268), but did not complete it. 
After a short malady, William died at Signy, September 8, 1148, at the 
age of sixty-three, tive years before his good friend, Bernard of Clairvaux. 
He is venerated as “blessed” in the Cistercian Order and in the diocese 


of Reims. 

William of Saint-Thierry in his capacity both as Benedictine and later as 
Cistercian abbot, revealed himself a monk of progressive mind. He fear- 
lessly promoted a monastic spirit of high quality, which in many instances 
really meant reviving the strenuous spirituality of the early monastic found- 
ers, vet prudently adapted to the obvious exigencies of the day. Ina time 
of some monastic decadence this was progress of the best sort. 

But what of his theology? Was William of Saint-Thierry the narrow re- 
actionary that some would have us believe? In an age of theological ad- 
vance through rational argument was he the ultra-conservative guardian of 
the past, the unrelenting critic and condemner of the new? Was he only 
the bitter enemy of the adventurous Abelard? Did he reject the new wine 


of dialectic theology just because it had turned sour in a few instances? 
Was he merely a strait-laced follower of Augustine? In the opinion oi those 
who, like de Regnon, have studied him somewhat superficially, he seemed to 
be just that. Dom Déchanet rightly disagrees, and he backs up his dissent 
with telling proof, the result of a thorough study of the man and his works. 

Dom Déchanet shows that William was abreast of all the theological dis- 
cussion of his day and, being keenly interested, wrote on every one of the 


mooted questions—the Trinity, grace, the Eucharist, faith and reason, 
charity. Certainly he was the conservative theologian when he fought 
against the reckless dialectics of Roscelin, Abelard, William of Conches, and 
Gilbert de la Porrée, but that does not make him the enemy of true theologi- 
cal advance. He was rather the “vigilant sentinel,’ the defender of a 
healthy tradition, against rash innovators who, wittingly or unwittingly, 
were undermining solid doctrines of the faith. Hence, he was a combative, 
conservative theologian when conservatism really meant orthodoxy. 

But he was also progressive. He was no mere compiler of texts from the 
Fathers. A deeper study of his patristic argument reveals that in many 
t of the Fathers ina 
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instances he clarines and even completes the 
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very original way. He had a mind of his own which he never hesitated to 
use, and hence, as Dom Déchanet believes, was as progressive a theologian 
as he was a progressive monastic superior. Granted his independent, force- 
ful character, it could not have been otherwise. 

William’s chief interest was spiritual theology, which Dom Déchanet 
promises to synthesize in a work (“en préparation” in 1940): La théologie 
spirituelle de Guillaume de Saint-Thierry. Meanwhile he informs us that 
the chief source of William’s “‘anthropologie mystique” is Gregory of Nyssa, 
whom William knew mainly through his early translator and interpreter, 
that erratic genius, Scotus Eriugena. Dom Déchanet disengages William 
from St. Bernard, and shows that he can stand on his own feet, despite the 
fact that he owes much to Bernard and also to Augustine, especially as 
regards terminology. But most of all was he influenced by the Greek 
Fathers with their sublime doctrine of man’s deification, and specifically 
by St. Gregory of Nyssa and his theory of man as the image of God. 

Dom Déchanet has also begun to translate into French and to edit critically 
the individual works of Abbot William. Of these it seems that the Epistola 
ad Fratres de Monte-Dei and the Meditativae Orationes have already appeared 
in print. 

With these volumes Dom Déchanet inaugurates a new series of theological 
works whose general title is Bibliothéque médiévale—S pirituels préscolastiques. 
The collection is to have three sections: (1) life, works, and doctrine; (2) 
special studies on particular points of interest; (3) translation and critical 
edition of texts. It is planned to study and edit the works of little-known 
pre-Scholastic theologians, e.g., Rupert of Deutz, Hélinand de Froidmont, 
Isaac de |’Etoile, Guerric d’Igny, and others. Eminent scholars have 
promised their collaboration. 

Dom Déchanet has made a good beginning. Despite a few minor flaws 
some discrepancy in dates between the two works, a few inexact references 
to Migne, some excusable over-enthusiasm regarding a hero who has been 
treated so cavalierly in the past—the two works at hand show careful scholar- 
ship and competency. He has presented a most satisfying study of Abbot 
William of Saint-Thierry and his spiritual works, which Grabmann calls 
“Perlen mystischer Innigkeit und Innerlichkeit.” If the forthcoming 
volumes of this welcome collection are as reliable and readable as the first 
two, real progress will be made toward a better understanding of a hitherto 
neglected and almost unexplored period of Catholic theology. 


St. Mary's College AvGUSTINE KLaas, S.J. 
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TRACTATUS DE LecrBus. By Josephus Brys, J.C.D. Brugis: Car, 
Beyaert, 1942. 

In spite of invasion and war, the Belgians have managed to publish 
books, and from Bruges comes a treatise on law written by the professor 
of law in the seminary there, Joseph Brys, J.C.D. The book was written 
especially for the use of his students, and is about the size of the treatise 
on law found in such manuals as Noldin, Merkelbach, Prummer, and 
Vermeersch. The author follows van den Berghe, a former professor and 
rector of the seminary, whose pre-Code treatise now needs complete revision. 

The book has the usual divisions into sections on law in general; eternal 
and natural law; positive, divine, and ecclesiastical law. It ends with a 
discussion of precepts issued by power of jurisdiction and by dominative 
power, and this section is somewhat longer and more thorough than is 
usually found in manuals. 

The trend of the author’s teaching may be indicated by his stand on 
some of the controversial issues in his subject: the Church cannot impose 
purely internal acts, either by legislative or by dominative power; penal 
laws give rise to the moral obligation to pay the legally imposed penalty; 
baptized non-Catholics are bound by Church laws, even those which concern 
individual sanctification; excommunicated persons are not obliged to hear 
Mass on Sundays, since they are prohibited by canon 2259, §2; authority 
to dispense does not contain authority to commute; peregrini are not sub- 
jects of the ordinary’s power to dispense, unless power over them is expressly 
granted; and contrary custom does not abrogate a Jaw unless there is at least 
an implicit intention to attain this effect. 

Four sizes of type, the use of bold face and italics, and well marked 
divisions and subdivisions set off the logical development of the articles 
and make it easy to find any particular point in the exposition. A good 
alphabetical index also facilitates the use of the book. 

The book makes no pretense of new contributions to moral theology or 
canon law. It is well adapted to its purpose as a manual for theological 
students, but would be improved by more frequent illustrative cases. It 
will be found useful to priests as a quick reference work for all ordinary 
questions of laws. 


Alma College H.R. Werts, S.J. 


*“SEMINAIRE” EN THEOLOGIE. 3° édit. 


* i 2 


LES EXERCICES PRATIQUES Dt 
2 Ne . , o_ : ! 2 
By J. de Ghellinck, S.J. Paris: Desclée-DeBrouwer, 1945. Pp. 
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The present edition of Father de Ghellinck’s classic work, enlarged and 
enriched by fourteen additional years of experience in conducting the seminar 
in theology, is timely. Scholarly research, controlled and of necessity 
slowed down by the demands of painstaking accuracy, hardly fits in with the 
spirit and the accelerated tempo of a post-war period. The war has brought 
new problems and has aggravated those already old. Research will be 
welcomed, but only in those tields which promise an immediate solution to 
the more practical problems that confront us. In all this there is danger 
that the science of theology will suffer, that the tremendous effort expended 
by the great theologians of the last fifty years will be fruitless, that the 
tradition of patient and accurate research, only newly regained, will again 
fall heirless. To meet this danger, expressed by the author with the earnest- 
ness of a man writing his last testament, Father de Ghellinck edits anew 
his practical guide for the directors of the seminar in theology. 

The book is pre-eminently practical, although Father de Ghellinck’s 
habitual erudition will not permit him to pass over entirely the history of 
the origin and the development of the seminar in the secular sciences. He 
notes that the seminar in theology is a comparatively late arrival. How- 
ever, thanks to the directives of the Holy See, it is here to stay. The sole 
problem is how to conduct it. And it is to this problem that the author 
sets himself in the second and following chapters, reserving the last chapter 
to a discussion of what he calls the ‘‘pro-seminaire.’’ The author’s long 
experience in conducting the seminar both at Rome and at Louvain enhances 
the value of his suggestions on such practical questions as the number of 
students who should comprise the seminar, the frequency and the length 
of their gatherings, the type of library that should be at their disposal, 
etc. On this last point, the author stresses the need of a special library or 
section of the main library reserved for the members of the seminar, insisting 
that the books should not be allowed to circulate. 

Perhaps the most instructive and helpful chapter for the director of the 
seminar is the third; here, Father de Ghellinck suggests and outlines a num- 
ber of topics that lend themselves to group research and discussion in the 
seminar gatherings. Weli-versed in patristic theology and in the history 
of theology during the Middle Ages, the author naturally shows a preference 
for these fields in his choice of subject matter. However, the method of 

dividing a single topic for seminar work can be easily transferred to the other 
sacred sciences. 

Throughout the whole work, Father de Ghellinck frequently returns to 
the objection that a successful seminar will necessarily distract from the 
regular course in theology. He feels that the opposite has proven to be the 
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Where the seminar has been successful the general tone of the regular 


case. 
A student who has been initiated in the art of 


course has been raised. 
consulting the best reference works and periodicals will hardly be content 
with the assimilation of a textbook or a digested set of notes. Finally, it 
must be remembered that the purpose of the degree course in theology is 
not merely to indoctrinate the students with a number of conclusions to be 
*thod of study that will allow 


nod 


retained through life, but to give them a me 
them to follow with protit the progress of the sciences of theology , and even 
It was to realize this latter purpose that the 


Holy See made obligatory the seminar or exercitatio practica in theology. 


to contribute to its progress. 


Woodstock College PauL F. Parmer, S.J. 


DE LA RELIGION. By Georges Berguer. 


TRAITE DE PSYCHOLOGH 
Lausanne: Librairie Payot, 1946. Pp. viii + 367. 

The author, once professor of religious psychology at the Protestant 
School of Theology at Geneva, died shortly before the publication of this 
work, which is the last of a long series of studies in theology and religious 
He wrote the book, as he tells us, to nll a gap; there is no 


psychology. WI 
He does not claim any originality, but 


such work in the French language. 
rather desires to present a summary of what is known in this obscure field. 
For a proper evaluation of the book, one must keep in mind these two 
facts: (1) that the author is a Protestant theologian, and (2) that he has 
written mainly for the student of theology, who, he feels, is not sutiiciently 
instructed in these matters. The first fact explains not only the particular 
approach, but also why certain problems pertaining to religious psychology 
are not discussed; thus, the sentiment of guilt, the awareness of sin (apart 
from some general remarks on the sinful nature of man), confession, ex- 
amination of conscience, and a mental attitude toward the sacraments are 


not treated. The second fact explains why the author is satisfied with 


secondary evidence and rarely goes back to original sources. It is, of course, 
probable that a Protestant student of theology can find more easily the 
works of W. James or Leuba than the writings oi St. Teresa, St. John of the 
Cross, or of the Schoolmen. 

It must be pointed out, however, that the author, despite his antagonism 
to the Church, tries to be objective and just; he readily approves certain 
aspects of Catholic asceticism or general outlook. But, as one can readily 
understand, he is far from a real appreciation of either Catholic theology or 
religious practice. So far as he admits positive values in them, they are 
related to his theory of mental types or, as he prefers to say, of religious 


temperaments. 
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Psychology of religion, he declares, must abstract, at least at first, from 
the material content of experience and its objective validity. Psychology 
is concerned with mental states only. The end of his treatise, however, 
recognizes that even psychology cannot completely disregard the content of 
experience. 

The fundamental thesis of the book asserts that religious experience is 
primarily of an emoiiona! nature and has to do with the workings of the 
subconscious. The first part deals with the ‘basic elements” of religious 
life and tries to discover them by an analysis of conversion, the relations 
between religion and morals, the act of faith, and prayer. The second part 
contains an extensive study of the “‘main types of religious temperament.” 
A brief conclusion emphasizes one or other of these temperaments, particu- 
larly in view of its importance for the student of theology and for his future 
pastoral work. A bibliography of 212 numbers is the continuation of a 
prior survey published in the Archives de psychologie, XIV, and therefore 
lists only publications of the years after 1944. It is somewhat amazing that 
a Protestant theologian and psychologist should neither list nor consider 
the works and ideas of Kierkegaard; it is less surprising not to find mention 
of works by Catholic authors; there are only a few exceptions. Most of the 
literature quoted and used is American, chiefly the works of W. James, 
Leuba, Starbuck, and Pratt. 

A thorough criticism of the author’s views would have to start with an 
examination of his main proposition; is it true that religious life and experi- 
ence are chiefly emotional? It seems that Berguer himself does not main- 
tain this idea throughout, or with absolute consistency; for he divides the 
religious temperaments into the mystic, which he believes to be predomi- 
nantly emotional, the intellectual, and the active. But if there is true 
religious life on the basis of an intellectual temperament in which emo- 
tionality plays a very subordinate part, it is hardly possible to view 
emotionality as the basis of this life. 

A similar criticism must be offered with regard to Berguer’s theory of the 
subconscious mind. However widely accepted this theory is today, it is 
still open to several objections. To build a system of religious psychology 
on this somewhat uncertain foundation, therefore, seems rather a risk. The 
statement that religious experience emerges out of the depths of the sub- 
conscious must be understood as a predicate of man’s strictly psychological 
nature. It has nothing, or almost nothing, to do with the notion that 
grace operates in the substance of the soul, and that the effects of grace, 
insofar as they concern a kind of transformation of the soul, need not become 

conscious. With the author, however, this distinction does not always seem 
to hold, although it is implied in his general position. He thinks of mystic 
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experience, not as of something essentially supernatural, since he recom- 
mends that the religious person, even though of another temperament, make 
efforts to develop the mystic temperament too. In his theory of the sub- 
conscious, the author depends least on Freud, to some extent on Jung, 


mostly, however, on Baudoin. 

A further critical study would be beyond the scope of a brief review. 
In conclusion, then, Berguer has little to say which is new or particularly 
helpful to anyone who is already acquainted with his main sources or with 


the subject matter as a whole. Nevertheless, his treatise will certainly be 
useful for the readers for whom he destined it. Furthermore, it deserves 
recognition as the conscientious work of a serious and honest student of this 
field, anxious to be just, and careful to avoid any statement which he does not 
believe to be warranted by facts. If Catholic theologians can hardly use 
Berguer’s book, they may, however, feel some regret that there is no com- 
parable treatise written from a Catholic viewpoint and serving the 


same ends. 


The Catholic University of America R. ALLERS 


Notrr sacrrpocr. By Abbé Georges Lemaitre. Paris: Desclée, De 


Brouwer & C'*, 1946. Pp. 260. 

After a laudatory preface by His Excellency Monsigneur Guerry, Coad- 
jutor-Archbishop of Cambrai, the theme of the present work is succinctly 
stated in the words of St. Ambrose: ‘“‘Dignum est enim ut dignitas sacerdo- 
rvetur a nobis.” And through- 


talis prius noscatur a nobis, et sic deinde ser 


out the author is careful to confine himself to a logical, lucid, appealing 
development of this theme. 

In accordance with this objective, the book breaks up readily into two 
large divisions: ‘Pour mieux connaltre notre sacerdoce; pour mieux vivre 
notre sacerdoce.”” The writer discusses first the priesthood of Christ: 
unique, perfect in consecration, sanctity, power, endurance, sacrifice. 
Against such a background he unfolds the extension of this same priesthood 
to the apostles, to the bishops of the Catho ic Church, their legitimate 
successors, and to the priest, the auxiliary of the bishop. Holy orders, one 
of Christ’s sacraments, in imprinting an indelible character symbolic of the 
eternal consecration of the priest to God assures to the former the guidance 


and strength needed for the worthy and fruitful discharge of the duties of 
his exalted state. 
‘‘Pour mieux vivre notre sacerdoce.” ‘I 


From unimpeachable sources, Sacred 


priesthood implies a per- 


emptory call to eminent sanctity. 
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Scripture, divine tradition, papal pronouncements, this obligation immedi- 
ately issues, while the priest’s supernatural relations to Christ’s physical 
and mystical body supply the intrinsic reason. With full documentation, 
the precise nature and extent of this requirement, together with its inclusion 
of chastity, poverty, obedience, piety, and a charity which is real, discreet, 
universal, and sacrificial, are splendidly expanded, illustrated, and estab- 
lished. The basic principles of asceticism and of Christian perfection are 
presented in a manner that charm head and heart alike. And together with 
high ideals and adequate motivation, good judgment and moderation are 
everywhere in evidence. 

Despite so many praiseworthy features, the reviewer trusts that he will 
not seem ungracious or captious if he expresses dissatisfaction on just one 
point. The author apparently assumes that his readers will be familiar 
with the theology of Christ’s priesthood and sacrifice. We cannot help 
feeling that he would have rendered a still greater service if he had expounded 
in greater detail the true concept of a priest and of a sacrifice. And in the 
application to Christ a neat distinction should have been drawn between 
those actions of His which may well be called sacrifices in a broad sense, 
and His strict liturgical sacrifice. Thus would have been avoided confusion 
relative to the exercise of His priesthood during the years of the hidden and 
public life, and the sacrificial character of the Supper and the Passion would 
be understood. 


Woodstock College D. J. M. CALLAHAN, S.J. 


TruTHS MEN Live By. By John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. xii + 427. $2.75. 

In the words of the author this is a work intended *‘to answer the questions 
in the forefront of the contemporary mind” and to effect “‘the harmonization 
of the truths of religion and science”’ (pp. vii, viii). Unquestionably Dr. 
O’Brien has made an apt selection of the main religious problems besetting 
man today. These questions, conveniently grouped into five parts, are the 
following: the existence and nature of God; the nature, origin and impor- 
tance of religion; the existence of the soul, freedom of the will, and immortality 
of the soul; creation and evolution; the authority of Jesus Christ and His 
revelation. This work should be of great profit to those whom the author 
has particularly in mind, all those, namely, who are either searching for or 
desirous of a better grasp of the truths “which give meaning and purpose, 
substance and value, to human life” (p. vii). Dr. O’Brien is to be particu- 
larly commended for his apt development of the arguments for the existence 
of God from the order of the universe and from contingency. 
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Despite the general excellence of the work, there are a number of points 
that might be improved upon. For instance, the chapters on the nature and 
origin of religion (XIV-XVI) are somewhat confusing; one might receive 
the impression that the origin of religion in the present order of Providence 
was purely natural and that the revelation of a supernatural religion came 
only later. Again, Father O’Brien has well shown the absence of conflict 
between the general theory of evolution and the Catholic concept of creation: 
but his view on the evolution of man’s body is worthy of comment. He 
states: “The Church leaves the individual free to accept or reject this view 
[“evolution from antecedent animal life,”—apparently understood as the 


purely natural evolution of secondary causes] in accordance with his judge- 


ment as to the weight of evidence behind it” (p. 325). Father Thomas J. 
Motherway, S.J., after a careful evaluation of current theological opinion 
has arrived at a quite different conclusion (‘Theological Opinion on the 


Evolution of Man,” Turorocica. Srupres, V [1944], 198-221). He 


says: “It must be noted that the insistence of theologians on this special 


intervention is so positive and so unanimous that it seems fair to conclude 
that there is no solid probability for the contrary. Hence it seems correct 
to say that Catholic apologists, publicists, and scientists are not at liberty 


to assert either in public speech or in published writings that all that is 
necessary for a Catholic to hold concerning the origin of man is tnat God 
created his soul. We must also admit that God intervened in the preparation 
of Adam’s body. There is question here of a serious theological problem” 
(art. cit., p. 219; italics ours). Father E. C. Messenger, Ph.D., whom Dr. 
O’Brien quotes in favor of his view (a little liberty, incidentally, was taken 
with the text), also holds as probable the need of such a special intervention 
(Evolution and Theology, p. 276). Dr. O’Brien’s citation from Pére de 
Sinéty, S.J., does not reflect the latter’s full view on the subject; a special 
divine intervention, over and above purely natural causes, is regarded by 
him as the minimum that a Catholic can hold on this matter (DAFC, IV, 
1844). Dr. O’Brien’s remark, “The Bible gives no revelation concerning 
the subject matter of science, but reveals on/y spiritual and religious truths” 
italics ours), does not seem to be the traditional Catholic teaching on the 
scope of divine inspiration. And what is more, many theologians are con- 
vinced that there is a great religious truth at issue here, namely, that of the 
unity of origin of the human race. In this connection, the chart reproduced 
mn page 313 and the long quotation from Professor Edwin G. Conklin (pp. 
314-315) would seem to call for some elucidation. 

There is considerable inconsistency in the manner of giving footnote 
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references; also there are a few errors; e.g., on page 11 the reference to the 
Summa is wrong; on page 206, references 11 and 12 are inverted. 

As previously mentioned, these minor flaws do not detract from the 
general excellence of the work. Dr. O’Brien has given us a very readable 
and timely exposition of vital religious questions. 


Alma College WituiAM A. HvuEsMman, S.J. 


FAITH AND REASON. By Nels F. S. Ferré. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers, 1946. Pp. xii + 251. $2.50. 

This book is the first of a theological series proposed by its author, who 
is Abbot Professor of Christina Theology at Andover Newton Theological 
School. It offers a discussion of a problem that is of great importance in 
theology, ‘‘the meaning and the relation of faith and reason.”” One would 
expect that, given such a problem, an endeavor would be made to explain 
just what “‘faith” is, and yet Dr. Ferré nowhere comes to grips with that 
concept. It is never clearly defined. When it is said to be “dynamic 
whole-response,” the reader would like to know what precisely is the subject 
and what the object of that response. If he should suspect that the object 
is revelation, he will search in vain for an affirmation to that effect. Neither 
will he receive much light as to the meaning of revelation itself. 

It is likewise difficult to say what exactly the author understands by 
“reason.” Such statements as “by reason we mean any and all ways of 
understanding,” and “‘reason, at its broadest, is any and all interpretations 
of our reactions,” are puzzling. The same is true of such terms as “whole- 
reason,” ‘‘whole-thiriking,”’ ‘‘depth-response,”’ and the like. In general, 
it may be said that Professor Ferré’s book makes very difficult reading. 

It is, however, good to see a Liberal Protestant theologian come out 
strongly against scientific positivism and relativism as well as against 
subjectivism and agnosticism. In many respects the author is a common- 
sense realist. On the other hand, he sets up a subjective standard of truth 
for theology. In fact, that is one of the chief differences he finds between 
that discipline and philosophy. In the latter he can hardly be classified 
as an existentialist, but in his theology he is, it would seem, just that. 
“Theology is the interpretation of our whole-response in all the issues of 
life and death. As such it is completely and constantly subjective. It 
is irrevocably existential” (p. 135). 

Dr. Ferré is not unacquainted with the Thomistic explanation of the 
relation between faith and reason, but he does not seem to understand it 
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correctly, and in criticising it creates the suspicion that he stands with 
the rationalist, who would weigh all truth in the balance of pure human 
reason. For him Thomism is “‘antirationalism, because (in Thomism) the 
natural reason is not the final criterion of truth but is rather decisively 
unable to discover the basic truths which affect man’s salvation” (p. 244), 
Throughout his book the author manifests erudition and sincerity. 


St. Mary of the Lake, Mundelein Tuomas J. MotHerway, S. J. 


Works oF Love. By Sgren Kierkegaard. Translated by David F. 
Swenson and Lillian Marvin Swenson. Princeton University Press, 1946. 
Pp. xiv + 317. $3.75. 

Sgren Kierkegaard, the greatest philosopher, litterateur, and religious 
polemist that Denmark has ever produced, has long been known in con- 
tinental Europe, but only within the last ten years have English-speaking 
people begun to be familiar with his name and theught, thanks especially 
to the translated publications of the Oxford University Press and of the 


Princeton University Press. His name is to the fore more recently in France 


and Germany, where the modern trend to existential philosophy has marked 
him as the founder and precursor of this new movement. Philosophers of 


recognized merit, like Heidegger, Jaspers, Scheler, Berdiaeff, Chestov, Le 
Senne, Marcel, and more popularly today in Paris, Jean-Paul Sartre, all 
claim some philosophical descent from him. 

Instead of emphasizing the universal in knowledge, or knowledge through 
f the individual. 


contemplation, Kierkegaard stressed the importance « 
For objectivity he substituted subjectivity, ‘“inwardness,”’ as against the 
systematized objective world which Hegel, his arch-enemy, presented. 
No one, with the possible exception of Nietzsche, has ever given such trans- 
cendent importance to the individual as Kierkegaard; and it is a point of 
view which in the present state of philosophic thought—in which Hegel is 
still dominant—is being considered as of the utmost importance. 
Kierkegaard interested himself in existentialism because of its religious 
implications, and specifically its Christian implications: the immortality of 
the soul, eternal happiness, man’s God-relationship, man’s relationship to 
other men through God, the role that suffering occupies in these relation- 
ships, etc. For that reason, though dead some ninety-one years, he is being 
increasingly recognized as the religious philosopher who appeals to the con- 
temporary moulders of religious thought in European secular universities. 
His view of philosophy included not only ontology, but psychology, aes- 


thetics, moral theology, logic, and poetry. 
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With a power of introspection and self-analysis unparalleled among 
modern philosophers, this ‘‘Paschal of the nineteenth century” was singu- 
larly specific about his objective as a writer and a polemist: to reveal to his 
fellow men the true nature of the Christian religion. He sought to point 
out how a man might become a Christian when he already was one. He 
could boast: “It is easier to become a Christian when I am not a Christian 
than to become a Christian when I am one.” He felt himself, therefore, 
called to play the “‘réle of the missionary within Christendom itself, aiming 
to introduce Christianity into Christendom.” 

Kierkegaard’s missionary calling was occasioned by the conditions of the 
established Danish Church of his day, from which he separated himself in 
1839 at the age of twenty-six. The people of his day, complacent in their 
bourgeois security, were for a large part content to be Christian in name 
only, rendering lip service to the tenets of the established Church and to its 
authorities, but, in their personal and social lives, paying little heed to God 
and to His commandments—all the while keeping up a pretense at ob- 
servance. Thus he felt himself called to teach by means of his religious 
polemic what it meant to be a Christian. 

In the present volume he is about his task of re-Christianizing his readers, 
by developing a social ethic on the basis of Christianity. It has to do not 
with a formally organized society, but with the relation of the individual 
to his associates, and hence, as Kierkegaard says, it deals with the Works 
of love and not with love itself. The present book is a series of meditative 
discourses of a strictly devotional kind, of a half-poetic, half-sermonizing 
type, on different aspects of brotherly love, love of the neighbor which, he 
maintains, is determined not by man’s notion of love, but by God’s notion 
and man’s unconditional acceptance of God’s command formulated in 
Christ’s great commandment: ‘“‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
It is a clear, simple presentation of the inward ethical demand of love of 
one’s neighbor, a love not based on the whims of fickle human feelings or 
variable emotions, but upon the command of God which lifts the love of the 
neighbor out of the realm of the optional. 

According to Kierkegaard the Christian ethic involves the grace of God 
and means man’s answer to God’s overtures of grace by a life of inward 
earnestness. The very opening prayer in the Works of Love sets the motif 
of the whole book: a return of love to Christ who has been all love for us— 
“Thou who didst hold nothing back but didst give everything in love.” 
The loving God to whom we are hopelessly indebted is made the middle 
term between neighbor and self, between love of neighbor and self-love. 
“In earthly love and friendship partiality is the middle term. In love of the 
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neighbor God is the middle term; if you love God above all else, then you also 
love your neighbor and in your neighbor every man. Only by loving God 
above all else can one love his neighbor and in his neighbor every man.” 

Kierkegaard, strange, secret man that he was, a ‘‘monster of interiority,” 
looked upon the world as evil, as in constant opposition to neighbor-love, 
His doctrine of inwardness goes beyond indifference to the social order— 
it regards the world as inevitably God-defiant. In his Works of Love, 
written toward the end of his life in 1846 (he died in 1855), he describes, as 
always, suffering—that outward suffering which inevitably accompanies 
a life that would be a true religious one—whereas in all his earlier works 
stress is placed upon the inner sufferings caused by the conflict of man with 
himself. And in both his earlier and his later works he is describing the 
drama of his own soul, hidden under the banal] exterior of a dull, monoto- 
In fact, Kierkegaard presents in all his works a unity of life 
hilosophers and men of 


nous existence. 
and thought which is unique of its kind. Some p 
letters can be considered apart from the lives they led, but this is not the case 
with Kierkegaard, any more than it is with Pascal. Rather, Kierkegaard 
regarded the dialectic or mutual action of life and thought as an essential 
element in true metaphysics—the basic element of his existentialism. 

The tragic element overhung his whole life: the sense of shame that 
haunted him as a result of the moral lapse which forced his father to marry 
a household servant; the deaths in quick succession of four members of his 
family; his unhappy marriage to and separation from Regina Olsen; his 
vitriolic attacks against the established Danish Church, in which he excori- 
ated the Church as a mockery of Christianity. All these circumstances 
colored his whole life, shot it through with an anguish and a melancholic, 
urn all his literary, phil- 
osophic and religious writings. A lonely, silent man, he felt deeply his 
A religious victim he 


grief-ridden fastidiousness, which influenced in 
extreme isolation from ordinary human social life. 
was, but a religious anarchist too, dedicated to the overwhelming idea that it 
does not matter if the world collapses provided the individual is morally 
right. 

Thus it is that in the present work his Christian ethic of neighbor-love 
approaches very closely the stern character of the Kantian categorical 
imperative, rather than Shaftesbury’s emotion of the inherent beauty of 
love or Hume’s sentimental feeling of universal sympathy. Its objectivity 
and universality are laid upon the will, not upon emotion or sentiment. 

As a whole the discourses are simple and beautifully written, though the 
thought-content, repetitious and verbose, makes certain chapters tedious 


reading, and can be relished only in very smal! doses. Everywhere the 
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reverent spirit is obvious. A Catholic would note in certain passages his 
totally Protestant notion of justifying faith. The translation reads well, 
but the few abstruse, far-fetched passages, vague parables, epigrams, the 
endless spinning out of examples, fatigue the reader at times. From French 
and German translations of other works of Kierkegaard which the present 
reviewer has read, it is obvious that Kierkegaard’s style was sometimes 
dense, sometimes vague and vapid. The fact that there is such simplicity 
and clarity in this present work is a compliment to the translators. 

Princeton University Press is to be congratulated for this new translation 
and its pleasing format, which will enable English-speaking theologians to 
make contact with this Copenhagen “genius in the market town,’’ whose 
influence is so strongly exerted among philosophers and men of letters in 
Europe today, whether for good or evil. 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary EDWARD B. BRUEGGEMAN, S.J. 


Best Sermons, 1946. Edited by G. Paul Butler. New York & London: 
Harper & Brothers, 1946. Pp. 324. $2.75. 

The third edition of this anthology contains fifty-two religious addresses 
representing the three major faiths in America. They are not proposed 
as the literal “‘best”’ preached during the preceding eighteen months, but the 
search for the finest was astonishingly thorough. Over five thousand clergy- 
men responded to the invitation to submit manuscripts. 

Catholics will find the eloquence which they have learned to expect under 
such names as Spellman, Gannon, Sheen, and O’Donnell; they will enjoy 
the stimulating thought of the familiar Protestants Holmes, Sperry, Hough, 
Bell, and Niebuhr; they will bridle at the appearance of G. Bromley Oxnam 
and then go on to admire his fervid oratory. 

The sermons are grouped under twenty-four wide-ranging topics. Ap- 
proximately one-tenth bear upon contemporary problems, and another 
tenth commemorate anniversaries and festivals of the Christian year. But 
every last speaker is preoccupied with the desperate need of international 
peace and of a moral regeneration in the home. The dearth of doctrinal 
discussion is doubtless due to the editorial preference for subjects of ‘‘uni- 
versal appeal’’ and to the comparative unpalatability of dogmatic teaching 
on the radio, over which many of these addresses were delivered. Never- 
theless, belief in the divinity of Christ is manifested with surprising and 
consoling frequency by the Protestant contributors. 

The non-Catholic altar may have degenerated into a mere back-drop for 
the preacher, but many a Catholic priest will envy that preacher’s originality 
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and literary excellence. At discovery of the Protestant’s wide reading and 
his painstaking care in composition, the priest will painfully recall his own 
“five-minute rantings on Communism and the coal-bill” and the slumberous 
triteness of his homilies. The spokesman for Protestantism does not incline 
to tempt God by presumptuous reliance on daditur vobis and frequently his 
lines flash with an ardent apostolic spirit. 

This reviewer has two regrests: (1) that Mr. Butler could find no manu- 
script quite so memorable as Bishop Francis Kelley’s amusing but hard- 
hitting “Conversation with an Electric Fan,” which dominated an earlier 
edition and won its way into separate pamphlet publication; (2) that he has 
admitted the offerings of one charlatan, one champion of euthanasia, and 
one gentleman conspicuous in Leftist circles; (but the extra-curricular in- 


terests of the last two do not appear in their present sermons). 


St. Mary of the Lake RAYMOND F. Griese, S.]. 


Erre FT AGIR DANS LA PHILOSOPHIE DE SAINT THOMAS. By Joseph de 
Finance, S.J. Paris: Beauchesne, 1945. Pp. viii + 371. 

In addition to the new editions of Gilson’s basic studies, three important 
works on Thomistic philosophy appeared in the French language during 
the war years. In 1942 Fathers Geiger and Hayen issued their respective 
theses on the Thomistic theory of participation and the Thomistic notion 
of the intentional. Along with these books should now be placed this 
inquiry into St. Thomas’ doctrine on esse and agere by Pére Joseph 
de Finance, S.J. Although completed just before the outbreak of hos- 
til 1945. 


tilities, it was not printed in complete form un 





The book seems to provide a fine instance of the kind of approach to St. 
Thomas which we in America should emulate during the coming years. 
The serious Thomistic studies written by Americans have until now followed 
a common pattern which does not admit of much further exploitation. 
Routine doctoral dissertations have been content to choose some point in 
Thomistic philosophy around which can be gathered a catena aurea of rele- 
vant texts in Aquinas illustrating the systematic place of the chosen doctrine, 
but with very little sense of the actual development in his thought. Those, 
on the other hand, who have stressed the historical treatment of a Thomistic 
problem have often failed to establish its import for the general outlook and 
to point out clearly where the truth of the matter lies. Handicapping both 
methods is a sense of remoteness and isolation from all present-day issues. 
Attempts to remedy this last defect have been made in some advanced 
studies which offer a somewhat mechanical and strained comparison be- 
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tween St. Thomas and certain leaders of modern or contemporary thought. 
A basic lack of sympathy and insight has made these efforts unconvincing 
except to those who need no further persuasion. Except from a narrowly 
domestic standpoint, American philosophers in the tradition of Aquinas 
have not made much headway in our country. Nor can responsibility for 
this failure be placed primarily with the non-Scholastic philosophers. 

Pére de Finance’s book suggests a way out of this impasse, and it is chiefly 
in this light that I wish to consider it here. The choice of theme is one 
which at first sight would not seem to lend itself to original treatment, 
since the nature of fo be and ¢o act is a well-worked lode. Well-worked, but 
not always well understood. Existence and action are often contrasted as 
the static and dynamic phases of being, a position which overlooks the 
truth that existence is itself the supreme act of being, the highest deter- 
mination to which all perfections and operations of the essence are ordained. 
Until recently, however, we have simply accepted the thesis of the decisive 
advance made by Aquinas in treating existence as the ultimate act of the 
essence or the supposit, without inquiring into the problem of reconciling 
this conception of existence with the well-known view of Maréchal concern- 
ing the dynamic character of our powers and operations. By examining 
more closely the nature and implications of existence, the author has shown 
the equally important progress made by Aquinas in his doctrine on action 
as founded on and required by a metaphysic of existence. In executing his 
stated purpose of tracing back the exigencies of the operative order to their 
source in an existential theory of the principles of being, he has been led to 
restate the entire metaphysics of St. Thomas. 

It is characteristic of the philosophy of a systematic thinker like Aquinas 
that no adequate treatment of a major metaphysical theme is possible 
without reopening a whole series of problems which can be seen to have an 
essential connection with the main issue. Starting with the basic notion 
of act, its limitation by potency, and its fecundity, the present investigation 
is directed in turn to existence as the ultimate act of being, the real dis- 
tinction between essence and existence, the creative act in reference to the 
divine power and to the hierarchy of created participants in being, and the 
dynamic ordination and return of all beings toGod. An analysis of appetite 
and goodness of being then leads to a study of action and causality as le 
plus éire, the degrees of action and life, and the consent to concrete existing 
being which the mind gives by way of intellect, will, and affectivity. In 
general, the author manages to keep the proper measure in covering this 
vast field, since it is treated with constant reference to the relation between 
existence and operation. The more formally metaphysical the approach to 
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St. Thomas, the more forcefully does it reveal the unity and close-knit 
articulation of all the parts of his philosophy. Although consistency and 
synthetic power are not the sole marks of a true body of doctrine, they are 
indeed among the signs and consequences of truth and are impressively 
brought out in such a detailed yet comprehensive study as this. 

While the main interest is doctrinal, the author correctly maintains that 
no full appreciation of the doctrinal truth and originality of St. Thomas is 
possible without viewing his position in its historical context. Conse- 
quently, an account is given of the solutions offered by St. Thomas’ prede- 
cessors and contemporaries on all the major questions treated. Instead 
of making vague and unreliable references to the previous development of a 
doctrine and the state of the question in the thirteenth century, the author 
offers a concise and accurate textual resumé of the relevant evidence. Here 
he relies heavily upon French authorities like Roland-Gosselin, Gilson, and 
Forest. Unfortunately, no similarly thorough use is made of German and 
Italian studies either on historical or on doctrinal questions. This lacuna is 
particularly noticeable in the discussions on participation, the Quarta Via, 
and the metaphysical basis of knowledge and love. Yet he has provided 
the necessary background for understanding the influence of the Christian 
doctrine on God and creation upon philosophical development in the West. 
The true originality of Aquinas with respect to Aristotle is seen to lie in the 
teaching that existence rather than form is the supreme act and greatest 
greatest perfection. The secret strength of Thomistic philosophy stems 
from its balancing of Aristotelian and Platonic factors in a new synthesis. 
Appropriating the tentative Arabian and early Scholastic distinction between 
essence and existence, St. Thomas developed it into a key doctrine in the 
light of the theory of participation and of act and potency. Thomistic 
metaphysics is concerned more with the line of existence than with the 
merely intelligible realm of essences. Since a theory of creation extends 
intelligibility even to the concrete individua! existent, Christian philosophy 
is called to defend the irreducible value of the moral order and the will 
against an extreme intellectualism. 

More than lip service is paid in this book to the dictum that no thinker’s 
system is born full-grown and panoplied. One of its most valuable features 
is the effort to trace the growth of important doctrines chronologically 
in the writings of Aquinas himself. His works reveal a mind ever at work 
to improve its understanding of essence and existence, causality and creative 
power, participation in being, the nature of the will, and other fundamental 
notions. Just as there was demonstrable progress in St. Thomas’ own specu- 
lation, so there has been advance in philosophical thinking since his day. 
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This is a conclusion to which many Scholastics today give only notional 
assent. But Pére de Finance does not consider his duty done with the mere 
analysis of Thomistic texts. On several points he believes that the 
Thomistic proofs require stricter statement and even revision in the light 
of the revolutionary conception of existence as an act rather than as a mere 
factual positing outside of the cause. The most considerable extension of 
Thomistic principles is suggested at those points where Maréchal’s views 
on the dynamism of cognition and volition and the tendential relation of 
human spiritual faculties to the absolute are taken as legitimate develop- 
ments of a dynamic existentialism. On the much disputed question of a 
natural desire for the vision of God’s essence, a solution is offered which 
accords with the previous analysis of the objective and transcendent ordina- 
tion of action and the immaterial faculties towards existence. A proper 
understanding of “‘nature’”’ and “‘desire” is given as an aid toward avoiding 
both ontologism and a naturalistic view of man’s desire for God which leaves 
philosophy little more to say than did the Nicomachean Ethics about the 
final end of man. 

Philosophical progress has been made not only in the direct line of 
Scholasticism but also in specifically modern philosophies. We find in the 
present work some admirable evaluations of Spinoza’s theory of negation, 
the Kantian doctrine on negative quantity and judgments of existence, 
Malebranche’s view of causality, and several Cartesian doctrines. Among 
more recent thinkers, Maurice Blondel has presumably had the greatest 
influence upon the author, although only one explicit reference is made to 
him. It is regrettable, however, that the opportunity was not taken to 
refer to the philosophy of Louis Lavelle at those places in the discussion 
which treat of V’étre total. In this respect, the recent Philosophie de léire 
(Louvain, 1946) of Louis de Racymaker contains a more satisfactory rap- 
prochement of Scholastic and modern thought as well as a thorough treat- 
ment of the problem of finitude. 

But by far the most significant proof of the perennial relevance of a phi- 
losophy of being is provided by the author in his discussion of contemporary 
philosophy of existence. Here he has gone beyond Gilson’s original stand 
by allowing a legitimate place in philosophy proper for this way of thinking. 
The Thomistic scholar looking for reliable aid in determining what is sound 
and what is weak in the prolific existentialisms of our day will find here a 
sure guide, metaphysically balanced and humanly generous. Thomism 
itself must be a philosophy of concrete existence and must recognize both 
that metaphysics is not the entirety of knowledge and that knowledge is not 
all that is required of man in his engagement in existence. Long ago, 
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Rousselot showed that there is room and need for art, history, and love in 
any comprehensive human approach to being. 

A centrally important doctrine traced through all its systematic ramifica- 
tions, an historical account of the growth of problems and of the successive 
Thomistic attempts at solution, an actual acceptance of Thomism as an 
open and still growing philosophy, awareness of modern problems and aspira- 
tions—these are some of the qualities which recommend this study to the 
reader. They are also qualities which ought to be demanded of any mature 
book that purports to represent the genuine spirit of St. Thomas in our 
country today. 

This is not to say, of course, that philosophers will agree with all the 
positions defended in this volume. For all his valuable use of Proclus and 
he Liber de Causis, the author does not appreciate their increasing im- 
portance for Aquinas. He places the neo-Platonic influence at the be- 
ginning of St. Thomas’ development (p. 171), whereas this is true primarily 
of Augustinian neo-Platonism; in the later writings, the problems raised by 
the direct sources are more acutely realized by Aquinas. It is a hasty 
judgment of Roland-Gosselin—and one not to be repeated uncritically—that 
Boéthius was concerned with essence rather than existence (p. 84). In 
truth, the issue was not conceived by him in any such clear-cut fashion: 
he espoused that variety of essential philosophy which flourished before the 
alternatives had been made clear. There is room also for debate concerning 
certain doctrinal issues: the relation of secondary causes to the determina- 
tions of being (229), the esse of accidents and the relation of action to sub- 
stance (240-242), and certain positions connected with his dynamic view 

of intellect as directed to the absolute being. 

Etre et agir is an important contribution to the understanding of St. 
Thomas and to the effective spread and growth of his philosophy today. It 
is worthy of careful study and reflection on the part of those for whom St. 


Thomas will always remain a fresh and tireless guide in the search for being. 


St. Louis University James COLLINS 


CoOGITO CARTESIEN ET REFLEXION THOMISTE. By Joseph de Finance, 
S.J. Archives de Philosophie: Volume XVI, CahierII. Paris: Beauchesne, 
1946. Pp. 185. 

This impressive study of Pére de Finance presents a very detailed 
summary of the Thomist and Cartesian systems of philosophy, insofar as 
they bear upon the subtle problems involved in explaining man’s self- 
knowledge. The scholarly work, although occasionally too involved and 
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therefore obscure, proceeds by broadly parallel expositions of the doctrines 
of St. Thomas and of Descartes. It is a brilliant and carefully documented 
indictment of the Cartesian inconsistencies and ill-founded presuppositions. 
Where de Finance sets forth his own interpretation of the Angelic Doctor’s 
teaching on intellectual reflection, he touches indirectly upon contemporary 
disputes, without, however, fully revealing his own relation to them. His 
position is based largely on the controverted concepts of potency and act 
as expressed in the twenty-four Thomist Theses. In the main, the funda- 
mental line of his thought reminds this reviewer especially of Gilson, 
Rousselot, Maréchal, and Ulloa. 

His immediate realism may be arranged conveniently into three sections: 
(1) Epistemology is essentially a part of the all-embracing metaphysics of 
being; hence it cannot be properly approached except through the meta- 
physics of being as such; (2) knowledge of the self through reflection 
depends essentially on direct knowledge of external sensible being; therefore, 
the “I am”’ of self-existence cannot in any way be taken as the first truth 
upon which to rest the structure of human knowledge; (3) certitude, or 
knowledge of truth as conformity between intellect and real being, in 
judgments, is had per se by immediate reflection in the very act of judging. 

On the status of epistemology, the author holds that the first object of 
intellectual perception, the being of extramental, sensible objects, enjoys 
a priority of nature over the perception of other objects. Implicit in the 
dynamism of this first concept of being is the intellection of first principles. 
Only after extramental being and the first principles have been perceived 
and affirmed with certitude, do we have reflex intuition of the ego and its 
acts. These latter become intelligible therefore, only in dependence on 
in function of, and in relation to, the object of the direct act of our knowledge, 
sc., in relation to extramental, sensible being, which was first perceived as 
real. Consequently, metaphysics of knowledge is a part of, an application 
of, the all-embracing general metaphysics of being as such. Thomistic 
systematization, then, must not begin with an epistemology, proceeding 
from subjective thought to being, as the school of Descartes holds, but 
rather with a comprehensive metaphysics of being which subordinates to 
itself in its proper order of dependence the science of thought, insofar, 
namely, as thought is a special kind of being. The order of thought is 
relative to that of being. The dynamics of our intellect is ruled by the 
exigencies of its formal object. 

In evaluating this metaphysicism of de Finance, we gladly concede that, 
as de Vries puts it, we can admit neither a critical theory of knowledge 
that is pre-metaphysical, nor a non-critical metaphysics. However, in 
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order to avoid the danger of begging the question, we must insist upon the 
distinction between the initial stage or stages of metaphysics (before, e.g., 
the existence and nature of God have been proved and explained), and the 
final stage of metaphysics (which is constructed in the light of our knowledge 
of God). A similar distinction holds likewise between an initial and a 
finally perfected metaphysics of knowledge, which would concentrate 
upon the relationship between knowledge and being. In the initial stage, 
epistemology and ontology would have to walk hand in hand, separated 
from one another only by their emphasis of their special viewpoints (cf. 
de Vries, ““Erkenntniskritik und Metaphysik,” in Scholastik, 1938, 321-41), 
De Finance apparently overlooks such distinctions, at least in his method 
of arranging his arguments and in using controverted ontological ‘‘axioms”, 

Concerning our knowledge of the self, de Finance argues that the existence 
of the ego as reached by our immediate reflection alone can only be a 
knowledge of phenomenal, contingent, and merely subjective existence. 
This reflection gives us the being of thought in thought, merely as deter- 
mined by the ego cogilo. Because the identity-relationship of our self- 
conscious thought (apart from a reference to external being) does not 
include the character of, nor a relation to, the absolute, it is, considered 
only so far, not perceived as being in the strict sense. But, he asks, what 
about St. Thomas’ statement ‘‘Mens nostra per seipsam novit seipsam in 
quantum de se cognoscit quod est” (C.G., III, 46)? De Finance warns us 
not to interpret such texts rashly in an Augustinian way. As a genuine 
Aristotelian, Aquinas was bound to defend the opinion that the subject of 
immediate self-reflection is not the soul alone, but rather the concrete man. 

Against the merely phenomenal character of immediate self-knowledge 
as proposed by de Finance, any number of Neo-Scholastics might argue 
that he unfortunately neglects too much the circumstance of objective 
evidence in the cogito and also that of the spiritual (although incompletely 
subsistent) nature of the human soul and its intellections. To reject such 
an interpretation as too Augustinian implies, it would seem, on the author’s 
side a misunderstanding of the theory of these Neo-Scholastics, who defend 
both a genuine substantial union of body and soul, and also the spirituality 
of the soul and its intellections, against the overspiritualization of the 
human soul by St. Augustine and Descartes. 

In his justification of certitude, de Finance offers an ingenious, if obscure, 
commentary on the famous text of De Veritate, I, 9. In reflection the act 
is not only known as a mere fact, as a simple internal phenomenon, but we 
also grasp immediately the law which commands this, as the realization of 
the essence of intellection and thereby also of the nature of the intellect 
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itself. Furthermore, according to de Finance, as another part of the same 
reflex intellection but directed now upon the external object, we grasp the 
proper characteristics of this object and its “absolute exigencies” for truth 
in absolutely true judgments. ‘Thus, in a vital experience, I come to know 
my intellect as a power able to “become the other” intentionally, i.e., able 
to become objective being, and thus to form absolutely true judgments of 
real being. 

This interpretation fails to convince us. It considerably overtaxes the 
power and depth of our immediate reflection. Is there not required, rather, 
a subtle and careful analysis and inference before we reach such a high 
perfection of knowledge? 

The greatest worry of our author is how to legitimate the property of 
absoluteness which accompanies our evident, certain judgments. The 
objects themselves are only contingent; again, our own intellections and 
our very ego are contingent. How then can we legitimately form judg- 
ments which we characterize as absolutely, necessarily, and objectively true, 
and universally valid? De Finance’s solution includes, on one hand, his 
interpretation of the intellectus agens as a special, dynamic participation of 
the divine light; and on the other hand, his theories on contingency and on 
instrumental causality. The creature is an instrument of God; to the 
instrumental movements of the creature corresponds, therefore, a principal 
activity of God. De Finance wards off carefully every vestige of ontologism 
from his explanation. God’s presence and dynamic impulse in our mind 
is of a special efficient and final causality, to which corresponds in the 
object of our intellect a special participation of the divine, absolute intel- 
ligibility by a special kind of translucidity. God’s presence is invisible, 
yet it attracts our intellect toward Him by a special kind of impulse, like a 
magnet. ‘‘Perhaps,” he concludes, “‘we need not go so far as to assert 
that the Thomistic texts which speak of the vision of the divine essence as 
the term of our aspiration make of the absolute possibility of this vision 
the condition for the possibility of our thought.” 

Rather then attempt an original criticism of this dynamic illuminism, 
it will suffice to note that these explanations bring to mind the theories 
of Rousselot and Maréchal, and their difficulties, as indicated, e.g., by the 
late Pére Descogs in his Praelectiones Theologiae naturalis. 


Georgetown U niversity F.R. Mriier, S.J. 
AU SOUFFLE DE L’EspriT CREATEUR. By Paul Vignon. Paris: Beau- 


chesne, 1946. Pp. 202. 
This is a posthumous work by a biologist of the Paris Imstitut catholique. 
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Paul Vignon is known more particularly for research on insects, but his 


interests have been universal and have led him to read very widely. The 
book should attract philosophers and theologians as well as scientists: 
it is a moving testimony of faith in the Divine by one who has consecrated 
his life to research in science, and, as well, an example of a sounder approach 
to the world of scientists than many a Christian is prepared to make. 

There is an aspect of our phenomenal world which laboratory workers 
have been wont to overlook: that the activities of living beings are, in great 
part, functions, not of the space-time universe, but of the autonomous in- 
dividual. So long as the scientist proceeds analytically, it is quite evident 
he can explain all observed facts by physico-chemical constructs. But 
each step forward in this process has led him farther away from his starting 
point, the living whole. Measuring this distance today, not a few seem 
to realize more vividly that they have left something behind. 

This living whole, so long overlooked by scientists, Vignon seeks to re- 
habilitate in its own right. He presents, not the abstract considerations of 
Gestalt and holistic theories, but a gallery of striking examples: of close, 
unceasing co-operation in man of body and mind, under the commanding 
presence of deliberate thought; of behavioral and organismic problem-solv- 
ing in animals, and, in plant life, of adaptation to environmental and de- 
velopmental irregularities. The reader is confronted with the conclusion 
that life is intentional, leading to goals not mechanistically predetermined 
but demanding the resourceful initiative of the living individual. This, 
no accumulation of analytical detail can explain. A unifying principle, 
transcending the multiplicity of matter, must govern all the parts in the 
service of the whole. 

But there remains to be explained the natural history of the living world. 
Living things are not just thrown about in a statistical scatter. How did 
the immense variety of species come originally into being? The author, 
like all biologists today, accepts evolution as the only satisfactory conception 
of the natural order of biological pxsnomena. But, he insists, the terms of 
the problem are not thereby altered, nor is its solution: “with or without 
evolution, creation.” 

Sudden and extensive mutations Professor Vignon considers the more 
probable mechanism of evolution. And he marshals a second series of 
remarkable examples taken from animal and plant life, where a broad change 
in the whole structure of the organism must have been brought about in 
a single generation, were the species itself not to have become extinct. 
But it is impossible to ascribe to the blind operations of living matter such 
generalized and directed metamorphoses. An intelligent Cause alone can 
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supervise the still, to us, mysterious activity of the nucleus to produce an 





ut his | 
The orthogenetic patterning of the individual. 

Ntists: A last chapter shows man, the conscious apex of this age-long surge of 
crated life, calling to this Creator, and God’s answer, through Christ’s revelation, 
roach opening vistas on eternity. The book comes to its end with a short para- 
nake, graph which has the simplicity and the deeply stirring gravity of a Nunc 
orkers dimittis. 

great | Many scientists will find fault with this book. Its style is anything but 
us in- impersonal. The author’s grandson, in an introductory note, explains it 
rident as the enthusiasm of one gathering the fruits of a life-long labor. True, 


But no writer with any sense of the mysterious can keep a frigid objectivity 
before the wonders revealed by modern biological research. But no poet 


irting 

seem either can keep up, through nearly two hundred pages, a continuous flow 

of inspired enthusiasm. Though one gets used to the apparently deliberate 

0 re- obscurities and intricacies of the author’s style, it does seem artificial at 
ns of times. More serious objection could be made to the composition of the 
“lose, book. However neat the broad lines of its development, the reader may 
iding feel that repetitions are many, and the logical structure not always clear-cut 
solv- in detail. 
1 de- To the Catholic philosopher, the author’s reasoning is traditional. But 
1sion it is questionable if many have been able so felicitously to expound it. The 
ined whole-quality of the living individual should not be taken for granted. To 
This, the analytical scientist, the animal and the plant appear as complex struc- 
iple, tures of parts rather than organisms viewed in their unity; and before arguing 

the from the fact of this unity, we must bring our scientific friends to recognize 

it as a distinct phenomenological datum, having its own properties and 

rid. | effects. Many could profit by professor Vignon’s example and learn a 
did more effective approach to scientific readers. Not to be commended, how- 
hor, ever, is his often hazardous use of words which, in the philosopher’s technical 
‘ion vocabulary, have a very precise meaning. 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


SCRIPTURAL REFERENCES FOR THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM. By G. H. 
Guyot,C.M. Joseph F. Wagner: New York, 1946. Pp. iv + 155. $2.50, 

The sub-title of this book indicates that its purpose is to give “The Biblical 
Basis for Catholic Beliefs.”” The order of the Baltimore Catechism is fol- 
Jowed, and under the corresponding question-number are listed references to 
the most important Scripture texts which are basis for the catechism answer, 
The texts themselves are not quoted but a very brief indication of their per- 
tinent meaning is given. Where the catechism answer has no basis in Scrip- 
ture, the foundation in tradition is mentioned. A valuable appendix presents 
the scriptural evidence for Catholic apologetics. A handy means of ready 
reference is provided by a topical index. Those who are engaged in catecheti- 
cal work, whether in preaching or in instructing prospective converts, will 
be grateful to Father Guyot for this thoroughly reliable work. The theologian 
too will be pleased with the author’s judicious selection and brief but lucid 
explanation of dogmatic texts. 


West Baden College Joun A. McEvoy, S. J. 


THE VENERABLE Bepe: His SprritvAL TEACHINGS. By Sister M. Thomas 
Aquinas Carroll, R.S.M. The Catholic University of America Press: Wash- 
ington, 1946. Pp. x + 270. 

This book seems to be the result of a careful and thoroughgoing study of 
certain aspects of the doctrine of the Venerable Bede. It is of interest and 
value to the historian of dogmatic rather than of ascetical or mystical theology. 
It contains little about Bede’s ideas on God, the Trinity, creation, the In- 
carmation, and such dogmas, but much on the Church both as the Mystical 
Body of Christ and as a visible society, on the sacraments, eschatology, and 
Mariology. Since all the elect owe their salvation to the merits of Christ, the 
Church as the Mystical Body of Christ embraces all holy men from the begin- 
ning of time. Bede stressed the notes of the Church and was displeased with 
“Celtic particularism mainly because he thought it controverted these notes” 
(page 252). In his estimation grace and the sacraments were most impor- 
tant for the practice of the Christian life. “‘In defining this term [sacrament] 
Bede apparently followed St. Isidore’s emphasis on the secret, mysterious 
element in the composition, rather than St. Augustine’s on the sign. Thus 
he gave direction to that long medieval divagation away from the latter’s 
more precise and fruitful definition, and helped to delay the defining both the 
nature and the exact number of the sacraments” (page 253). Bede encour- 
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aged people of all classes to communicate daily. He had no very clear idea of 
transubstantiation. His writings are important especially for the history of 
penance and the change from public to private penance. In addition to con- 
fession to a priest, confession of minor faults among laymen is advocated. 
His testimony to the use of extreme unction is clear and strong. “Nowhere 
does he imply any sacramental power inherent in matrimony” (page 237). 
Sinners are punished after death with cold as well as fire. There seem to 
be two purgatories—one in which there is severe punishment, and onein which 
souls wait without much suffering until they are ready for the vision of God. 
Bede appears to have had no knowledge of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin. It was characteristic of him that he directed his chief ef- 
forts toward sanctifying the faithful generally and, above all, the clergy 
rather than his monastic brethren. Good Christians should avoid sin or 
purge it away, lead a life full of good works as well as faith, cultivate prayer 
and even contemplation, and strive to excel in humility as the leading moral 
virtue. Priests should have the greatest zeal for preaching. With all its 
notes, references, bibliographies, etc., this book should be a very helpful aid to 
students of the Venerable Bede or his times. 
St. Mary's College G. AuG. ELLarp, S. J. 
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Tue FORMATIVE YEARS OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. By 
John Tracy Ellis. Washington: American Catholic Historical Association, 
1946. Pp. 415. $3.00. 

University-origins are often shrouded in obscurity, not only by reason of 
remoteness, but even more on account of the unnoticed development ofan 
educational institution into university status. But the Catholic University 
of America was spared obscurity on both these counts. There was in its case 
no gradual evolution from a lower to a higher level: it was at the outset con- 
ceived and inaugurated on the graduate level. A full decade of discussion had 
preceded the enacting by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, in Decem- 
ber 1884, of the foundation of a seminarium principale, ‘where youths. . . 
after finishing the usual course of studies, may be able to devote three or four 
years to the theological disciplines, or canon law, or philosophy. . . a nucleus 
or seed from which, God’s grace favoring, there would blossom forth in its 
time a perfect university of studies.” From then until the actual inception of 
classes, five years later, every phase of development—choice of site, curricu- 
lum, rectorship, direction, constitutions, and so forth—was debated before 
public opinion in the entire nation, while the requisite funds were solicited 


everywhere. 
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It is this “pre-history” which this carefully documented study, based 
chiefly on diocesan archival sources, the contemporary press, and periodicals, 
offers. It brings its readers to the day the University opened its doors in 
November, 1889, The “‘real’’ history—merely hinted at in such a statement 
as: ““There were still trying days ahead for the University, but during the 
seven years of Bishop Keane’s rectorship a goodly number of these problems 
were met and solved, and when in September, 1896, John J. Keane went out 
of office there was no further doubt in the minds of reasonable men of the 
University’s ultimate success’’ (p. 399)—that real history is still to be written, 


St. Mary’s College GERALD ELLARD, S. J. 


DISCERNING THE SIGNS OF THE Times. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York 
Scribners, 1946. Pp. 194. $2.50. 

The ten brief chapters which comprise this volume come riding the wake of 
the author’s immense Nature and Destiny of Man like so many scholia bravely 
bringing up the rear of a mighty thesis. Dr. Niebuhr calls them “sermons” 
and “‘sermonic essays” and in them sends some of the familiar ideas of that 
earlier work ricochetting against the problems of reconstruction, both in- 
ternational and personal, which the war has left. 

Facing the problems of selfishness, anger and vengeance, pride, disillusion, 
and despair in the certainity of frustration which at present confront our hope 
for the future, the reader is led again and again to the very Christian conclu- 
sion that mankind must cherish the dream of its ideal and keep striving to- 
wards its realization, but at the same time, humbly conscious of the 
deficiencies of human nature, mankind must not expect too much in this vale 
of tears. 

Discerning the Signs of the Times is written with the same fascinating com- 
bination of brilliant phrasing and abstract wordiness which makes the author’s 
style so engaging and yet, at times, so amusing. Its most profound defect is 
the very unchristian concept of “original sin” which underlies most of its 
reasoning. Perhaps there is no more vivid testimony to the vitality of the 


Christian moral ideal than its ability to survive and transcend the quality of 


the “proofs” which in this, as in so many similar books, are brought to its 
service. It may yet be that love of “the Way” will lead thoughtful men to 
a rediscovery of “the Truth” which is the secret of that vitality. 


Woodstock College Joserx Buivetr, S. J. 








